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ADVERTISEMENT 

or THE 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERa 



The Family Library being intended to embrace 
©Very branch of useful literature, and, consequent- 
ly, to form of itself a complete library j a well-writ- 
ten, judicious, and comprehensive popular history 
of all the most interesting and important countries 
has been deemed by the publishers, from the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, as indispensably 
necessary ; and as they have been able to procure 
works of such a character, either original or se- 
lected, they have incorporated them into the series. 
They are happy to have it in their power to present 
to the public, in these volumes, a history of the 
kingdoms of Northern Europe, no less distinguish- 
ed by erudite research than by the charms of style, 
and the general ability with which it is written. 
It is the joint production of two of the ripest schol- 
ars of the present day, who have made the subject 
of Runic literature and antiquities, as well as of 
Northern history generally, their particular study. 
Doctor Crichton is ahready known to the readers of 
A3 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

the Family Library by bis History of Arabia, and 
our accomplished aad karned countryman, who 
has contributed some of the most in^>ortant chap« 
tersy.has acquired for himself no common reputa- 
tion as an elegant writer and profound antiquarian. 
Mr. Wheaton was for many years minister of the 
United States at the Court of Copenhagen, and his 
residence at that capital afforded him the greatest 
«^vantages for prosecuting his favourite inquiries. 
The subject of Scandinavian history has much 
in it that is deeply interesting to the American read- 
^, particularly in its connexion with that of our 
Father-land, which was for centuries ravaged, and 
finally subjected, by the ** Sea Kings" of the North. 
These volumes, with the one on Iceland, Green- 
land> and Faroe, recently published in the Family 
Library, con^lete the historical view of Sweden,. 
Denmark, and Norway. 

H^BPBR ^ Brothers. 

New-York, Oct, 1841, ' 
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PEE FACE. 



Thb design of ihesie volumes is to furnish the 
reader with a Buccixiot history of the Scandinavian 
kingdons-^Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. No 
writer, native or foreign, has hitherto undertaken to 
imbody the chronicles c^ these countries in a uni« 
form and connected narrative, so as to exhibit under 
one view the state of government and society in ani> 
cient and modern times, the condition of the inhab- 
itants and the productions of the soil, their institu- 
tions under the barbarous ages, and the progress they 
have now attained in literature, arts, and civiliza- 
tion. The annals of these contiguous nations have 
often been compiled separately, and in detached por- 
tions appearing at distant intervals, but no single 
work has yet attempted to epitomize the whole in a 
collected and contemporaneous form. Whether the 
experiment now made shidl prove successful, or in 
any d^ree realize the expectations which the im- 
portance of the subject will naturally call forth, are 
questions that roust be left to the decision of the 
public : all that can here with propriety be asserted 
is, that the \Avao9i care and research have been ex- 
pended in procuring full and authentic information. 

The task has been attended with difficulties, but 
it also ei^oys certain advantages. Besides the 
freshness of novcdiy to recommend it, there is the 
charm of ancient renown, the excitement of daring 
enterprise, and, to a British reader, all those emo- * 
tions of sympathy which spring from the remem* 
brance of a common descent. In the warrior-ages 
of the North, the Scandinavian adventurers jdanted 
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colonies and (bunded kingdoms in almost every re* 
gion of Europe. They established their dominion 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Sicily ; spreading their 
possessions and their power from the dreary bor- 
ders of Lapland to the sunny coasts of Africa. The 
ancestors of these roving freebooters were the pro« 
genitors of our own nation ; from them many of our 
laws and customs are borrowed ; and in their social 
and political usages may be traced the germe of all 
those free institutions under which we have the 
happiness to live. Not only did they harass our 
shores with their piracies, they fixed themselves as 
settlers, imported their language, erected their pala- 
ces, and seized the thrones of our ancient kings. 
On the British public the records of such a people 
have a strong claim ; and in perusing the relation of 
their extraordinary achievements, we are impressed 
with the familiar recollection that it is the history 
of a race not only sprung from the same lineage, 
but in former times our superiors in the arts both 
of war and of peace.* 

If it be a pleasing or instructive study to follow 
those brave and hardy conquerors in their migrations 
and settlements in distant lands, not less so must be 
the interest felt in the story of their domestic life, 
the songs of their skalds, their rude but imposing 
mythology, the structure of society, and the exhibi- 
tion of men and manners, combining the gallantry of 
an heroic with the mildness of a romantic age. For 
inany centuries the North was a world given up to 
the dreams of imagination, or seen only in the vis- 
ions of tradition ; all that was known of its early 
history, and the different races by whom it was oc- 
cupied, being derived from the pages of such credu- 

* As having one eomnKm ancestry with Britons, speaking the 
<wine language, and deriving many of our laws, usages, and 
principles from the same sources, we should feel an equal de- 
cree of interest in the history of the Scandinavian nationi.-- 
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]ou8 annalisls m Saxo, OUutti Magniia, mi the elder 
Rtfdbeck. 

la treating of those remote and legendary events 
*-of the estabHshment of the Gotha, the eharaeter 
and religion of Odin, the several dynasties he is al« 
leged to have founded, the order o^ their succession, 
and the transactions of their reign — it would be pre* 
mnnptuoas to assert that the authbr has sucoe^ed 
in always drawing the exact line between truth and 
{Me, or in solving all the perplexities of that ob* 
seure era. He has, however, sc^rupulQusly weighed 
the testimony of the able^ native historians and 
chronologists, and adopted those ^statements and 
omnions which appeared moat consistent with prohr 
abihty. Some may, perhaps, complain that toio 
much Space has been allotted to the pagan and warr 
like ages, and Uiat the sober diaorimination of his«> 
tory ought to have rejected those mythic and tradii> 
tionary details. But it ought not to be foi^ttem 
that popular fictions constitute the original chroni- 
cles of almost every nation, and ^at they exercise 
a permanent influence over their literature and hab»> 
its. These considerations entitle them to attention; 
and though it would be an insult to the reader to 
demand for them the credit and importance of au- 
thentic records, it will readily be perceived that, te 
have them dismissed as unworthy of notice, or with a 
mere preliminary allusion, would have been to deep- 
en our ignorance of those f^ulous times, and to 
extinguish the only lights that can guide us thioagk 
the confused labyrinth of Scandinavian antiquity. 

With the introduction of Christianity, the polite 
eal horizon begins to brighten, procUgies and roy»- 
teries vanish, and romance yields its place ta the 
authenticity of written monuments. In reoordinf 
the transactions of this period-^the Middle Age^ of 
Scandinavian history-— Dr. Crichton was fortunate 
in being able to avail himself of the historical re- 
searches of a distinguished northern anii^piary, Hfla»> 
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ry Wheaton, LL.D., who resided several years in 
the Danish capital as charg6 d'affaires from the 
United States of America, and who is favourably 
• known to the public by his "History of the North- 
men, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of 
England by William of Normandy;" a treatise to 
which the present work is indebted for much impor- 
tant information respecting the eariy state of soci- 
ety and literature in the North, which has been ei- 
ther wholly passed over, or but shghtly adverted to 
by the historians of other countries. The materials 
more inmiediately referred to as the contriblitions of 
that learned writer consisted of a manuscript of above 
630 pages, intended as a sequel to the preceding 
volume, and bringing down the history of Denmam 
and Norway from the extinction of the Anglo-Da- 
nish dynasty in 1049 to the Revolution of 1660, in- 
cluding the afikirs of Sweden under the union of 
Calmar. This work, like the former, was 'compiled 
with great care from the original sources, to which 
the author had constant access during a residence of 
more than six years in Copenhagen ; a circumstance 
which also enabled him to profit by the verbal sug- 
gestions of several native scholars who had devoted 
their attention to archseological studies, especially 
the late Professor Rask, whose stupendous powers 
«nd attainments as a linguist have gained him a Eu- 
ropean reputation, and to whom the writer was in- 
debted for the solution of various doubtful points 
connected wiUi the earlier epoch of his researches. 
Besides these personal advantages, Dr. Wheaton 
made a free and full use of the modem historians, 
Suhm, Schoening, and Geijer ; of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Denmark and Norway by the late Dr. 
Munter, bishop of Zealand ; of the Sagabibliothek of 
Professor Muller; and the different publications of 
Messrs. Magnusen, Schlegel, Rafn, Rask, and other 
eminent critics, upon the religion, laws, and litera- 
4are of the ancient North. 
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The information derived from these Talnable 
sources has been incorporated in that portion of the 
following work which embraces the era referred to, 
commencing with the reign of Svend Estrithson 
(successor to Canute the Great), who founded the 
second or middle dynasty of Danish kings, and com- 
prising the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the 
first volume, and the latter part of the first two 
chapters of the second. It may be proper to add, 
that Dr. Crichton, in treating of that period, has 
generally collated the materials thus furnished him 
with the original authorities, more especially the 
historical works of Torfaeus, Adam of Bremen, and 
the great collection of Sagas — the Heimskringlai— by 
Snorre Sturleson, written in the Icelandic or old 
Scandinavian tongue. He has also supplied, from 
other resources, the account of Swedish affairs con- 
nected with the transactions to which Dr. Wheaton's 
manuscript relates, except during the brief union 
of the three crowns. 

With regard to the modem part of Scandinavian 
history. Dr. Crichton has drawn his materials chief- 
ly from public documents, private memoirs^ or the 
statements of intelligent travellers ; for it is mat- 
ter of regret that the native historians have done so 
little to record or illustrate conteniporary events, al- 
though they have expounded the darker ages of their 
national annals with a diligence and critical skill 
unrivalled in any other country of Europe. The 
statistics of these kingdoms, however, have been 
investigated with a minuteness and success that re- 
flect credit on the patriotic and enterprising spirit of 
the Northern governments. In this department, the 
labours of Catteau, Malte-Brun, Hagelstrdem, Tha- 
arup, and Forsell, are invaluable ; and to these, as 
well as to the Official Tables of the Revenue, Popula- 
tion, Commerce, &c., of the United Kingdom and its 
Dependancies, from 1830 to 1833, and to the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Timber Trade— both 
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6rkWn np by order of the British House of Commons 
-frequent reference is made in the chapters that 
treat of the geography, the religion, learaing, agri- 
oilture, arts, maitufaotures, produotions, commerce, 
and internal resources of the Scandinavian states. 

The snnunary of the natural history of these re- 
gions, funushed by Mr. James Nicol, has been pre^ 
paured with great care, and gives as comprehensive 
a view of the subject as the design of the piesent 
work requires. 

The map has been constructed after the best au- 
thorities, and will be found more accurate and com- 
piete than any other yet published of these kingdoms 
on a similar scale. 

Edinsubgh, Nwember 1, 1S37. 
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SCANDINAVIA, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Geographical and Deseriptwe View of Seandmama, 

Scandinavia little known to the Greeks and Romans.— Their 
▼ague Notions of the Hyperboreans.— 'The Yovages of Pythe- 
as.— The Ultima Thule of the Ancients.*-The Phcenicians 
and Carthaginians visit the Norwe^an Isles. — Errmieoas 
Opinions of the Classic Writers.— Tacitus.— Pomponius Mela. 
—Pliny. — Ptolemy.— Procopius.— Voyages of t>hthere and 
Tulfstan.- Formation of the Scandinavian Kingdoms.— Ety- 
mology of their Names.— Their Modem Boundaries.— Den* 
mark: its {Extent— Islands— Provinces— Physical Aspect- 
Soil— Climate— Rivers— Fiords or Friths— Canals— Lakes.— 
The Baltic— Sweden and Norwaj : their Extent— Old and 
Modem Divisions.— Description of the Coasts and Islands.— 
The Lofodens.— The Malstroem.- Mountains— Their Height 
and peculiar Appearance.— Boulders.— Rivers.— The Fall of 
Inthatta.— Vends or Lakes— The Malar- The Wetter— The 
Wener.— Canals.— The Gotha.- Climate of Scandinavia.— 
Mean Temperature.- Rapidity and Beauty of Spring.— Win- 
ter Amosemente.— Physical Pecaliarities of the North.— Wiki 
Sublimity of Norwegian Mountains.— Veiietj of Ronl Scen- 
ery in Sweden. 

Thi eztensiYe regioiiB comprising the modem kingdoms 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were almost muaHfomu 
to ancient geography. The Gre^ concealed their igno- 
rance of that remote country by, conferring upon it the 
Tague appellation of the North. In their cosmogony it 
was the abode of darkness, but st^qtosed, at the sama 
time, to contain the paradi^ of the son and the residence 
of the blessed. As Ni^^t, accordmg to thehr mythological 
representations, jrenerates Day, so here they inured thst 
Latona brought &rtb the two presiding Innunaxies^tf heai^ 
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en, Apollo and Artemis or Diana, who afterward migrated 
to Deios, accompanied by holy Hyperborean maids (as we 
learn from Heiodotus), and were there worshipped with 
profomid veneration. It was in those mysterious lati- 
tudes, also, that they supposed the other beneficent powers 
and element of nature were first produced. In the flick- 
ering beams of the Aurora, illuminating the dreary reign 
of winter, they beheld the atwM forms of the Scandinavian 
deities, bright with cdestial splendour, and revealmg them- 
selves in fitful visions to the eyes of their untutored ado- 
rers. The Hindus, likewise, placed m that quarter their 
fabled HountMeru, the Olympus of Indian mythology.^ 

Of all human beings, the Hyperboreans were esteemed 
by the Father of 5istory (who saw them only in the 
OTeams of tradition) the most virtuous and happy ; dwell- 
ing m peace and delightful companionship with the gods, 
under ^oudless skies, in fields yielding double harvests, 
and clothed with the verdure of perpetual spring. When 
satiated with life, which was protracted to an extreme old 
■age, they joyfiiDy crowned their heads with flowers, and 
plunged headlong from the mountain steeps into the depths 
of the sea.t This picture of more than mortal fehcity is 
evidently drawn from unagination, and must have been 
suggested by that restless propensity in our nature which, 
dissatisfied with the present, seeks in the future or the dis- 
tant that hajqpiness for which it longs, and which it has al- 
ways fixed in some ideal land su^^sed to he on the verge 

*^ Herodotufl, lib. It., c. 33-36. Geijer, Svea Rikes Hafder, 
•iom^i , p. d3-65, Upeals, J825. 

t. Geijer, Svea Kikes Hafder, ibid. Pomponim Mela, De 
Situ Orbis, Ub. iil, c; 5^ says, " Hilares redimiti sertis in pela- 
-gu* ex carta rttfie precipites dant ; id eis fonus ezimium est.'* 
.Piiajr^ftdescriptiou of iijrperborean felicity is ckqually romantic: 
*' Regip aprica«felici temperie, omDi afllatu nozio carens ; discor- 
dia ignota, Bfiors non nisi satietate vits, ex quadam rupe in mare 
aahentes."— Phn., Hist, Nat., Ub. iv., p. .26. Several of these 
rocks are still shown in Sweden, such as Hunneberg and Halle- 
berg (Holy Mountain), in West Gothland, at the lower extremi- 
tjr of the Wener Lake.--Thom»on'8 Travels in Sweden, chap. 
M: Clarke'i Traveto, .vol. w., p. 151, ed. 8vo. These we» 
Jfiguradvely called the Hall of Ooin, being considered a sort of 
■noreh or vestibule to the Scandinavian Elysium.*- Mallet's 
Korthera Antiq., vol 1, p. 210, ed. 8vo, 1770. 
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tt tlie halutaUe globe. In preporUon as the hoviaQii of 
knowledge expanded, these mystic regions shifted their po* 
sition, retiring to the farthest limits of the earth, or the un« 
explored solitudes of the ocean. 

Classical antiquity gives but confused and obscure no- 
tions of the territories beyond the jBaltio. Among the Ear- 
liest monuments that throw a faint ray on the dawn of 
Northern Greography are the voyages of a Massilian Greek 
(some fragments of whidi are preserved in Strabo and 
Pliny) named Pytheas, who twice visited those remote 
shores, about 320 years before the Christian era. This 
adventurous navigator, after sailing round the coasts of 
^^ain, Gaul, and Alhion, arrive^ at a country which the 
natives called Thule, and which he describes as being a six 
days* voyage to the northeast of Great Britain. From his 
observation that the sun was visible twenty-four hours a$ 
the summer sdstice, it would appear that he had penetra* 
ted to the confines of the arctic oirde. In his second ex* 
pedition he passed the Sound, entered the Baltic, and pnv 
ceeded as&r as the mouth of alarge river, presumed to be 
the Vistula. These meag^ discoveries seem to estahliidi 
the fact that the Ultima Thule of the classic authors was 
neither Orim^ nor Iceland, as is generally believed by 
modem writers, but must have been the southern part oC 
Norway, where traces of the ancient name may still be 
identified in the province of Tellemark (or Thylemark) and 
the Thulian Mountains. In his brief account of that se- 
questered land, he represents the higher districts as wi|d 
and uncuttivated, and peopled with savages, who subsisted 
by hunting and fishing. Towards the south, the inhabi- 
tants were fiutiier advanced in liie arts of life : they sow* 
ed grain, reared bees, and brewed hydromel, which was 
their favourite drink ; but they were all marked by the 
same ferocious and warlike character.* 

♦ Strab., Geogr., lib. ii., p. 104 ; lib. iv., p. 201. Plin., Hiat 
Nat, lib. iv., c. 12, 13, 16. Ptd., Geogr., fib. ii, e. 2. Some * 
doubts have been entertained aa to the authenticity of the toj- 
agea of Pytbeaa. Strabo, who deaignatea him aw^ yi^tnifanrH 
(homo mendaciasimua), Polybiua, Baylei and Voeaioa consider^ 
ed him a romancer. But nia credibility waa admitted by Era* 
tosthsnes and Hipparchua, two celebrated ancient geographera ; 
while in later times Gassendi, C^aasini, Sanson, and ^ougain* 
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The Phcemdans snd CarthaginiawH, before the age of 
Pytheas, had frequented the Danish seas m course of 
their xnercantile pursuits, more especially in quest of am^ 
her. They are even alleged to have visited the fisheries 
of the Lofoden Isles, whence they tramq^orted cargoes of 
cod and hernngs to Africa. But the desire of monopoly 
tieiught them to conceal the secret of their enterprise from 
other nations ; and if any records of their intercourse 
with these remote countries ever existed, they probably 
suffered the doom of the famous Alezandi«an hbrary, by 
perishing in the flames of Carthage when it was sacked 
and destroyed (B.C. 146) by the troops of Scipio.* 

The wars which the Romans waged in the north of 
Germany contributed to dispel the uncertainty that over- 
spread me Hyperborean regions. As that ambitious peo* 
lie were first attracted to Britain by the rich colour of its 
pearls, so the knowledge which they obtained of* the Baltic 
eoasts was acquired ftom their land-journeys in search of 
ydlow amber. Drusus and Tiberius had advanced as far 
as the Elbe; and 'soon afterward the legions of Varus 
were annihilated between the Lippe and the Ems. These 
«Epeditions formed the limit of their northern conquests ; 
but th^ had perceived that the chiefe of the various tribes 
tbey encountered wore necklaces of a transparent bitumi- 
nous substance, which, acbording to Tacitus, " was found 
among the shallows in abundance, and called glasvng by 
1^ barbarians, who neither knew its value nor troubled 
tliems^ves with inquiring into its nature, or from what 
causes it was produced P't This worthless commodity 
the luxury of Rome converted into a precious article of 
commerce ; and by ladies of rank and feshion the amber 
of Pomerania was held in equal estimation wiUi the finest 
pearls of the East. 

ville have successfully vindicated the reality of his disdoveries 
and adventures.— See Murray's Dissert. De Pyth. Massil., in 
, Not. Comm. Getting., torn, iv., and the Transactions of the 
' Skandinaviske Litteraturselskab for 1824, p. 204. 

* Von Buch's Travels, p. 143. Kiobenhavn's Videnskabs 
Selbsk. Sekrift., torn, iz., p. 162. We leani from Cato (De Re 
Rnstica) that salt fish (halec) was used by the ancient Romans 
as an article of food for their rural slaves. 

t Tacit, De Morib. Germ., c. 37. AnnaL, lib. i, c 60 ; Ub. 
iL, c 28. 
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By the writers of that age the peninsula of Sweden and 
Norway was believed to be an immense island whose cir- 
cumference was unknown, but surrounded by an ocean, 
described by Tacitus as sluggish and almost without agit»* 
tion. Behind its impervious waters the reflection of the 
sun, even at midnight; was reported to be so bright as to 
eclipse the stars; and, according to popular tradition, m 
hisiung sound was heard on his emerging from liie waves, 
and divine forms were seen with radrant beams encircling 
tiieir heads.* 

Pomponius Mela mentions a great bay running into the 
land northwardly from the mouth of the Elbe, which he 
calls Sinus Codanus ; and also the large island of Codano- 
nia (perhaps Jutland), inhabited by the Teutones.t, The 
dder^ Pliny, the first who eipressly applies to these regions 
the name of Scandinavia, q;>eaks likewise of the Cpdanio 
Gulf (the Baltic)^ filled with an archipelago of islands ; and 
of ^' the Sevo Mons, a stupendous mountain, not inferior to 
the Riphsans,? stretching to the Cimbrian promontory; 
evidentiy alluding to the ffceaX Norwegian chaiin extending 
from Cape Lindesnss (the Naze), and constituting a branch 
of the vast Alpine range that forms the eastern boundaiy 
of the kingdom, part of which (Seveberg) stfll bears the an- 
cient ^)pdlation.t The resemblance of the Sound to the 
Strait of Gibraltar doubtless suggested to Tacitus the idea 
of the " Northern Columns of Herculea ;" a passage whicl^ 
was as impenetrable to the fleets- of the Romans as the 
other had been to the fabulous attempts of the Grecian 
hero.^ 

The etymology of the diflferent names of Baltia or Basilis^ 
Scanzia^ Scandia, and Scandinavia, which has called forth 
. much erudite criticism, may be found, without any alluaioa 
to rocks, castles, ships, or Scythians, in the sea (the ^elts) 
that washes its shores, and in the Swedish provmce oi 

♦ Tacit, Germ!, c. 45. 
' t Super Albin Codanus ingens sinas mafltnis parviaque inaulii 
refertaa eat.^PompoQ. Mela, lib. iii., c. 3, 

t Sevo Moils ibi immeotas, nee Riph^is jugis minor« iounen- 
sQin ad Cimbricum usque promoatorium efficit siaum qui Co^ 
danus vocatur, refertus insuUs quarum clarissima Scaodinavin 
est— Plin., Hist Nat, Ub. iv., c. 27. 

^ Tacit, Germ., c. 34. Graters Suhm, Historie af Danmarki 
torn, i, p. 358.. 
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Scania, which must haye gradually extended its own des- 
ignation to the whole peninsula.* The three Scandian 
iriands mentioned by Ptdemy are i^parently Zealand, F^ 
onia or Funen, and Laaland ; und the fourth, which he 
calls Scandeia, and places piore towards the month of th6 
Vistula, refers obviously to the southern part of Sweden. 
Jutland, inhabited by the Cimbri, is the Cimbric Cherso- 
nese ; and the Dan»h isles, the .£mude8 or Hemodes of 
ancient geographers.t 

About 400 years after Ptolemy, Procopius, the secretanr 
of Belisarius, gave an account of the North that proTes his 
acquaintance with sources prcTlously unknown. He rep- 
res^its Scandinayia, which he calls Thule, as an island ten 
times larger than Britain. He tells us that the sun at mid- 
amaOker does not set fcnr six weeks, and that he disappears 
for an equal period during the winter solstice ; he also 
mentions the great festival of Jul or Yule, celebrated by 
the Hyperboreans when th^ expected the return of that 
kminary4 

Smne additional light was thrown, in the eighth century, 
on the geography of the Scandinavian peninsuBi by the dis- 
coveries (^ two navigatofs, Obthere a Norwegian, and 
Yulfetan a Dane, whose voyages the Great Alfred of £ng* 
land translated fiom the Latin into the An^^o-Saxon tongue 
Ibr the instruction of his countrymen.^ The former had 
sailed round the North Cq», and inroceeded as far as the 
White Sea, to the east oi which lay Biarmaland (Archan- 
gel), inhabited by the Beormas, who qwke nearly the same 
language as the Finnas or Fins, that dwelt in the wild 
mountains beyond Hdgdand. The country of the North- 
men he descnbes as long, and narrowing to a point ; all 
that was fit f<Mr pasture or idou^^iing lay on the coast, which 
ID some piaoes was very roci^. The district between the 
GtOf of Bothnia and Mount Sevo he caDs Cwenafamd, peoi 

* Malte-Bnm, Geog ., vol. viii, p. 147, 515w Thess varioof 
etymologies are leamodly diacussea by Torteus, Hist. Norreg., 
hb. i., c. 2, 3. 

t Hemodes septetn insuls sunt, dec Has Ptolomsos appel- 
lat Scof^caf, etsi is tantum tres nameimt.*OrteUi Thesanr. 
Osog., Hanoris, 1611. 

t Procop., de Qello Vandal., hb. i., c 2. De BeUo Goth., lib* 
il,e.l4,li. 

i Wilfiam of Malmesbury, hb. ii., c 4. 
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]^ fay the Owenas, Qoenes, or Qtiaiu^ ^o made ineui^ 
sions into the neigfabomring territories, carrying their smaU 
ships oTeiland ^m one lake to another. Vulfstan ex- 
plored the soathem coasts of the Baltic, and mentions sey- 
eral of the Danish islands by the names which they still 
. bear.* 

At tiiat period the ScandinaTian kingdoms had begmi to 
assume a distinct form, and to ^ipear in history under their 
modem appellations. Denmark or Dcmamearc was the 
countiy of the Danir or Danskir, a tribe of Goths estaUish- 
ed m Scania, so called from their occupying the flat lands 
{daim mark) between the Gothland hills and the sea.t 
Some philologists trace the name to Dan, the reputed 
founder of the monarchy in the fourth century, odim to m 
word signifying bold, either of which 8upq[>ositkms is more 
probaUe than that which ascnbm the origin of the nation 
to a renmant of Trojans i^o settled there under the con- 
duct of Danaus.t Sweden is caned in the present kmgnage 
of the natiyes Syeanke* or the kingdom of the Smx (the 
Suiones of Tacitus), another Gothic tribe, whose possee- 
sidns lay around th6 Madar Sea. Ohthere and YnUstaa 
mention the countiy of Syear and Syeoland ; and the names 
Suedia or Suecia, and Syidiodar or Syithiodar, as acppHtd 
to the inhabitants,, oiccur in their own earliest annals. 

Norway, the Nerf gon of Pliny, is merely a slig^ corrup- 
tion of Nord-rike or Korrike, the northern kin^om ; and 
not deriyed from Norweg, the way to the noith> as some 
geographers hare asserted.^ Other etymologists, assuming 

* Rask, Ottart Oft Uifstecns Korte Reideberetninger, &e., in 
the Transactions^ the Skandinaviske Litteraturselsl^b for 
1815. The aflegeoTdiscovery of North America, under tlie name 
of Vintand. by the Scaodioavians, in the year t002,,i8 not wop- 
tfey of credence. The error mpears to have fo^en the work of 
> SQOif designing interpolator of the old Icelandic BIS'. ChrOniclea. 
— TorliBiis, Hist. VinlaQd. Antiq. Adam. Bremen., De Situ Dan., 
c. 246. Wheaton, Hist, of Northmen, chap, ii., p. 22. 

t Malte-Brun, Geog., book cxfi?f., p. 677. 

X In the celebrated Roman de K&u^ the origin of the Danes it 
idly traced to a migration of Trojaj&s uilder Danaua. 

^ Plin., hb. iy., c. 12, 16. Torfeus, Ub, i.; c. 4. Malte-Brun, 
Oeog., book exlvii., p. 5.17. The termination rike (reenum) is 
still preserved in our word bishop-rik. Among the old Scandi- 
mnans, Jarlsrike denoted a county or barony ;, and in England, 
kingsrike was used to kingdom 80 iKte as the time of Efisabetb. 

Vol. I.— C 
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the word Nor to denote gid^ aDege that the country was 
80 named because its coasts are much more indented than 
those of Sweden. The old legends of Scandinavia ascribe 
the honour to Nor, an ancient chief, who first subdued the 
aboriginal tribes ; but this primitire c(Miqueror is a fabulous, 
not an histpric personage ; and he has receiyed this lippel* 
lation from, rather than bestowed it on, the dominions of 
which he is merely the allegorical representative. 

The boundaries and suMivisions of these monarchies 
have varied at different times, according to the fortune of 
war or the dexterous poUcy of ambitious kings. Adam of 
Bremen describes Denmark in the thirteentti century as 
extending from the Eyder to the extremity pf Jutland ; 
adding, that ** the interior is an uninhabited wilderness, 
the borders of the rivers alone being cultivated, and the 
coasts deserted on account of the ravages of the pirates." 
The larger islands were remarkable for their fertility, and 
abounded in wealthy and populous cities. Scania, now be- 
longing to Sweden, was then ** the finest of all the Danish 
provinces, beyond the frontien of which dwell the Goths 
quite to Birca ; after which the Swedes rule for a great 
space to the land of the Amazons ; beyond these are vari- 
ous tribes quite round to where the same gulf (Bothnia) 
ends in Russia."* 

The natural hmits of Sweden were afterward extended 
by the military genius of her sons (principally by the great 
Oustavus Adolphus), who had won in their (3ontinental 
wars many fair possessions, stretching along the German 
shores of the Baltic fiom the duchy of Bremen and Ver- 
den, to the provinces of Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia. 
The whole of these territories were sub^dquently dismem- 
bered, having been either lost during the impotitic reign of 
Charies Xll., or ceded in virtue of treaties and aUianees 
with other states. The importiH^t alterations and arrange- 
ments, however, that have ta|^ place within the present 

* Adam. BiemeD., De Sltu^Mia. The " Land of the Ami- 
zone** is the Cwenatand.ot jf^tbere the Norwegian narirator; 
and the mistake in the name has arisen from the geographer of 
Bremen transforming the word Qoaner into Qumer, women, 
and Qaaneland into-Qwineland. Upon this obvious error have 
the Swedish annalists, Joanqea Magnus and Olaus Rudbeck, 
founded their magnificent description of the Noithsra Amaaoai. 
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<^tiii7, by the ai^xatkm of Finland to Russia and N<nr- 
waj to Sweden, may be considered as haying preseril^ed 
^oee geographical bounds ^hich modem histoiy oug^ to 
adopt. 

Denmark, tying between 53^ and 67^ degrees of north 
latitude, and 8 and nearly 13 east longitude, is in length, 
firom the Elbe, its southern frontier, to Cape Skagen, in 
Jutland, 280 miles ; its greatest peninsular breadth is about 
110. The superficial area, including the islands and main- 
land provinces, is estimated by Thaarup at 22,680 square 
miles ; and, being nearly surrounded by the sea, it presents 
an iextent of more than 4000 iniles of coast, the wbcAe of 
which is penetrated by innumefaUe creeks and bays. The 
continental part of the kingdom consists of North Jutland, 
South Jutland or Sleswig, Holstein, and the small duchy 
of Lauenburg, which was ceded by Prussia in 1815 in ex- 
change for Swedish Pomerania. A considerable portion 
is composed of islands, the principal of which are Zealand, 
Fionia, Laaland, Langeland, Falster, Moen, Alsen, Feme- 
ven, and Bomholm. Anholt and Lessee are situated kk 
the Cattegat. Of those scattered along the western shore, 
fte chief are Fanoe, Romoe, Syltoe, Fohr, Avroe, PelTorm, 
tod Nordstrand. 

The most important of these insular possessions is Zea- 
land, which is the largest of the group, and contains the 
metropolitan city of Copenhagen. It is c^ an irregular, 
oblong shape, and measures about 170 miles in cireim^er- 
^ce. The Sound diiides it firom Sweden, and the Strait, 
called the' Great Belt, from Fionia, which is the second 
island in point of extent, but the first in respect of fertility, 
being, as its name imports, a very rich and beautiful coun- 
try. Its length is forty-nine miles, with an ayerage breadtii 
of thirty-three. Laidand, Falster, and Femeren are con- 
siderably smaller. Bomhofan, surrounded l^ dangerous 
rocks, lies eighty-eigfat miles distant from Zealand ; it has 
seyen towns and twenty-one parishes. Anholt is remark- 
able for its lighthouse. Fanoe is ihhaA)ited by fishermen 
and builders of small merchant yessels. Syltoe rearo cat- 
tie and produces good seamen ; Fohr is frequented for itk 
sea-bathing, and possesses a bed of oystera, of \vhich it 
sends yast quantities to* Hamburg. Nordstrand and Pel- 
Torm are the renoains of a large island, the greater part of 
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ivhidi disappeared under the force of the waves in 163i.« 
Alsen, in the little Belt, from its woods, lakes, and cnUi' 
Ynied fields, is one of the most agreeable spots in ihe 
kingdom. 

The duQhy of Holstein, which extends nearly a hundred 
ipiles from east to west, has seyeral subdiyisions, including 
Dithmarschen, the- lordship of Pinneberg, the county of 
Kandzau, and about thirty smaller territori^. The super- 
ficial extent is not less than 3400 square miles. Sleswig 
takes its name from the arm of the sea called Schley, on 
the border of which stands the capital of the province. It 
is above seventy-two miles in length, and fhnn thirty to 
fifty-six in breadth. A small district near Flensborg still 
bears the name of Angeln, whence it |ias been suiq;K>sed 
that this part of the country belonged to the Audi, a peo- 
ple famous in the annals of Northern invasion. One of the 
finest buildings in the province is the castle of Gottorp, 
the residence of the governor-general of , the two duchies. 
Jutland, formerly inhabited by the Jutes, contains the dis- 
tricts of Aalborg, Viborg, Aarhuus, and Ripen. Its length 
is 180 miles, and its greatest breadth about 110. 

The aspect of Denmark generally is that of a rich, weH- 
<»iltivated countiy. The^sur&ce is flat, covered in some 
places with sands and marshes, and formii^, with the ex.- 
oeption of Holland, the low^ part <^ the great plain <^ 
Northern Germany. There are no mountains to relieve 
the monotony of the landscape, for the highest ineqjoalities 
of soil in Holstein and Sleswig do not exceed 1000 feet ;. 
and the islands, although diversified with woods, lakes, 
pastures, and comfidlds, in many places scarcely rise above 
the level of the sea. The hills in Fionia and Zealand are 
merely gentle eminences, clothed with soft verdure, and 
sloping gradually to the verge of the ocean. The seenefj 
between Elsineur and Copenhagen presents a successioii 
of forests, lawns, villas, cottages, and gardens, which in 
picturesque beauty may vie with the finest counties in 
England. In loolong across the Sound, covered with the 
Imsy fleets of all nations, the richness and charming un- 
dulations of the Banish coast afford a striking contrast to 
the l^eak and naked outline of the opposite shore of Scania.t 

* Hassel's Erdbeschreibun^, voL x.,'p. 160. 
t Feldborg*a Denmark Delineated, p. i-O. 
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The Boil it cbiefly oompoeed of s&nd and clay/the aBn- 
viai dq^KMites ereiywhere containing a chalky sedhnent, and 
abounding with marine shells and the fossil remains of 
aniinqis. In some parts there are strata of peat or tnrf, 
which i» employed as an article of fnel. The meadows 
are fresh and luxuriant; and on the western coasts of 
Sfeswig and Holstein, the pasturages are naturally so fer- 
tile as to render all culture superfluous. The constant hu- 
midity of the atmosphere is fayouraUe to vegetation ; but 
there are withering winds, whose pernicious breath, espe- 
cially felt in May and June, checks the growtii of trcNss, 
and frequently gives their tops a particular inclination. Of 
the dm forests that covered the peninsula of Jutland in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, there now remain only 
strags^ing belts along its eastern shore. H<dstein and 
Lauenburg have preserved a few fragments of a stock an- 
ciently much more extensive. The improvident destruc- 
tion of this tiseful shelter near the coasts has exposed the 
adjac^it country to the mvasion of the sands. The entire 
woods in the kmgdom are computed at about 1000 square 
miles : the prevculing spedes are the ash, alder, oak, and 
eqiecially the birch. 

From its proximity to the sea, the climate of Denmark 
is warmer tium its latitude indicates. Winter is more 
subject to snow or rain than to frost, particularly in the 
months of January and February. Spring, under the fogs 
and oM breeces of a changeful sky, does not burst forth 
with that rapidity observable in the mountain-recesses of 
Lapland ; nor does it display those luxuriant charms Tniiich, 
in more temperate regions, announce the revival of Nature. 
Summer is often variable, and lasts only from June to the 
middle of Augne^. Autumn is the finest season, but its 
duration is short ; the cold weather returns in October, 
and grows more tempestuous as the year approaches its 
close. At Copenhagen the mean temperature of the year 
is 46 es'^, that of the warmest month bemg 65*66^, and of 
the coldest 2714°. The numerous waters cause firequent 
vapours and thick mists, which are prejudicial to health, 
althouji^ they contribute to the fertility of the soil. 

The physical structure of the countiy, broken up into a 
variety of detached portions, does not allow the formation 
4if Urge rivers. The Eyder rises in Holstehi, separates 
C % 
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tluKt dudiy firom Sleswig, and faSs into the North Sea after 
rassing Rendsburg, Freideridistadt, and Tonningen. Tha 
Elbe receiyes two or three small streams near its mouthy 
between Hamburg and Gluckstadt The Tr^ye ent^s the 
Baltic at Lubec, after watering part of the territorj of 
Holstein. The Goden or Gu&naa traverses North Jut- 
land, and flows into the Cattegat thronn^ the bailiwick of 
Viborg and Randers. 

The want of nayigable rivers is abundantly conqiensated 
by the numerous arms of the sea* which penetrate the 
country to a great distance, and afford commodious chan^ 
nels for the conveyance of merchandise or a^^icuHuial 
produce. These inlets, which the Danes call >irib or 
friths, indent the whole w^tem coast ; in Zealand, the 
kugest are the Roskilde Fiord and the Lse Fiord ; in Fio- 
nia, that of Odensee is the most remarkable. The liim 
Fiord formerly stretched nearly firom sea to sea ; its en* 
trance was from the Cattegat, and it terminated in a small 
neck of land pn the oj^xmite coast ; but the winter storms 
of 1825 and the violence of the waves severed this nar- 
row isthmus, and transformed the northern extremity of 
Jutland into a long and irregular island. Unfortunately, 
this effort of nature is productive of no commercial ad- 
vantages, as the waters are unnavigable, and would re- 
quire too much expense to render the passage safe or 
usefid. 

Canals are less numerous than might have been expect- 
ed in a level country, no part of which is more than forty 
miles distant from the sea. The largest is that of Sleswig 
Holstein, which conveys the Eyder from Rendsburg to the 
Gulf of Kiel, and thus unites the North Sea with the Baltic. 
It is above twenty miles in length, and navigable by ves- 
sels of 120 tons. The Steckinkz, used so early as 1390, 
connects the Elbe with the Gulf of Lubec ; that of Oden- 
see is of small extent, but important to the trade of Fionia, 
firom its qpening a communication with the Great Belt. 
Varioos other public works, in different parts of the king- 
dom, sudi aa artificial harbours, and banks for repellu^ 
the encroachments of the sea, have been executed or pro- 
jected under the liberal aui^ices of the reigning monarch. 

The lakes in Denmark are small, but exceedingly nu- 
merous, being computed at more than 400. Many of them 
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aoaroely desenre tiie name, beiiig little dae thm akaUow 
ponds. They abound in Jutland, Zealand, and Holstein ; 
wtakd Fionia, Laaland, and Lauenburg hare aevend that 
are admired fcnr their beautiful scenery. It is calculated 
that the waters, without reckoning the bays and inlets of 
the sea, form one sixteenth of the entire surface of the 
kingdom ; a seventy-ei^th part being occupied by the 
ctu^nels of rivers, and abore a twentieth covered with 
lakes and mitrshes.* ^ 

The Baltic, the Sitius Codanus or Pelagus Scythicum <^ 
antiquity, received its name, if we may credit Cluverius 
and Torfeos, from the two straits called the Belts. Its 
length is 600 miles, its breadth from 80 to 150, and its 
general depth from twelve to eighteen fathoms. This sea, 
like the Mediterranean^ is not subject to the rise or reflux 
of th6 tide ; but a strong current generally flows throu^ 
the Sound into the Cattegat, which, when checked by a 
west wind, causes a swell of two or three feet, especially 
m autumn, that inundates the lands, and renders. brackish 
the fresh-water lakes in its vicinity. Besides this outward 
current at the surface, there is another, as in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, at the depth of four or five fathoms, running in 
the opposite direction through the Bdts and the Sound, to 
compensate the loss, as it were, and maintain the necessary 
level. Its waters are colder and less salt than those of 
the ^orthem Ocean : a circumstance which, taken in c(mi- 
nexion with their equal motion, may account for their be- 
ing frozen nearly three months in the year, the ice in the 
two gulfs seldom disappearing before the middle of May. 

The kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, now united un- 
der one monarch, form an extensive region, a large portion 
of which, lying within the arctic circle, can scar^ly be re- 
garded as belonging to the civilized world. The extreme 
length of this wild and rugged territory, fom Ystad t6 the 
North Cape (lying between 66«> 20^ and 71° 11' 80" of lati- 
tude) is upward of 1100 miles; its breadth flrom Bergen to 
Stockhobn is 436; and its superficial dimensions have 
been reckoned by Forseil at 292,700 square miles (or 6652 
Swedish) ; of which the area of Norway comprises 122,460 
miles, and that of Sweden 170,240. Of the entoe penia- 

* Malte-Bruft, Gaog., book cxlix., p^ 872. 
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sola, S7,676 sqoare miles are coT^red with lakes^ riTen, 
and marshes.* Beyond the parallel of 63^ the Norwe> 
gian territory is a yeiy narrow tract, Taiying fi:om fiffy to 
fifteen miles in breadth, while the base or southern part 
is 250. 

Th6 Swedish geographers diTide their own kingdom into 
three regions. The southern, called Gothia, comprehends 
the districts of Scania, Blekhig, Smaland, HaUand, East 
and West Gothland, and the island of that name in the 
Baltic. The central, or Sweden Proper, containa Uidand, 
Sudermania, Westmania, Nerike, Wermeland, Dalame or 
Balecarlia, Gestrike, and Helsingia or Helsin^and. The 
Norriabd, or country of the north, embraces Angermania, 
West Bothnia, Jamtland, and Lappmark. These grand 
diTisions are broken down into a number of smaller terri- 
torial sections or prefectures (/oen), which have come in 
place of the ancient distribution into provinces.t A'simi- 
lar arrangement has been substituted in Norway. The 
Soedenfield, or Southern Region, comprises the dioceses of 



* Statistik too Schwedennach oflentlichen Dokiimeiiten,Toa 
Carl af Forselt ; uberaetzt tod A. G. F. Freese, Lubec, 1835. 

t The following are the names of the modern prefectures or 
counties, as they correspond with the ancient divisions. They 
are generally designatecf after their chief towns : 



SOUTHERN RBOION. 



Malmo. \t 

Christianstadt. . ( " 

Carlscnma Blekinf . 

Balmsutdt Halland. 

Wexio ) 

Oalmar ....... 

Jonkopioc 



Ctottenborg and Bo- \ 

w^Siii,i::::::[w.Q«uflMd. 

Mariestadt ) 

Linkopiag S. dotUand. 

Isle of GoUilaiid. 



CBHTBAL RBOlOir. 



SMSl"**" ?8«dennania and 

uS25!l?.;::::i ^p»"*>- 

Wealeraas } Westmania and 

Orebro > Nerike. 



Caristade 

Falan or Store- 
Kopperberg.... 

Geflleborg t*< 



MORTBBRlf RROIOir. 



OstsrsoDd.i 



( Aoffennania and 
{ Nedelpad. 
(Jamtland and 
*{. Usijeadalsa. 



Umea. 
Fitea. 

West BotbDia. 
Norttt Botlinia. 



Wermetand. 

JDaleearlia. 

) Gestrikeland 
{aodHslsificia. 
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Amnhmu and Christi&nsand ; the o^trel is oomp6(wd 
ofBergen and part of Trondheim ;* and the Norrland in* 
cfaides the rest of the country to the extremity of Fin- 
mailc The number of districts into which they are sob- 
divided is sixteen bailiwicks (ampts) and two counties.t 

The aspect of these kingdoms is extreme^ bleeJc and 
rude : their coasts are naked rocks, often rising in bdd 
octtline to a oonsideraUe height above the leyel of the sea, 
and intersected with innumerable gulfs and estuaries or 
fiords, running their winding; course far into the land. The 
part of Norway stretching along the Frozen Ocean pre- 
sents a continuous suoc^on of these friths, many of 
whi<^ are of great deptii, and remarkaUe for the puri^ 
and transparency of the water, so that shells and other 
minnte objects at the bottom are distinctly yisiUe firom 
thesurfiKse. All travellers have eiqnessed their delight at 
Tiewing, twenty or thirty fathoms bek>w them, the curious 
scenes and productions that strike the eye while gliding 
gently over the forests and meadows of these subknarine 
territories. On the southern and western shores there is 
a kind of double coast, an outer and an inner, the latter 
being the termination of the mainland, and the other a 
ehain^of rocky islands of various sizes, from a mere point 
to a mile or two in length. Between these barriers the 

* We adopt Trondheim (pronounced Tron^em) instead of 
Drontheim, as being the more correct Norwegian orthography, 
and nearly corresponding with the original Thrandia (ToorfteiM, 
vol \j p. 32) or Thrandheim. The name of Drontheun, or 
Dronfon, is a corruption said to haTe been introduced by the 
Irish in their early intercourse with Norway.— Clarke's Twi* 
els, ToL iz., prefiM^e. Barrow's Excursions, ^ 397. 

t Of these ampis the following is the distribution : 

SOBSBWrtlLO. 

Af gerahaos ....') Soodre-Berfenhnas. 

Nordre*B«rgeiUiQiis. 



Cbrteitn VAcfershuDs. 

Bnskerud ( 

JtrtoberKCotmCy | 
Lturriff County , 



;l< 



JjJjgJ^;;:::: >Cliiisaanssnd. 
Stanafar. 



Sondref-Troodheink 
Nordre*TrondhMm. 

MORTBaaii Ktmoii. 
Norrisnd. 
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water is smooth, and affi>rds safe 'navigation for boats and 
small vessels, even when the sea is agitated; the on^ 
dailger arises from the sadden gusts that blow throng the 
openings between one island and another.* 

The Swedish coast along the Cattegat is dark and pre- 
cipitous ; to the north of Helsingborg, as far as Gotten- 
borg, it is steep and rocky, but lowers gradually towards 
the south, where the distknt spires of I^dscrona, Lund, 
and Malmo are visibie above the flat country. The same 
description applies to the. opposite shore from Stockhohn 
to Calmar. 

The number of islands that surround the Scandinavian 
peninsula is almost infinite ; but the greater part of them 
are too insignificant to claim the notice of geography. The 
two most important, Oland and Grothland, lie in ^ Baltic 
The former is in length eighty-three miles, and fi:om ei|^ 
to fourteen in breadth ; it sounds in rich pastures and 
pleasant valleys. The latter is of considerable extent, be- 
ing about seventy miles long and twenty-seven broad ; it 
had several lakes and rivers, while in the interior there are 
forests stocked with game, and hills whose bare and dreary 
summits rise to the height of 200 or 800 feet. Hueen, m 
small islet at the entrance to the Sound, is chiefly remark- 
able as being the spot where the celebrated astronomy 
Tycho Brahe resided, and where he constructed his ob- 
servatory, to which he gave the name of Uraniehburg. 
The Aland group, at the mouth of the Bothnic Gulf, by 
their natural position belong to Sweden, but they were ce- 
ded to Russia w^en she obtained possession of Finland. 

By far the most numerous of these insular dependencies 
are situated on the western coast, extending from Bukke 
Fiord to the North Cape, and known by the appeUation of 
the Norwegian Archipelago. They are usually subdivided 
into three classes, of which those of Bergen and Trondbeim 
are the smallest. Two of these islands have gained some 
historical reputation: Fidje, where Harald HaarfiBiger is 
said to have held his court, and Yigeren, remarkable as the 
place whence the celebrated Rolf or RoUo, the conqueror 

♦ Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke> Travels in Norway, p. 195. 
Barrow's Excursions in the North of EurOpe, p. 269. InglitV 
Journey through Norway, &c., p. 22, 24. 
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<tf Notmandy and anoestor of Wifliam I. of E&j^aad, took 
his departure with hk band of sea-rovers in quest of for* 
eign adventures.* 

But the most extensive group, as well as the most valu- 
able for their conunercial importance, are the Lofoden ides^ 
renowned from the'earUest ages as the great fishing sta- 
tion of the North. Their appearance is rugged and dis- 
mal, resembling piles of rocky mountains heaped upon 
each other, covered with snow^ and rising abruptly froni 
the 1)osom. of the deep to an elevation varying from 100 
to 4000 feet.f Hindoo, Langoe^ Andoe, and Senjen are 
the largest ; but East Vagpe is the central point for the 
fisheries, and it has continued so since the dkwn of Nor- 
wegian history.' They are separated from the mainland by 
the tempestuous chaimel of West Fiord, at the entrance to 
which, between the lower point of the group and the small 
island of Moskoe, is the celebrated Mo^kenstroem or Mal- 
stroem, so terrible in the annals of Northern navigation. 
The ancient belief of its being a subterraneous abyss, pen- 
etrating the globe, or communicating with the Gulf of 
Bothnia, has, among other fables, been long discarded; 
and the true cause ^ this dangerous whirlpool is the con- 
flicting agitation of the waves, as the tide risiss or falls, 
against the rooks which confine the sea to a narrow pas- 
sage. These straits do not afford a si^ciently quick out- 
let to the immense body of water which presses like a 
wedge between its shelving barriers ; the ebb returns with 
pro(]^ous force, and when their motion is opposed by high 
winds, the^struggling billows mount into the air, and pre- 
cipitate themselves in cataracts or whirl into eddies, whose 
powerful suction draws down fish,, boats, and everything 
that approaches it, to the bottom of the vortex. Large 
' pines, absorbed by the current, have reappeared after being 
diafed in the rocky caverns until their trunks were bruised 
and torn as if covered with bristles. In cahn weatiier the 
iurioos turmoil nearly ceases ; but in stoims the darling 
and roaring of the waves aro heard at a great distance, 
and the waiy mariner dreads to approach within seven 

* Torfiius, torn, ii, p. 80, &c. Balbi^ Abr6g6 de Gfographie» 
p. 383. 
t Von Buch's Ti^avels, chap. vi.,.p. 140-146. 
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miles of this destracthre ccdlision of the elements* AU 
though exaggerated descriptions hove been giren of tiie 
MaLstroem) its real dangers are unquestiomble. But it » 
not the only phenomenon of the kind in these seas. 8a^ 
enstroem, near Badoe, is equally perilous, and not less fe- 
tal to the natives. In all the soimds between tiie isdtmds 
of Lofbden the tide flows in with the impetuosity of the 
most rapid rivers, and on that account the outermost benur 
the name of streams, s^i Napstiroem, Sandstioem, 6mi* 
soestroem, and Sundklastroan.* 

No country except Switzerland rivals Scandinavia in 
the sublime and picturesque beauty of its mountainsw 
Sweden may be considered as an immense rock, covered 
with a bed of vegetable earth of various dqitiis, i^ereui^ 
the soil in aH directions, and appearing sometin^es in vMf 
ked, isolated portions, but generally piled up in stupendous 
ridges, traversing nearly the whole length of the peninsida. 
Forsell compares it to a huge l^ow heaving gradual^ 
from the east, and petrified at the moment i^ten. it was 
about to break, j^esenting an abrupt and precipitous crest 
towards the west, as it descends into the Norwegian tenti* 
tory.f Tlie hills in Scania and €rothland seem detached 
ftcm the more compact masses in the interior ; towards 
Smaland and Jonkoping they become more lofty, runng to 
an elevation of 1000 or 1300 feet. The hif^est poioEt is 
Tunab^g, from which there is a delight|hl view. But the 
great Scandinavian chain is that which divides the king- 
doms, forming for many ages an almost insiqieraUe bar- 
rier between two hostile states. It comm^ces near Got- 
tehborg, cuhninates gradually m approadiing the bade 
limit of Daleearlia, and, stretching throoi^ the wild des- 
erts of Jamtland, Ls^pmark, and Finmark, it penetnrtee 
ahnost to the North, Cape, facing the Polar Ocean with 
eliffis of prodigious magnitude. Its western dechvity de- 
scends into Norway in abrupt and rugged grandeur ; the 
eastern is less n^d, and sends forth a vast namber of 

♦ t»ontdppidsn, Nat. Hist, of Norway, p. T7-89, foL edition. 
Thaamip, Magasin for Danmarks og Norges Beskrivelse, torn, 
ii., p. 4d. Mscription des lies du Loffode, par If. Leaing. 
NoQTelle^ Annales des Voyages, tome zxri, 183^. 

t Forsell, Statistik, p. 3. 
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Iniidies, tiiat shoot aerom the mtbte of Sweden to th0 
^aiaxgm of the Bothnio Onlf. 

This extedlBiYe imge ditides itself into three distinet 
Masses, known by diflisrent sppeBations. The lowest, or 
Thnhan Mouatainsi occupies aU the sonthem part of Nor^ 
%aj, and is oompbsed en Langefield, SognefieM, Hardan> 
gei^eld, FiUefi^d, and the other ridges extending from tiie 
«oiu«e <tf the Vog to the Naze. The hei^t of these 
mnps varies from 6478 to 6540 feet The Dofrines or 
BoTrefidd commenoe at Rcnnsdal, near the boondary be* 
tweeo the dioceses of AggershuoB, Bergen, and Trondheim^ 
%rl^ the great chain is completely intersected by the val^ 
ley of Lessoe> The highest sommits are those of Skagst- 
lo»-Fmd (8896 feet), and the famous Snsehatten (8121 
fMit), hitiberto deemed the Mont Blanc of Scandinavia. 
From ^eir eastern side branch off Seveberg and Synku, 
Ivhidi terminate in the platforms of Central Sweden. The 
kngest ndge is the Koelen^ stretdiing from its junction 
Iprith the Dofrines to the far^est extremity of Lapland ; 
the highest of which, Suhtehna^ is 6081 feet. The isP 
ttod-groups of Lofoden and Tromsoe may be considered as 
the maritime branch of this great inland range, which 
changes its northern direction exacts at that point of diyer' 
gcnce.* 

The fantastic appeidrioiceSj and strange diyersities of 
<Aiapes which these Alpine regions frequently present, have 
excited tiie admiration of all travellers. Sometimes their 
Meep and naked crests resemble cities crowned with towers 
end battlements ; others might be mistaken for regular 
fortresses, or casUes defended -with walls and ramparts. 
If ear Alstahoug, m the old district of Hcdgeland', is the re 
iB^arkaMe chister called the Syv Soettem^ or SeVen Sii^rs^ 
iqninging almost perpendiculariy out of the sea, and rising 
leyond the region of snow to the height of 4360 feet Many 

* Balbi, Abr6g6 de 04og., p. 93, 382. Mflltei-Bran, vol. iv., p, 
15; viii., p. 523. Laing's Retidsnce in Norway, p. 52, &c. 
Ton Bneh^s Travels, p. 94-101. It is evident that the Scandi- 
navian names Fiord and Field or Fjail (pronounced Fi-ell) aiv 
the originals of our Frith and Fell. The Northern vig^ a bay, 
and not the Latin view, a town, is the true etymology of ouT 
Wick, Berwick, and other places on ths soast having that ter* 
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of them are perforated with cayenis to an uiikfloWB dep^ 
and exhibit curious subterraneous formations. The Torg- 
hatten derires its name from its likeness to the human 
head surmounted with a hat, and 10 completely perforated 
by an aperture or eye 3000 feet in length, and neaxty 400 
in diameter. It is seen many miles at sea, and answeis 
the purpose of a signal to mariners. The dark and k^ 
masses of the Dovreiield exhibit scenery equally pieta* 
resque and sublime. Their higher regions are ck^ed with 
snow or glaciers, and the lower with forests of pine, except 
where terminating abruptly in perpendicular chasms, ^kmn 
which the foaming streams dash over rocks and catai^ots 
to the narrow valleys below. 

The Swedish mpuntains are on a less stupendous scale 
than in the sister kingdom. In the northern districts they^ 
present indeed the same rugged aspect, but in the. sontb- 
em provinces th^y are agreeably diversified with ^di pa»- 
ture4ands, flowery meadows, and cultivated plains. One 
remarkable feature common to, all these countries is the 
immense number of granite l>lodcs, or boulders, that lie 
scattered over the surfece, as if torn teem tiieir primitive 
beds by some great convulskm of nature. Thede isolated 
fiagments, miany of which are of enormous sis^ appear te 
have been driven by s^ overwhelming power across the 
Baltic into the plains of Kussia and the coasts <f( Geimanv ; 
perhaps even into England, where varieties of these cues 
tached rocks occur, different trom the native ftmnationsy 
and which are supposed to have been drifted either attaclMd 
to masses of ice, or by the force of a diluvial current from 
the nearest continent^ strata of Norway. 

These and other geological phenomena seem to indicate 
that Scandinavia, at a remote epoch, must have been the 
seat of earthquakes or inundations, whose vident action 
has rent her mountains asunder, and toeised their noBi 
over the fkce of the earth to the distance of many leagues. 
Kear ]3ergen, in the island of Hiertoen, there rises above 
the waves a pile of black and porous lava, which has been 
attributed to the causes already mentioned. The Nor- 
wegian traditions ascribe the innumerable blocks, some at 
fhem thirty or forty feet in height, with which the soil is 
Btre wedy to the hammer of Thor, who threw the fragmento 
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ki eferj direetioii wMe seekmg the implemftnt 
Vliidi lie had let fall in the midst of his operations.* 

Most of the rivers in Sweden have their source in the 
ne^ Alpine chain that separates the two kingdoms, and 
iisdiaige themselves into the Gulf of Bothnia. The dis- 
tance Iwtween these mountains and the sea heing much 
greater than in Norway, and the declivity less steep, the 
alieams, are oonsidervbly larn^er, but none of them run a 
kogtheoed ooone. Of these the more important are the 
Tomea, whidi maxka the limits of Russia ; the Kalix, the 
liolea, the Pitea, the SkeHeftea, and the Umea, which wash 
tke lespective towns at their emboachures. The Niurunda 
is a magnifieent ^^tream, winding its course through the 
little dirtrict of Medelpad, amid rocks and forests ; and 
mpteadmf at its lower extremity into a sheet of water, not 
iBfenor m beauty and magnitude to the Lake of Locarno. 
The Angeimann traverses West Bothnia and the province 
€f Hemosand ; near its mouth it is two miles in width, and 
has been eompared to tbe Rhine for the beauty of its seen- 
ery. The Liusne passes through Helsingia ; and the Dal, 
which is divided into two branches, Ti^Uers the district of 
StorapKo{^rberg, in Dalecarlia. In its eastern basin (Os- 
terdalen) are the celebrated mines of Falun and Hedmora. 
ft is one of the finest rivers in Sweden, and has a course 
of 260 miles. From the rams and the melting of the snow 
it is liable to sudden elevations, and rushes with a tremen- 
doBs force that sweeps away forests, and even vast frag- 
ments of granite, in its headlong cilrrent. It discharges 
itself mto the Gulf of Bothnia ;^ but Forsell thinks that at 
no very distant period it ran a different and more direct 
eourse, by Sala into the Mselar. t The numerous dataracts 
HI this and the other streams tiiat descend from the Nor- 
wiQgian mountains, surpass in the wild and romantic gran- 
dflur of their scenery many of those celebrated falls in other 
futB of Europe, of which travellers have given such elab- 
«ate descriptions. The Clara enters the Wener at Carl* 

, * Stefifon'a Obserrations on the Physical Geography of Scan- 
dinana. Hertha, vols, x., zi Thomson's Travels in Sweden, 
p. 52. Barrow's Ezcarsions, ch. iv., p. 133. Laing quojtes an 
•nchority whieh reckons seven distinct earthquakes in Norway 
iiK6 1797, and mentions sevsral of an earlier date.^Residenoe 
m Norway, p. U4. t Focsell, Statistik, p. 16. 
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Btadt; the Grotha issuos fiom the southern eiireaii^-of 
the same lake, and throws itself, after a suocesskm of 
eptendid falls, the most remarkable of which are the Trol* 
hietta and Inthatta, into the Baltic at Gottenb(»g. 



Norway is profusely watered with rivers, which traverse 
its valleys in every direction. The Glommen rises in the 
lofty Dofrines, to the south of Trondheim, flows through the 
distarict oi Hedemarken and part of Agfeishuus, and em|^ 
ties itself into the Skager Rack, near Fredenckstadt, after 
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aocNmeDf 414iBie8. It has many eatanets, and is 8id>* 
ject to deatractiYB inundations, which desolate the adja- 
cent fields, and sometimes sweep cff houses and herds of 
cattle in its fincioQS career. One of its falls is at Ha&luny 
about ten miles from its mouth, where the riyer, which, 
according to a recent trardler, is about the size of the 
Thames at Richmond, grtu^xahy contracts itself into a 
more hurried current u^ it arhves at the deep gorge 
fonned by the projecting rocks, and then bursts headlong 
and almost peipendiculuty, from a height of seyenty-four 
leet,Jnto the abyss Jbeneath.* The Louyen, the Drammen, 
and title Oddem all disdiarge themselyes into the same 
strait ; the fast passes Kong^erg and Lauryig ; the second 
eaters the Gulf of Christiania ; and the thipd, once cele- 
bmed for its^peari-fldiery, pours its waters into the sea at 
Ghristiansand. The Driya, the Nid, the Snaasen, the Nam- 
aen, the Selten, and yarious other streams, take a westerly 
4irection,and precipitate themselyes into the Frozen Ocean. 
At Fiemnfos, near Lister, there ,is a waterfall of 6(k) feet, 
and another of 850 at Roegenfos, in the proyince of Telle- 
maik. 

Hie peculiar structure of Scandinayia giyes occasion to 
hnmense collections of inland waters (yands or yangs), the 
nnmber of wfaidi is greater in that peninsula than in any 
odier European region of the same extent. Owing to the 
decliyity of the ground, the la^ in Norway do not equal 
la magnitude thM^of Sweden. The largest is the Miosen, 
sixty miles long and about fifteen broad, through which 
flows the Yonnen, one of the tributaries of the Glonnnen. t 
It is formed liy the expansion of the Lougen, a rapid stream 
that issues near the foot of Snaehatt^ and winds through 
the diaiming and nunantic yalleys of Guldbransdal and 
Hedemaik; pres^iting, in its ooiut^ of 170 miles, a con- 

♦ Eyer8st*8 Journey tlwoogh Norway, p. 240. ForwU states, 
that in high floods part of the waters of the Glommen run mto 
the Wener Lake, through the small rivers Wrangselfve and 
Byelfre ; and this direction, he remarks, seems tnore natural 
t£an iu present course by the sharp angular bend which it takes 
ift Kongrringer in its way to the sea at Frederickstadt-^Stetii- 
tik, p. 15. 

t IImmI, p. 45S. Banow*s Ezcnnioni, p. 370. Clarke's 
Ttefsl% Tol. z., chap, yi 
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* 
stant mtoeeaeaoa of tendsctpeB loimBHedte tbek pk^ba^ 
leaqoe beanty. The Raada Fk>ni, ttie SperiUen Yand, aai 
the Tyra Fwrd &ad a eonunoa passage to theaea thiougb 
the cfaaimel of the IhraBamen. The FcenmiidBoe, neai 
Roraas, b of considerable extent (forty-tharee miles longX 
aiMi feeds the Clara River, The fiords of TiondheJaoOt Hav- 
dadg^, Sogne, Molde, and various otiiers on. the weatna 
ooa^ may be said to partake^ the character both of lakes 
and estuaries. 

The largest and most important of the Scandinavian 
' kdces are in Sweden. In the interior of the provinces tiiaft 
stretch along the Bothnic Gi:df tiiey abound, and many q€ 
them are described as lying in the bosom of the richest Ale* 
inne scenery. TheTornea,lAdea,Pitea,Umea,AngBrm8ttv 
and other riverS, take their origin from these mounftaiibre*- 
erv^rs. The SiUian adorns the centre of Dalecariia. The 
Hi^mar, near Orebro,, is about thirty-five mfles in lengthy 
ai^ ^m five to fifteen in breadth. The Maelar, thou]g^ 
befHrmg the name of a l^e, is a capacious arm eithe sea^ 
which projects its irregulsur length to the distance of sixt;y 
miles into the interior; It is reckoned to contain ahoofe; 
1300 islands, and k indent^ by nmnerons gul£i and prom- 
ontories. On its n(»them margin stands the capital^ 
Stockhc^m, the appearance and environs of whidi present 
one of the most romantic and diversified scenes to be found 
in Sweden. The sin:£au^ of the estuary is covered with a 
multitude of rocks, some steep and bare, others decoaated 
with villas and chimps of trees^ On one hand waves a 
forest on a green dedivity; foi^er off,. the eye rests on 
littie hills or islands ; here a pleasant valley opens to tba 
view ; th^^e arise majestic mountains and naked cMs, the 
hnage of pict&presque desolation. The metropolis itseb^ 
itaud afi t^s wild, grandeur, seems placed in the mid^e oC 
a large and magniiicent garden ; it occupies two peninsulas 
and several islands, aaS. hence it has bem denominalBd 
the Venice of the Nortii. Its ten, divisions, separated^ 
natural canals running in'afl directions, communicate wtfh 
each other by thirteen good stone bridges, besides various 
Qihea» of wood. Many of the streets nse in a circuit firom 
the margin of the lake, one above another, leaning against 
the foee of the rocks, and forming a charming amphilhsa- 
txe, erowned by the king's pelaoe, ¥iduc|khaa a. maaqr aai 
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ei^ot. Hie Biefatr Tuiet from twentj to lortgr 
I in feroadlli^ isd timmgboot its whole extent the banks 
preBegt tke same akematioii of landad^-soeneiy, the 
country beeominf more levd md fertile towaids the plain 
cf Upsala, ^stant about foity-fiye miles from ihe caiMtaL 

The lake next in iiiq>ortance is the Wetter, which oom- 
ttniBcaitee with the Baltic by the River Motala, at N(nT- 
Inipiiif . It is above eighty miles long, and fh)m fifteen to 
twen^ broa4 ; its dejifth varies from 160 to 450 feet, and 
te deration above the sea is about S90. The navigation 
js dttigeFOQS, owing to the violent blasts tiiat tdaie tram 
^be adjaceirt monntains, and even in cafan weather the w»- 
teis are iiaUe to sudden sgiEation. Thie Wen^ is much 
vaore ext^ive, and, next to the Ladoga and OnegBL in 
Bnssia, it is the largest lake in £urope, being reckoned 
imiety-ei^t English miles in lengt]^ and -fiffy-six at ita 
I^!eale8t breadth. Its borders are stndded^with islhnds, 
and towards the northeastern ecEtremitieB the shores are 
bold and ricUy mantled vrith wood. Above thirty tributaiy 
UKamB ^sehATge their waters into tius immense mland 
■ea. The t^edish lakes are s^ged to be diminiriiing m 
Me, a<9roi]mstaiioe that has affected" the rivers, most of 
nHnoh have ^eir soiupee in these natimd reservoirs.* 

.Sweden has not neglected to avail herself of the maajr 
natoral facilities which she possesses for internal naviga- 
tion. The advantages of traaspotting the iron, timber, 
sgi kfa Hm at and ether firodnce <tf the interior ,to the |Nin- 
^pA marts far OonsomptioB, suggested a variety of projeefes 
te e m wili ng her numeroos lakes into ^^lannels of omn- 
vumcatioa betvroen the chief ports and maritime depdts 
%SL the loBgdom. So eaity as the reign of Gnstavas Vasa 
•ndhis son Eiik XIV., g o veameat had tmned its atten- 
tion to thas subject . Hans were fonaed for avoiding the 
«irooltooB passage of Hvb Soond by a sure direct line of 
fa ter es aw e, but the turboienee af the times prevented 
tiMm ^nm. behig carriei into execution. Gustavus Ad<4- 
jfaos is SMd to have encouraged the desiga of establishing 
m wateF<«oi[v^rance fnaat Ihe Bailie to ^e Catt^gs^, bat 
«a petsoa eoald be iband ^Id enoa|(h to andeitake the 

• Coxe^TrKv«lt,T61.v.,p. 111. HMsel,p.S4& Thoni«m> 
Tmvili,^aM. €lKkS%TMV«ls,isiix.,]ki:fi8;a^|k«0I. 
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enterprise. Some attempts vera made 1^ Cbailes X|. ; 
but his heroic son, to whom no difficnltifB d^ppeated insiir- 
mountable, was the first that gare a practical impulse to 
those grand schemes, which his premature death left to be 
accomplished und^ the more fortunate audioes of his 
successors. He completed the Canal of Arboga (about 
seren nules long), begun by his father, which unites the 
Melar and the Hiehnar. From the eictremity of the for- 
mer lake, between the towns of Keying and Westeraas^ 
proceeds the Canal q( Stroemshohn, which ijpeDB a line of 
oomnranication from Stockhohn to the borders of Dalecar* 
lia. This work was commenced in 1778, and finished at 
a great expense of labour imd money. It is formed chiefiy 
by connecting a chain of streams and lakes together as fiu* 
as the Sodra Barken, by n^eans of cuts, some of which are 
aboye 800 feet in length, and excavated firom the solid rock. 
There are tiiree other canals, which have been constructed 
with a view to the accommodation of the metropolis ; tbi^ 
of Ahnare-stak, convicted in 1823, facilitates the inter- 
course between Stockhohn and Upsala ; the Waddo shoort- 
ens the navigation from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Baltic, 
by avoiding Sie dangerous -strait between Sweden and the 
Archipelago of the Aland Ides. The Sodertelge connects 
the Maelar also with the Baltic, and has been finished since 
1819. 

The greatest of all these national undertakings is the 
Gotha Canal, which is reckoned the most stiqiendous of 
the kind in the North of Europe. The grand project of 
uniting the Baltic and the Cattegat, by opening a passage 
across the country throng the lakes, had oocmned to Jo- 
han Bras^ bishop of Linkoimig, so ear^ as the e^d of the 
fifteenth century, during the wars with Denmark, when 
the occupation of the Soiund. by a hostile power arrested 
ibe importation of the necessary articles of oonsun^tion 
into Sweden. Charles Xn. revived the design, and eio- 
ployed in its execution the cd^rated engines Pelheim; 
but his death caused a second interruption; nor was the 
work resumed until 1754^ in the i&ga of Ado^phus-Fred^ 
^0. The chief difiioul^ was to overcome Uie natural 
obstructions caused by the &mous cataracts of Trolhsetta, 
which rendered the navigatimi at that part of the streaiv 
•kngettier impracticabie. Tlusthi^ attempted to eS^Ivy 
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I of dams and 8]aioea» ooogtruoted in the bedof tiie 
liver at vast labour and e^tense. At length, after many 
obstacles and Belaya, partly the effect of ttiese ill-jad^ed 
measorea, the canal was comi^sted in 1800, upon a ^an 
BOggested by Gustayus m., whidi directs the waters mto 
a s^srate duumel, thus entirely avoiding the fidls and 
whirlpools that had baffled all the efforts of the original 
projector. The new cut is ^ccarated through the solid 
IOCS to the extent o£ 4700 feet, the depth is eleven, and the 
breadth twenty-one feet. It has nine basins or locks, five 
Of which are hpllowed in a rock 110 feet high. By these 
means the waters of the Wener are cohducted over three 
a^tarate declivities into the Gotha, 126 feet lower than the 
surface of tiie lake.* 

Ibl connexym with these magnificent labours, others were 
aabseqn^frtly prosecuted with a view to unite ike two great 
inland seas. The Canal of Westrogotha leaves the Wener 
near Sjotorp, opposite the island of Thorso, and enters the 
small itdet ci Viken, which joins the Wetter near Yanas. 
This task was executed under the direction of Count de 
Platen, and in 1882 the works were opened with great 
oer^nony by the reigning kinfi^ This Ime of intercourse 
is carried still farther by the Canal of Ostrogotha, which 
inrooeeds from tfaie eastern side of the Wetter, and, ^uRer 
passing through the small lakes of Boren and Roxen, it 
pursues its course to the Gulf oi Slatbaken, near Soder- 
hoping, thus completing (the navigaticm between the Wener 
and the Baltic. By these channels of internal ccHnmuni- 
cation, a passage is opened between the oj^site coasts of 
Sweden, through its finest and wealthiest provinces. In 
Nonland simihir projects are in operation for rendering 
navigaUe the rivers c€ those extensive forest-districts, t 

The <dimate <^ Scandinavia is subject to considerabie 
mffiation, but in general it is le^ rigorous than that oi 
other country 1^^ und^ the same parallels of latitude ; 
a droumstance whidt is partly attributable to its proximity 
to tiM sea, and partfy to the shdtering infiuence of the 

* Coze*s Travels, vol. tv., b. vil, c. 9. Clarke's Travels, vpL 
iz., c. iv. Acerbi*s Travels, voL L, c. iL Barrow's Ezcorsions, 
c. v., p. 117. 

t Dsumont, Voyage en Suede, tome ii., c. zxii. Meredith's 
Memorials oCi^iarlss John, king of Sweden and Norway, p. 72, 
78. 
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^_„_.j Alpine ranges, wbidi aoxeea the plaiiMiand ybO£J9 
from the icy blasts of the Polar Ocean. In Sweden there 
exists a remarkable difference of ten^teratore, the limit of 
which is the Dal, separating the kingdom nearly into two 
equal divisions. To the noith of that river the six districts 
preserve a complete analogy in their climate and prodao- 
tions ; while the eighteen soothem provinces are more 
favoured by natore, and display many of those charms 
which belong to warmer regions. Scania and Gothland 
may compare with England in the miMness of their at- 
mosphere and the fertility of thdr soil Stockhdm is not 
infested by the thick fogs that cover the level sorface of 
Germany ; and nowhere are the natives exposed to those 
sudden and chilling alternations which prove so liEital to 
health and human life in other parts of Europe. The air 
is generally pure, and nothing can exceed the extreme 
beautjr of a dear winter night, often illumined by the Au- 
rora Borealis ; or wh^i tiie stars seem to have doubled 
their nun^r and brilliancy, looking calmly down on the 
wide e^qianse of snowy desolation that is spread below. 

The summer is riiort, but warm and dry. At the ex- 
tremity of the Bothnic Gulf it ends in September. In the 
districts washed by the Baltic the leaves appesff towards 
the end of May, and fall before the middle (^October. 
Grain is usually sown in May or June, aiid reaped in Au- 
gust. The intense heat o£ the sun, which at that season 
continues eighteen hours above the horizon, soon bring the 
crops to maturity. Wheat ripens in a few months, and 
barley tometimes in six or seven weeks.* 

The winters are long and severe,4asting from Novem- 
ber to April or May, and sometimes extenduig their dreary 
reign over thahalf of June. Frost and snow commenoe in 
November, when the whole earth is enveloped with a white 
mantle. The lakes and rivers are converted into solid ice. 
The clouds of vi^ur sent up by the dashing cataracts re- 
turn in [Rowers of silvery sand, reflectingin the solar rays 
all tiie prismatic hues of the rainbow. The trees and (^ 
jects in the fields are fringed with hoary ornaments ; car- 
riaoes pass noiselessly over layers of snow in the streets j 
and the houses, dcicked in the fantastic embroideiy of 

* Clarke's Travels, vd. x^ c. iv., p. 828. 
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tthining idcles, resemUe enehantod palaces. To protect 
their iqKiitinents against this intensi^ of cold^ the inhab* 



itants use stovies, which are ingeniously contiived to difiuse 
a large degree of heat with a small quantity of fuel. They 
also fortify their persons with a double or triple supply of 
appaiel, consisting of furs, pelisses, gloves, galoches, jack' 
boots Ihied with flannel, and other requisites, which extend 
a Swedish wardrobe to an inconvenient size. In Jamtland 
and around Tomea, tb.e climate iis so rigorous that the lakes 
sometimes ren^un congealed during the whole year ; and 
the natives are obliged to cut their crops green, before they 
are buried under wreaths of snow. 
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TheMslar is xuauiSfy dear of ke Iprtibe tith of Aprils 
and in the interior the swallow makes its a^^earance about 
the middle of May. The prevailing winds are the west 
and northwest ; the latter Uows for serenty-fonr days in 
the year on an average, and the north only about 'thirty<> 
three or thir^-four. The climate is necemarily modified 
by the elevation of the land. Above 100,000 square miles^ 
or more than a third of the whole enrfu^ is upward <n 
. aOOO feet higher than the le vd of the sea, and of this por' 
tion 3700 square miles are covered with perpetual snow^ 
of which neaily 3000 belong to Norway. Sweden is m this 
respect uMnre finrtunate than the sister kingdom ; not more 
than 14,500 square miles' rise 3000 feet above the sea ^ 
114,600 aie below 300 feet of elevation ; so tiiat about « 
third part of the whole countiy enjoys the mild climate iu' 
eident to low and shdtered districts. In the most geniat 
situations, such as Scania, the mean temperature of the 
year does not exceed 45^ of Fahrenheit ; while at Enou' 
tekis, in latitude 68^ 30^, and 1470 feet above the sea, it ii» 
26 85^ At Christiania it is about 43*16^ AtTrmdheint 
the severest cdd is generally about 7** or 0^ b^ow iero# 
At Stocldioln the thermometer descends in winter to 36-6^ 
below the freeung point ; and the greatest heat reccnded 
(Ju]y 38, 1811) was se"" oeirtigrade, or 96-8<> of FahreiK 
heit* 

In no country in the woiid is tiie contrast so renunrka' 
ble he^weesk the protracted rudeness and de8olatk>n of 
winter and the sudden luxuriance of spring. The transi-' 
tion is so quick that there appears to be no interval be' 
tween the seasons of frost and flowers. The sim, as if 
anxious to compensate for its long absence, caBs forth thcr 
slumbering^ loveliness of nature with a more powerfbl 
charm than anywhere else attends the revival of vegeta^ 
tion. The cderity with which the barren grandeur of 
Hyperborean scenery is converted into a blooming pan^ 
dise, has struck the poetic iUiagination ei one of our own 
countrymen: 

* Foneli, Statistik, p. 2, dEo. The mean tempentim a^ 
Stockhohn in January ii 24^ and in July 64**. Thoins<n'^ 
Travels, p« 3S0, 405< Clarke's Travels^ toL z., p. 2a8< 
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«< (X tis the touch of fiiiry hand 
That wakes the spring of Northern land: 
It warms not there by slow degrees, 
With changefd pulse, the uncertain breeze; 
But sudden on tne wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant Terdure springs uound. 
And magic flowers bedeck the ground.''* 

These observations apply equally to the tints of the 
opening rose, the vivid freshness oi the greensward, the 
budding foliage of the woods, and the bright colouring of 
the azure heaven. The spectacle, particularly in the 
mountainous districts, where the transition is the most 
rapid, is delightfully picturesque. The snow melting in 
the sunbeams, and rushing from the sides of the hills in 
numberless rivulets through the valleys; the mighty 
streams loosened from their icy chains,' and rolling on- 
ward with augmented tide ; the trees, as it were instan- 
taneously, arrayed in all their summer glory ; the birds 
filing the air with their tuneM strains; the clear s^, 
scarcely dimmed by the shades of night ; the gladness, in 
short, pervading the whole of animated nature, all com- 
bine in the Northern spring to create an overiowing sen- 
sation of life, as awakened from a lengthened torpor, t 

The climate of Norway, as has been ahready observed, 
is less rigorous, and presents greater variety than that of 
Sweden. Nor is it equally penetrating and severe in all 
parts of the country ; towards the eastern frontier, and in 
the interior, the winter is longest and the cold most in- 
* tense. The vernal season announces itself, as in the 
neighbouring kingdom, by the sudden and terrible ravages 
occasioned by the mating of the snows. During the 
month of Apnl and the greater part of May the country is 
impassable ; and in the mountains travelling is impractica- 
ble tin August or September, when the thaw-fe^ torrents 
have subsided, and the summer heats have lost their force. 
Grain and vegetation advance to maturity with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, as the sun, only disappearing for a few hours, 
never allows the earth to cool. In the southern provinces, 
the temperature in some particular districts admits of bar- 

* W. Herbert's Miscellaneous Poetry, Hriga, canto H 
f Geqer, Svea Rikst Hafder, torn, i., p. 47. 
Vol. I.— E 
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ing two crops in the year ; but this happens only in very 
warm seasons. The air is generally pure and salubrious, 
and conducive to the longevity of the natives. 

Along the western coasts the country assumes a differ- 
ent character. . The exhalations from the ocean are inju- 
rious both to animal and vegetable life^ the ibgs, rains, 
and tempests extend their noxious influence, one effect of 
which is to increase the virulence of scurvy. The bays 
among the rocks seldom freeze ; the cold is Httle felt ex- 
cept when the north and east winds prevail, which blow 
from the Polar Sea (ft across the snowy ridges of the 
Scandinavian Alps. At Bergen, the longest day is nine- 
teen hours ; at Stockhohn, eighteen and a half ; at Lund, 
seventeen and a half ; at Trondheim, twenty-one ; and at 
Tomea, twenty-one and a half. In these high latitudes, 
Jiowever, there is no darkness, as the sun at midnight is 
.almost visible. At the last-mentioned place he is rarely 
:8een in winter above the horizon more than a few min- 
utes, and the atmosphere is so intensely keen as to congeal 
i^irits of wine.* 

Over all Scandinavia the dreary season of nature is the 
most fevourable part of the year for the activity of com- 
meicial transactions and the mutual intercourse of the in- 
hattttants. The merchant finds a path to distant markets 
across the solid gulfs and over hardened snows, which no 
other process could render accessible. Pleasures and 
amusements are kept up in constant succession. In the 
environs of the towns the plains and borders of the lakes 
are converted into frozen race-courses, where the eleganco 
Mid richness of the sledges, the splendour of the harness- 
ii^, and the beauty of the horses, fleet as the wind, and 
malung the air resound with the clear tinkling of their 
little bells, present a scene surpassing, in gayety and ani- 
mation the more brfltiant assemblages that crowd the pub- 
lic pr^Benades in softer climes. Miht^ bands often ac- . 
-company these lively f^tes ; and the contest is occasional^ 
predonged by twddight, which gives a picturesque effect to 
the trains of joyous carriages, moving with great velocity 
-mer the whitened flelds. 

* Aoe^i*« Travels, vol. i., chap.- xxvi. Clarke's Traivels, vd. i^ 
chap. Tiii., p. 341, &c. Consett's Tour through Swedish hvf 
land, p. 52-60. Von Buch, p. 379, 380 
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h is pleasing to obserre how nature eontriyes in these 
fAeril latitudes to equalize her gifts, and to provide com- 
pensation for bounties more lavishly bestowed on trq;»eal 
lands. The Scandinavians cannot boast of the orange- 
groves of Italy, the wines of France, or the silks, per- 
fumes, and other costly productions of the East ; but they 
are free from those scourges of pestilence, vcdcanoes, and 
earthquakes which desolate the blooming regions of the 
South; they have not their poisonous winds nor their 
venomous reptiles ; and they never know the fearftd rava- 
ges of hurricanes and thunder-storms that often destroy 
entire cities in other parts of the world, where the earth is 
fiiagrant with odours, and covered with perpetual verdure. 
Tlie traveller finds not, in journeying tlurough th^ prov- 
inces, those venerable monuments of classic art that abound 
in Qreece, Itaty, and Egypt ; but neither does he meet with 
the cruel vestiges of despotism, nor dread the poniard of 
the robber or the assassin. Night and day to him, in these • 
hospitable kingdoms, are equally secure ; and he may trav- 
erse them from sea to sea without the common precau- 
tion of bolts or bars. If the soil refuses luxuriant bar- 
vests and delicious) fruits, it conceals valuaUe treasures of 
iron and copper ; while the ocean swarms with fish, and 
^e woods with abundance of the finest game. The cli- 
mate may be severe, hut it is the parent of robust health ; 
•the long, dark nights call into play the streaming glories of 
the Anrora, and the uniform dreariness of winter lends ad- 
ditional enchantment to the variegated beauties of spring. 
The features of Northern scenery are marked by many 
striking peculiarities. The softness of the Italian land*^ 
ecape is everywhere intermixed with the stem and wild 
grandeur of rocks and mountains. 

Norway presents an aspect, in some parts, of the most 
pleasing) and in others of the rudest description. Here 
the steep precipices are feathered with woods, overhang- 
ing the dark abyss of ravines frightfkl from their depth ; 
there the interstices of the cliffs are filled with perpetual 
^aciers, and the loud ciy of the eagle alone interrupts the 
silence of the desert. The thaws and rains, by dilating 
the earth, frequently cause disruptions in the mountains 
(called 8Uenskreei)y as if rent asunder by some internal 
lionvulsion of nature. Crags and pjnnacdes, voAxxy^ hun*. 
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dred fathoms in height, tnmhle down in promisciidiis con- 
fosiOD, agitating the air with the violence of their fall, and 
presenting to the alanned natives, who are sometimes 
overwhelmed in these destructive avalanches (berfprap), a 
type of the general dissolution of the world. Vesuges of 
one,of the most remarkable of these phenomena are to be 
seen at Steenbrae, part of the FiUefield in Laerdal, where 
the valley and its river are strewn with innumerable mass- 
es, over whidi a path has been constructed with infinite 
labour ; in some places bridged across roiling cataracts, 
in others winding through subterraneous caverns, or chis- 
. elled along the brow of a frowning {Hrecipice, so deep and 
dangerous that two travellers could scarcely pass, should 
they happen to meet in the narrowest turnings. Through- 
out the whole extent of the kingdom this rugged and fan- 
tastic scenery exhibits the same features of wild and pic- 
turesque magnificence. Sometimes the habitations of the 
peasants stand so high, and on the briiik of such perilous 
chasms, that they are only accessible by ladders ; so that, 
as Pontoppidan remarks, when a priest is sent for who is 
mipractised in climbing, he risks his life ; and when a fu- 
neral occurs, the corpse must be let down with ropes, or 
carried on a man's back, befi)re it can be laid in th,e cofiln. 
In such districts the roads are often conducted across im- 
passable ravines, supported on lofty piles of wood, or sus- 
pended by iron bolts feistened intd the rocks.* 

In the midst of this rude and terrific sublimity, inspbring 
the mind with wonder and awe at the stupendous power 
of the great Architect of Nature, there lie scattered the 
most agreeable landscapes that imagination can conceive. 
Those who view Norway from the seacoast, with its bare 
cMs and snowy Alps, are apt to conclude that it afiRirds 
nothing but wretched huts and extreme penury. This 
opinion soon vanishes on penetrating its creeks and valleys ; 

* Pontoppidan, Nat Hiit. of Norway, p. 59-64. <* In the 
narrow past of Nsvre leading to Waas is a very remarkable 
piece of antiquity, being a way suspended on iron bolto, which 
the famous Kmg Sverre, in the year 1200, caused to be fastened 
into the rocks, to make a passage foi his army ; doubtless for hia 
cavabr, which could not poaubly have passed it had they not 
bean Norway horses, these being accustomed to climb the rocks 
as maSbij as goats.**— IbkL 
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Uie dreaiy seeiie at fheir entrance all at once changles ; 
towns are discoYered of a cheerftd appearance, and cottages 
placed in the most enchanting situations. Between the 
hills there generally winds a stream, sometimes e]q[>anding 
into little l^es, and again rushing over precipices in foam- 
ing cascades. On each side it is bordered with the finest 
meadows, intermingled with thickets ; the lower declivities 
of the moontains are coYcred with fruitinl fields ; above 
them rises a stately forest, beyond which the view is lost 
in the jagged and dazzling outline of distant summits tower- 
ing to the clouds. The cultivated slopes are studded with 
hsS^itations, roofed with red tiles ; forges and saw-mills 
hang over the brawling torrents ; the glassy surface of the 
lakes reflects the image of woods and isolated spires. ** It 
is certain (says Pontoppidan) that nature has here been 
more profusely favourable to the situation of some farm- 
kouses than to most royal palaces in other countries, though 
assisted with all the embellishments of groves, terraces, 
cascades, canals, and the like." 

The same charming diversify of scenery is remarked in 
every province firom Christiania to the wilds of La^dand. 
The districts eastward of Bergen have been compared to 
Northern Italy ; Gulbransdal and Hedenmark present land- 
Bca:peB of incomparable beauty ; beyond Trondheim, in 
Norrland, and the bleak dcmiams of Salten and Senjen, 
there are many pleasant spots blooming in deep Alpine 
8<^itudes. 

Over ^X( Sweden the same physical incongruities prevail, 
and the transition from irretrievable barrenness to smiling 
fertility » equally sudden. Green meadows, pastures, and 
plains waving with rich harvests, are strangely intermixed ' 
with is(^ted difiTs, and oflTer a pleasing contrast to the 
steril wfldemess of rocks and snows in which they are 
imbosomed. The southern division of the peninsula has 
a rugged and broken surface, but contains extensive wood- 
ed flats and well-cultivated fields. The higliest aninences 
are detached hills rising in naked peaks, or shooting up 
from the soil in abrupt moss-covert precipices. As the 
Swedes have a preference for these el vated situations, 
houses and small towns are occasiontdly built on their 
summits. The middle region, or Sweden Proper, consists 
of an iBunense levd country, the uniformi^ of which is 
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broken by dark fbreMs, enggy ridges of moderate h^iglii; 
groups of islands, and dear lakes, whose winding shores^ 
fringed with woods and ro(^, present many charming and 
romanUc scenes. 

Northward of Udderalla the yalleys become more oon^ 
fined, the hills more lofty, and the pines less tall and abun- 
dant. The landscape c^ Dalecarlia is a pleasing mixture 
of the beautiful and agreeable with the wild and |»eture6que. 
A fertile plain, richly diversified with arable and plstare 
lands, is watered by the finest riyer in the kingdom. la 
the vicinity of the mines, the air is blackened with the 
smcdie of nuinerous foundries : forges, and small chistera 
of houses inhabited by the workmen, hang suqiended over 
every cataract, where the ear is stunned with the roaring 
of the falls, the beating of hammers, the bellowing of fiir^ 
nacea, the creaking of blocks and wheels, the clanking of 
ircMi chams, and the frequent explosion of subterraneooi 
t;hund«r from blasting the rocks vrith gunpowder. From 
the Dal to the Tornea the country exhibits neariy the same 
aspect of mountains, woods, lakes, vales, and ravines. The 
districts of Angermania and Meddipad have been called the 
Switzerland of the North. Akmg the western shore of the 
Bothnian Gulf, a painter wiUi the genius of Caspar Poussin 
might find an endless variety of subjects for his pencil ; 
rivers tumbling over bn^n ledges m cascadies mrty or 
fifty feet perpendicular ; narrow ^ens mantled with lux- 
uriant vegetation, and overhung with boundless forests, 
sweeping ftom the heights of the distSnt Alps to the mar- 
gin of the waters. The journey through these fHPovinoes, 
as a modem traveler has remarked, offers the finest land^ 
scapes the eye ever behekl, combining all the <dianns of 
i^cuHure with tiie most majestic features of uncultivirted 
nature. The vale of Keswld^ has nothing superior to the 
enchanting scenery in these unfrequented latitudes, where 
the softness of rural beauty, " the pomp of groves and gar« 
niture <^ fidds," afford a delightftil contrast to the stem 
and desolats grandeinr by which they are surrounded. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TKt Fabulous or pagan Age of Scandinaman History, 

Firat Settlers in Scandinavia.— The Goths.-— Error respecting 
their Mirations. — The Fins and Lapliftiders supp<M»ea to be 
the aboriginal Inhabitants.— Extravagant Genealogies of the 
Northern Chroniclers.— Joannes Magnus and Olaus Rudbeck. 
— Saxo Granimaticus.—Torf»us.— Traditions concerning the 
Scandinavian Giants or Trolls.— Scanty Information as to the 
Nations of the North supplied by the classic Authors.— Fa- 
mous, Invasion of Italy hi the Cimbri.— Tribes enumerated 
t>y Tacitus and I^Iiny.— The Suiones, Sitones, Fenni, and 
SKiithfinni.— Their Character, Manners, and Superstitions.— 
Their Worship of Hertha or Mother Earth.— The Epoch of 
Odin.— His Arrival in the North.— His alleged Conquests.— 
His Laws and Institutions.— His Death and Character.— 
Dynasties of which he was the reputed Fonpder.— Primitive 
Religion of the North.— Scandinavian Mythology. — Creation 
of the World— Of the Giants— Of the human Race.— The 
celestial Mansions.— Gods and Goddesses.— The Valkiries or 
Nymphs of Paradise.— Valhalla, the Palace of Odin.— War 
with the Giants.— Fate of Balder and Destruction of the Uni* 
verse.— A new Heaven and a new Earth.— Reflections on the 
Cosmogony imd mythic Legends of the North.-^The Elder 
or Poetical Edda.— Rites and Ceremonies of the Odinian 
Worship. 

Ths ancient Mstoiy of fhe original settlers in Scandi- 
navia, like that of most other nations, is either biuried in 
total obscurity, or filled up With those mythic and legendary 
fictions, whidi in rude and credulous ages have always 
supplied the absence of real knowledge. • It is universally 
admitted that the earliest inhabitants of those regions, of 
whom written monuments have preserved any vestiges, 
were a cdony of Goths, a branch of the Scythian wander- 
ers who quitted their native settlements near tiie Araxes, 
and fixed their abode on the shores of the Euxine, above 
2000 years before the Christian era. By a gradual succes- 
sion of conquests and emigrations, these fierce and restlesa 
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• 
barbarians, in the course of a few centuries, made them- 
selves masters of a considerable portion of Asia, extended 
their dominion to the German Ocean, and afterward be- 
came famous as the subverters of the Roman empire, and 
the ancestors of the gseater part of the nations that people 
modem Europe.* 

The exact period when they took possession of the isl- 
ands in the Baltic is unknown. Jomandes, the historian 
of the Goths, asserts, indeed, that they came originaHj 
from Scandinavia, a country whidh he represents as the 
great storehouse of mankind, whence successive armies of 
warriors issued in countless numbers, to overrun and col- 
onize the fairest provinces of the Western World wrth 
their redundant ipultitudes.f But the statement of this 
liuthor, although it has been very currently believed and 
pertmaciously maintained by subsequent writers, must evi- 
dently be ascribed to the geographical error of his con- 
founding that regicHi wi^ Scythia ; and its fallacy is made 
Nearly spparttit from the physical condition of the N<Mrth- 
em kmgdoms, which are incapable, even at present, of sup- 
|K>rting a dense population. To suppose, therefore, that 
ancient Scandinavia, covered with barren mountains and 
impenetrable forests, could merit the appellation of the 
** Northern Hive," or send forth periodical hosts of con- 
quer(»rs to chastise the oppressors of the esurth, is to enter- 
tain an hypothesis altogether ehimerical. 

At ^e remote epoch of the irst Gothic invasion firom 
Ana, it is alleged, with strong historical probability, that 
the shores of the Baltic were possessed by those tribes 
f^om whom are despended the modem Fins and Laplandp 

* Geijer supposes, from the resemblance of language and re« 
ligion, that Persia, the ancient Iran, was the cradle of the Gothic 
Inliabitants of the North.— Svea Hikes Hofder, p. 341, &c. 

t Ex hac igitar Scan^ia insula quasi offkma gentium^ aot cert* 
telut 9Mgmu natimnint, cum rsf e sue nomine Mrig, Gothi qaon^ 
<bm memorantur egressi.— Jornand , Pe. Reh. Get., cap, ir., ^ 
613. Grotii, Proleg. in Hist. Gotb. Vandal, et i^ongobarci, Amst^i 
1655. Sheringham, De Aoglorum Gent. Grig., p. 145, Cantab,, 
)670. •* Many vestiges,** says Gibbon, " wmch cannot be as* 
cribed to popular vanity, attest the residence of the Goths in 
the countries beyond the Baltic "—History of the Decline ana 
Fali of tile Roman £mpira, vol. i, chap, x., 8vo adit* 
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<^, who once occupied, aoccnrding to Grotitts and otber 
wntere, a much more extensive territory than that to 
which they are now circumscribed ; having ^ead then^ 
selves over the southern districts of Norway and Sweden^ 
whence, in course of time, they were driv^i out by more 
poweifiil intruders, and forced, like the Celts in Gaul and 
the Britons in England) to retire for protection withm the 
fortresses of their rooks and mountains. There they still 
continue a separate race, retaining evidence of a di&rent 
pedigree, and distinguished by language and features 'Viiiieh 
have nothing in ocHumrai witiL those of the nations that 
surround them.* 

All the accounts given by the Northern chroniclew of 
the transactions that happened prior to the Christian era, 
or,, rather, until the arrival of Odin, must be regarded ei- 
ther as fabulous, or supported by no better authority than 
what is borrowed from the dubious light of song and tra- 
dition. It is true, that if we were to follow the^ antiqua- 
rian amialists as trustworthy guides, our inquiries wouM 
take a much wider range. They have undertaken to lead 
us, step by 8tq>, througll an unbroken line of kings, judges, 
and giants, back to the primeval ages of the world. A 
parti^ar family of Noah's descendants are conducted, 
from the door of the ark and the plains of Babylon, across 
the Scythian deserts ; their gradual increase and subdivis- 
ions, as they took possession of the uncultivated lands 
through which they passed, are carefully recorded; ontM 
tiiey ftially settled on t^ coasts of the Baltic, and fcnmded 
a kingdcion in the Cimbric Peninsula. Such is the cmgin 
of the Danes according to Petreius, Lyschander, Saxo 
Grammaticus, and other writers, who build their hypothec 

* Tbeseaboriffinal tribes were the /often or giants mentfoned 
in the old Scandinavian mythology, Jotun and Finni benig in- 
fHscriminately applied l^ the Icelanders to designate the same 
people. The historian Saxo states, on the authority of ancienl 
songs and sagas, that the original Scandihavian race were forced 
•to «ive way to one more civilized, and these to a third still mors 
enlightened. Adam of Bremen says that the Finni contintied 
implacable enemies to the recent (Gothic) intraders, and even 
in his time made incursions from their mountains into the mors 
cultivated provinces of Scandinavia. It is obviously an error of 
the Danish historians Schoening and Suhm to suppose that the 
Jotun were Ooths. 
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■68 on some piretende^ moamnents diseoyered in the Isto 
of Gothland, but which have been long rejected by com* 
mon consent, as bearing unquestionable marks of inqxMn* ' 
tion.* 

The patriotic zeal of Joannes Magnus and Olaus Eud- 
beck, two learned Swedes, has claimed for their countiy* 
men the same venerable genealogy. Yielding to the 3Ug^ 
gestions of a fertile imagination rather than to the sober 
eyidence of antiqui^, they unscrupulously applied to their 
own nation a multitude of passages in foreign authore, 
who probably had never heard of its name, and could nol 
describe a region or a people of which they were entirely 
ignorant. According to their theory, Japhet himself nuist 
have settled in the North about eighty-eight years after the 
Flood ; that patriarch, with his sons Gomer and Magogs 
bemg placed at the head of the Scandinavian kings. Swe- 
no, the eldest son of Ma^^og, is alleged to have founded the 
Swedish monarchy ; his brothers, Gether and German* 
were ancestors of the Gets and Germans ; while Ubbo, 
the youngest, built the city of Upsala, and succeeded his 
fiither on the throne a few years after the Confusion of 
Tongues.t 

* The arguments of Petreius and Lyschander, two Danish 
historiographers of the 16th and 17th centaries, are refuted with 
nnnecessary learning by Torfeus.— Series Reg. D«n., lib. i., c. 8i, 

t The curious work of Joannes Magnus, the ** Historia De 
Gothoram Sreommqae Regibus qui unquam ab initio nationis 
extitere," &c., was first published at Rome by bis brother 
Olaus in 1554. They were both archbishops of. Upsala. Be- 
sides the history of these pretended Swedish kin^, rude por- 
traits are given of Magog, Gether, Sigge (who is allegea to 
have founded Sigtuna), Ubbo, and their royal successors. The 
strange extravagances into which the Northern annalista of the 
15th and 16th centuries were misled, arose from their idle en- 
deavours to prove analogies between their own chronology and 
that of the Bible. Their fabulous narratives were adopted by 
later Swedish and foreign writers, until the Icelandic sources of 
Scandinavian history became known in the 17th century. 
These puerile romances found an implicit beUever in the cel*> 
brated Olaus Rndbeck, Professor of Divinity at Upsda about 
the middle of the 17th century. He was one of those antiqua- 
rians *< of profound leaming and easy faith so abundant in the 
last century, who studied history by the dim light of legends 
wid traditiODs.'' lOibboo, Hist . vol. i, chap, tx.) Hiscmoue 
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tttt^)6d£ and other Nortliem ardisQlogiBt0 do^ a Tt» 
jNetj oif sueoeanre expeditkniB, undertaken by these pnini>> 
tire setti^ra for the purpoaea of conqaeat and colonixation» 
the firat of whidi m auppoaed to have hi4)pened tinder the 
eondact of King Erik, whom they make contemporary With 
Senig, the great-grand&tiieT <tf Abraham. A aecond imr^ 
migration ia atated to have taken place about 600 or 600 
jeeem afterward, under the direction of Herculea. and ii 
perhapa the aame mentioned by Jcnliandea) when Berig, at 
that itime innnoe of the Qotha, ihTaded Pomerania, and) 
having driven out the inhabitanta, divided fhefar landa 
amcmg hia foUowera. Aa it can be of little atail to tho 
interesta of any ooaAtiy whether it Waa peopled adonef 
or later by tro^. of roving aavagea, of whom it fetaina 
tto traoea but a doubtful reaemblance of name or a mer« 
fanciful register of tiieir pretended adiievemetita, we ahafi 
paaa by the idle and extravagant conjecturea of these em* 
dite authoritiea^ \dko, it ia veiy evident, have mntakenly 
attributed to the Scandinavian Ghiths whatever ezptoita of 
invasiona the Greek and Latin historiana have recorded of 
the Gets and other Idhdred nations who dwelt near tha 
Eume^ea. ' 

SaxD Orammaticua, a learned eccteaiastic) who WlrotH 
about the end of the twelfth century, fixes the commence* 
ment of the Daniah monarehy in the year before Chrial 
1038, and atteges the finmder to have been an illuatnous 
Warrior called Dati, who Waa the aon of Humt^e) a nativa 
of Zealand, and promoted to the aovereign dmmty on ao« 
count of his oouratfe and militaiY talaits. But the am* 
biguous and impenect sources hum Which this tothot 
drew hia information have proved fatal to thD credibility 
of hia narrative^ J^oema mi mutilated inacrqpiiotis ott 
looka and other duraUe materials can furniah only mea» 
gar aaaiatance in the compoaititm of ttalkinal annalai 

work, the Atlantiea, published at Upariain 16t5 (so called froni 
Hm sUeged idantihr of Sweden with the Atlantis of PIato)t 
tdaiois for the Swedish nation the high patrisrchal antiqaity at 
being planted by a colony under the command of A^teoaai 
gnndson of Japhet. Rndbeck, the son, published an ingemotti 
Scact,AikNf<Mi lUtutMta (Upssls, 1733), in which he brought 
forwsid a number of additional etymologies and coniecliHes t# 
•ORobonta tlis Isntaattd thaoriea of the iuher* 
Vol.. L— F 
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They nu^ throw oocasional light on the character and in- 
cidents of the age to which thiy refer, but they are not td 
be imidicitly trusted in the relation of facts.* 

Accordin^y, Torfcus, the historiographer of Norway, 
who had dil^ently studied the ancient records of the North, 
has proved that no reliance can be i^aced on legends so 
romantic and uncertain-t He has shown that the tri^ 
tionary songs quoted by the Grammarian, as the fomitain 
whence he derived his knowledge, are few in number, and 
often mere fragments ; that there are whole books where 
they are entkely wanting, and that they cannot ascertain 
9L single date, or exhilnt a regular chronologk^ series <^ 
kings. He therefore concludes that the hijgh antiquity 
claimed for the Demish monarchy must be rejected ; and 
that, as an authentic repository of events and transactiotis 
so remote, the first port, or nearly the half, of Saxons his- 
tory deserves very httle credit ; although there are numer- 
ous passages and extracts that are useful, as giving a just 
representation of the habits and custmns whieh marked 
those barbarous ages.t 

* Saxo, suroamed Grammaticus on account of his learning, 
flourished in the reigns of Valdemar the Great and his Bon Knut 
VI. (1 157-1202). He Was the provost of Roskilde, and secretary 
to Absalon, archbishop of Lund. The date of his birth and the 
particular circumstances of his life are uncertain ; but he died 
m 1204, having spent twenty jeara in the composition of his 
History of Denmark in Latin, from the earliest ages to his ovm 
time. The last seven books of his work, from tha time of 
Harald Gormson, may generally be regarded as authentic, 
thouffh not always reconcilable with the Icelandic accounts 
which the diligence of the national antiquaries has recently 
brought to light ' His contemporarv Svend Aggeson (or Sueno 
Aggonis, as his name is Latinised) also wrote a comi>end of 
I^nish history, embracing the same period, but following the 
Icelandic and more correct hypothesis as to the first race of an* 
cfent kings. 

t Thermod Torfesen (Latin Torfsus) was bom in Iceland in 
1636, and died about 1715. He resided much in Norway, and 
was employed bv Frederic III. and Christian V. of Denmark to 
translate Uie Icelandic Sagas. From these sources he compiled 
his Series Regum Dania; Orcades, seu Rer. Oread. Hist; 
Grsnlandia Aotiqua, and the Historia Rerum Novegicarum, im 
4tom.fol.,HafhiiB, 1711. 

t Professor Ge}jer,.who has done so muchtoezploie the daik 
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All the ancient isongs and traditions of the North agree 
in describing its £rst inhabitants as men of colossal stature 
and incnsdible strength. Their countenance was hideous- 
ly fierce; their hair H>ng, matted, and ^laggy. These 
^ants or trolls (the name by which they are- called in the 
Bddas) were alleged to have been a remnant of the Ca- 
naanitish Anakim, whom Caleb and Joshua, by Divine 
coin^iand, drove out of Palestine, and who ultimatdy set- 
tled in Scandia, aftar fighting many battles with the Scyth- 
ian emigrants from Asia. They were skilled in the arts 
of magic, but endowed with a high sense of honour, and 
religiously exact to their word. The immense blocks (mt 
rodef pillars of stone erected in yarious parts of these coun- 
tries, were long siyiposed to be the remains of these petri- 
fied giants, and are gravely mentioned in the old Scandi- 
nayian chronides as indubitable evidence not only of their 
existence, but of their stupendous sizJB and superhuman at- 
tributes^ 

The credulity of the natives imagined the woods and 
mountains of Norway to be infested with this terrible {no- 
gmy down to the ninth century, when, by intermarrying 
with the cbuighters of men, their original stature and fierce- 
ness tvere diminished, although they retained the warlike 
prowess of their ancestors, and signalized their courage 
in extirpating bears and serpents, rescuing abducted prin- 
cesses, destroying bands of robbers, and performing various 
other miraculous feats of individual valour. Th^ wei^ 
ons were ponderous swords of extraordinary length and 
temper, knotted chibs shod with iron, and scnnetimes trees 
torn up by the roots. The marvellous powers and ex^^its 
attributed to these primitive trolls ^dmit of an easy solu- 
tion, by refernng to the rudeness of the times and the fan- 
labyrinths of Scandinavian arcBfleology, deems it vain to trace 
the Northern chrooicles hif^ber than Odm, and consequently he 
regards all previous dynasties as fabulous, but in this sweeping 
excision he appears to cat rather than unrayel the Gordian 
knot. However impenetrable may be the veil which covers 
that period, it seems an unreasonable degree of skejiticism to 
refuse all belief in these petty sovereigns, whose existence may 
be inferred from the iearlier occnpation "of that country by the 
Ooths, although no genuine monuments remain- of the era 
When they flourished, or the order in whieh they reigned. 
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tastie seeneiy of the wild regions in which they lirecl, with* 
out the necessity of resorting to prodigies. The 'exjmlsion 
<if the original settlers by foreign invasion may aooonnt for 
their retirement to the caves and fastnesses of their hills ; 
vid as terror is always apt to magnify its objects^ we may 
discover in this innate jnopensity of the human mind a key 
to the whole mystery of Scandinavian gigantology * It m 
Inconsistent wiUi the cahn discrimination of histonr to mix 
sober tmth with these ftncifhl narratives ; and therefore 
the admirers of the romantic and supematmral in Northern 
lore are referred to the pages of Saxo, Torfaens, Rndbeck, 
and more especially to the daborate vohime of the two 
hrothers Joannes and Olans Magnus, who have diligently 
amassed all the strange legends of heroes, magicians, oon- 
jnrors, and witches, to which, in that age of pc^mlar sa* 
^erstition, were attached all the flighty and im|Kirtance of 
more aathentic records. 

The intelligence su^died ^ Roman authors respectinf 
^e nations beyond the Baltic is extremdy meager: As 
no written monumeiits th^ existed among these seques* 
lered tribes, and but Uttle intercourse was carried on be« 
tween ihem and the more civilized quarters of the worid, 
every memorial of then: character and customs, pertii^ of 
their very name, prior to the era of Tadtus, mig^t have 
been obliterated team, the page of classical anti^^ity,.had 
Bot a single event drawn upon them, for a brief space, the 
attention of a peo|de who enjoyed the advantage of having 
historians to transmit their deeds to posterity. It is to the 
edebrated invasion of Italy by the Cimbri and the Teu« 
tones, in the consulship of Cecilius Metellus and Ps^iriua 
CartK), about the 640th year of the city (B.C. 113), thai 
we owe the only gleam of information which we poseesa 
respecting a populous and warlike community, at mat era 
idoBOst unknown to the rest of Europe. 

At the tmie of this fomous expedition, the oommon- 
wealth of Rome was agitated by those intestine diviaiona 
incident to democratic governments, which finally extin- 

C' hed its Uberties. Au at once t^e voice of faction was 
led, and the intrigues of party suiq[)ended, by the sud- 
den alaim that a host of mor^ than 900,000 barbariana* 
* Torfaus, Hiit. Nor., torn. L, lib. ih., c iv. Amgrim Jonat^ 
Ciymagoa, lib. l,p. 44. 
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with twice that sainber of women and children, firom the 
Oimbric Chersonese, had spread desolation to the extremi- 
ties of Gaul, and were preparing to extend tiieir Tictorioua 
march across the Alps. The Senate, in order to ^arrest 
the progress of these formidable invaders, whose name 
they h^ never heard before,* de^tched Papirius Carbo 
with an army to guard the passes of the mountains, and pre- 
vent, if he coldd not repel, thetorrent of destruction, which 
threatened to burst like a /< devouring flame" over the 
rocl^ barriers of their country. 

Finding that the enemy had taken a difierent route, and 
were making a temporary halt on the banks of the Danube, 
ihe Roman general sent an embassy, warning them of their 
danger shoiSd they, incut the displeasure of the Repubhc 
by molesting the territories of their allies. The storm 
xhight probably have been averted by negotiation, and the 
valour of the Cimbri directed to some other quiurter, had 
not a party of Carbo'g soldiers treacherously attacked their 
camp in Dalmatia, and surprised them by night unarmed. 
The barbarians immediately routed their assailants, and 
took ample revenge. This success, although trivial in it- 
self, attracted to then- standard several of the adjoining 
nations. Strengthened by these re-enforcements, the Nor- 
thern warriors overran Gaul a second time, crossed the Fyr- 
eneeis, and Were only prevented by the bravery of the Cel- 
tiberians from establishing themselves in Spain. 

In consequence of this repulse,.they again determined to 
effect a settlement in some of the Roman provinces. They 
accordin^y attacked the new consul, Marcus Junius Silanus, 
and, having forced his intrenchments, they pillaged his 
camp, and cut his whole army to pieces. Four victories 

* Tacitus (Germ., c xzxvii.) and Plutarch (Life of Marius) state 
that the amu of the Cimbri were on this occasion lirst heard of 
in Rome. The Roman*, however, were not unacquainted with 
thtf luufte, as appears from the Capitoline marbles, where an in* 
ecription has been found mentioning the sign of the Cimbnc 
shield (Cimbricum scutum) at least seventy years before this 
invasion.— Thierry, Hist, of the Gauls. Transact, of the Royal 
Soc. of Edio., vol. ziii., 1836. Archdeacon Williams on the 
Non-HeUenic portion of the Latin Lan^age. Whether the 
said shield referred to the Northern Cimbn or the British Cymii 
(the Welsh), we shall not venture to decide. 
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IbDowied each otibcr in ouoooMion ; Cwkoob LongimS) uift 
the proconsul Quintas Serrflhis Ocspio, were ^itirely de« 
feated neacr the Rhone. Marcos Aurelins Scaurus had no 
better ^fortune ; he was routed in a pitdied battlei taken 
prisoner, and aftefward put to death. . 

These ropeated losses filled RcHne with grief and con* 
stemation ; the Senate and the oitizena unanimously tamed 
their eyes towards Gaius Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha, 
as thdr last remaining kopb. The sagacity of that aide 
commander e£^y discovered and avoided ^e fetal error 
o[ his predecessors. He resoWed ney^ to come to (dose 
action until the headlong impetuosity of l^e foe was abated, 
and to shun for a time any general engagement, in (Hrder to 
fiimiliarize his soldiers with the wild bowlings and ferocious 
manner of the inyaders, which had terfi^ their antago* 
nists, and paralyzed their hand^ before striking a blow. 
This cautious pohcy succeeded.- No proTocation could 
tempt Marius to quit his intrenchments at the mouth of 
the Rhone, or gratii^ the in^wtient ardour of his tnx^ 
Xxy accepting the insolent challenges of the enemy. 

At length the barbarians, wearied and exhausted by tam 
attempts to foroe them into action, determined to abandon 
^eir camp, and penetrate into Itafy in two s^Nurate diyis* 
ions, the one through liguria, and the other across UbS 
Julian A^. For six days ^y filed off in presence ctf the 
Roman army, marching in a Idnd of measmed step to the 
sound of their instruments, and asking the soldiers in de* 
nnkm as they passed if they had any message to send home 
to their wives and children. Marius instantly pursued, over* 
took the nearest detachment, the Teutones, at Aix (Aqov 
Sextie), in Provence, and in a pitched battle of two da^ 
defeated them with such unspariuff carnage, that the in* 
habitants of Marseilles are said to have nude enclosures 
^r their gardens and vineyards with the bones of the slain* 

The Cimbri, with their allies, who had taken a more 
easterly route, «)cceeded in driving Catulus iVem the narv 
row passes of the Alps, and advanc^ unmolested as fiur as 
the Ad^e. Their approach filled the capital with new con- 
Stemation ; Marius was charged to levy a fresh army, and 
marched with aU speedi towards the Po, near which they 
liad halted in the expectation of being joined by the Teu* 
tones, of whose &te ibej wei<e as yet altogether ignoiant 
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On ^e thifft day the oombatants met on the plains of V^- 
edDi (VerceUm) ; the Northern infantiy formed an hnmeiuM 
aqoare battalion, their cavalry was composed of 16,000 men, 
splendidly moonted. £ach soldier bore on his hehnet, sur- 
mounted with high plmnes, the head of some fieorce animal, 
with the moQ& qien ; a polished iron cnirass corered his 
body; and he carried a long halberd in his hand. Bemdes 
tWQhcdged darts for throwing at a distance, they had broad 
and heavy swords, which they used on coming to close 
metion. The contest was not long doubtful, as the Ro- 
mans, besides the advantages of superior d^ipUne, had 
taken the precaution of turning their badra to the sun, the 
brigt^ess of which daided the eyes of their opponents. 
Dispirited and exhausted with fiitigue, the Cimbri fdl in 
hex^B beneath the swords of the victors. 

A ciroumstance, intended to strengthen their rank, served 
to precipitate their doom. To prevent thdr being dispersed, 
the soldiers of the foremost line were linked to each other 
with c<JTds ^Mtened to their belts ; and during the confusion 
of retreat they got entangled in these ligatures, whidi left 
them a helidess prey to th^ pursuers. Sudi as could flee 
met with new dangers in their own camp. Their women, 
seated upon chariots, clothed in black, received them as 
eowiids, insulting them with blows and r^ooaches ; and 
snatchii^ with their naked hand those weapons whidi 
aoght to have been turned against the enemy, they massa* 
cred their Others, brothers, and husbai^ds without distinc- 
tion. Such was the phrensy of Uieir rage and discqqpoint- 
ment, that they are represented as having dashed tiieir 
ehildren to the ground, and afterward completed the horrid 
tragedy by throwing themselves under the wheels of their 
chariots. In the terrible slaughter of that day 140,000 are 
said to have ^yien, and about 60,000 were taken prisonen ; 
80 that, with the exception of a few who contrived to es- 
cape, the whole en^edition periled in a sin^e battle. The 
victory procured Marius the honour of a triumph, and the 
proud title of the Third Founder of Rome.* 

* 8udi was their tnxiety to destroy thsmseltes rttber than 
fiH into tba hands of the snemy, that the men (according lo 
Plutarch), for want of treet, tiad thomsahrat by the nabk to the 
boms or iaga of the oxen, and than drove tliinn furiooaly on, 
that thqr i»#it be strangled or torn to pieces. They Udl na 
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The Cimbrian war lasted ten years ; but it passsd over 
Europe like a meteor, leaving no enduring trace of its ray- 
ages. When the danger was gone, and the causes of ap^ 
prehension remoyed, the Romans appear to have lost all 
remembrance of these formidable irruptions, and for more 
than two centuries we scarce^ find the name of the Cimbri 
mentioned in any of their writers. Strabo merely informs 
us that they afterward sought the friendship of Augustus, 
and sent bun the present of a vase, such as they were ac- 
customed to use in their sacrifices. In the days of Tacitus 
they had not recovered from the disastrous effects of their 
Italian invasion, as he states that they were then a very 
small conununity, having nothing left but a celebrated 
name, and a reputation in arms as ancient as it was re- 
nowned, many monuments of which were then extant in 
the vast camps and intrenchments still to be traced on 
, their shores. 

It is to the pnen of that eloquent historian, " the first who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study of facts," 
that we owe the most rational accounts of those Northern 
tribes, whose warlike habits had occasioned serious alarm 
to the B-epublic, and afterward proved fatal to the totterii^ 
greatness of the Empire. He has not only recorded theur 
names, but presented us with a masterly delineation of 
their character, customs, and habits. Immediate^ to the 
south of the Baltic, in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, dwelt 

(oays this author) of one that was seen slung from the top of a 
wagon, with a child hanging at each heeL—Plut., Life of C. 
Marius. A hot dispute arose between the troops of Catulus 
and those of Marius, which had the best claim to the victory, 
and the ambassadors from Parma were chosen arbitrators* 
Upon examining the dead bodies in the field, it was clearly 
proved that the greater part had been slain by this soldiers of Ca^ 
talus, as be had taken care to have his name inscribed on the 
shafts of their javelins ; nevertheless, the whole honour of the 
day was ascribed to Marius.— Plut., ibid. Liv.,lib.lxvii.,bLViii. A 
few of the Cimbri escaped the vengeance of the conquerors, and 
took refuge in the neighbouring mountains, where their descend- 
ants still remain a distinct race. They occupy altogether ^even 

rarishes, and are therefore called the setu Qomrnmu. Frederic 
V. of Denmark visited this singular colony in 1708, discoursed 
with them in Danish, and found their idiom perfectly intelligible. 
— £u$tace, Classical Tour through Italy, vol i., p. 142. 
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» Turiety of nations whose existence uras ihea scarcely 
known beyond their own possessions; it is interesting, 
howeyer, to r^ect that some of these obscure hordes were 
soon to become masters of the best portions of dyili^ 
Europe. The Vindili or Vandals fought their way from 
the woods and marshes of Germany to the sunny coasts 
of Africa ; the Sueyi seized the fragrant fields of Spain ; 
the Longobardi fixed their residence among the cnange- 
groyes of Ital^, in Lombardy ; and the Anglic whcm Tacitus 
deemed too msignificant to merit particular notice, haye 
iMsociated their name and histoiy with the most o^brated 
countiy^in the worid. 

* Of tiie Scandinayian tribes enumerated by that <^assie 
author, the Suiones (the Syiar of the middle ages) are rep- 
resented as possessed of great wealth, and fonmddaUe for 
their power both by s^a and land. Their kings were des< 
potic, rulipg with unlimited authority, and exacting implicit 
obe4ience. Being protected by the ocean against sudden 
incursions, the peo|de generally were debanred ihun the 
use of arms, which were shut up and intrusted to the cus- 
tody of slayes. The circumstance of their haying a regu- 
lar marine, as we infer fiom the Roman historian, appears 
II remarkable coincidence, when we recollect that the an« 
dent laws concerning nay i^ion had their origin at Wisby, 
in the isle of Gothland. Their yessels are desorflied as 
being without sails or fixed benches of oars, and haying 
|nro ws at each end, so as to moy e either way without turning. 
The 4|djoming nation of the'Sitones are afleged to haye 
peopled Norway ; in eyery other respect they were hkd 
their neighbours, except that they submitted to be ruled 
by a womaUf a degradation which the Romans oonsideTed 
not only as unworUiy of freemen, but worse than eyen the 
lowest state of bondage. The Femu, whom Ptolemy pla- 
oes in the southwestem parts a( Xithuaniiw and Tacntus 
stfll farther north (in Finland), are described as the most 
sayage of all the Scandinayian nations, ibeding upon 
common herbs, sleeping on the bare earth, and clothed 
with the skins of wild beasts. They had neither anns, 
horses, nor houses ; their sole tmst was in their arrows, 
which, for want of iron, they pointed with bones. Against 
the inclemency of the elemeiiits or the yiolence oi rayen- 
008 animalSt niey had no other defence than the branches 
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of trees twisted together, which formed the shelter of in- 
fency and the last asylum of old age. Wretdied as their 
condition was» they esteemed it happier than the occupa- 
tion of cultivating fields or buildmg habitations, which 
bound their possessors to the soil, and ^ndered them the 
alternate slaves of ho|)e and fear. , Two other tribes are 
alluded to, the Hellusii and Oxiones, whose locality was 
uncertain ; they were reported to have nothing human in 
their form except the countenance ; but these accounts 
Tacitus rejects as fabulous and unworthy of notice. Of 
the people or the regions beyond the Sulones the ancients 
were entirely ignorant ; there, in the undefined darkness 
of the North, they fixed the utmost limit of nature, behind 
which lay a dead and waveless ocean, that was thought to 
bound the whole globe.* 

PUny states that the only portion of Scandinavia known 
in his time was occupied by a populous nation called the 
HiUeviones, whom geograjdiers have placed in the south 
of Sweden, and whose name, perhaps, stiU lingers in the 
modem province of Halland. Opposite them lay the Gou- 
toi, evidently the inhabitants of West Gothland. The 
jDaukiones of the same writer, who possessed the districts 
of Nerike and Sudermania, were undoubtedly the Danskir 
or Danes, whose ancestnd residence was in Scania. On 
the western coast of the Bothnian Gulf, from Angermania 
to Tomea, dwelt the Skrithfinni (iKpid^ivoi), whom. Pro- 
copius represents as exhibiting the identical features which 
Tacitus ascribes to the FennL Their name is said to be 
derived from the lightne^ and rapidity of their course 
over the fields of ice and snow, which they traversed on 
wooden skat^. Tliat author sdso mentions, among the 
other inhabitants of Scandinavia, the Gaqten, who were 
the most numerous, and the HeruU, who had quitted their 
former settlements on the banks of the Danube, and estab- 
lish^ thems^ves, about the sixth centuty, in the vicinity 
of the Frozen Ocean.t 

* Tacitus, Germ,, c. xliv., xlv. Pliny mentions among these 
unknown tribes the Hippopodes, who had horses' feet, and the 
Fanesii, a race whose ears were so large as to cover their whole 
bodie8.~Lib. iv., c. xxvii. 

t Procopius, De Bello Vandal., lib. i., c. ii. De Bello Goth., 
lib. ii, c. xiT., XV. Paul Wamefrid, the historian of the LongO' 
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In manners and appearance, all these Northern tiibes 
bore a strong resemblance to each other, as well as to the 
ancient Germans. Tacitus, the first that surveyed them 
with the discerning eye of a philosopher, has drawn their 
portraiture with that vivid colouring and expressive con- 
ciseness for which his writings are remarkable. Their 
national characteristics were robust bodies, compact limbs, 
blue eyes, stem countenance, and a fierce, warlike disposi- 
tion. Procopius, speaking of the Scandinavian Goths, says, 
>* They are all of a fair complexion, have red or yellow 
faair, and a tall, manly stature." They were caq)ake of 
enduring' cold, hunger, and* fatigue, but impatient of heat 
and thi^t. Like all savages, they delighted in sloth, and 
were -careless of the fiiture. The only sound that roused 
them from their lethargy was the call to arms and the 
preparations for war. During the intervals of peace, they 
were in the habit of exciting then pasisions by gaming and 
drinking ; whole days and nights were spent at table, and 
their prolonged debancheries were often stained with the 
blood of friends and relations. Their only annals, in 
which they preserved the exploits of then: heroes and the 
genealogies of their kings, were the songs of their bards 
or skalds ; an order of men whose character was univer- 
sally revered, and whosemide but animating strains were 
listened to vnth equal enthusiasm in the day of batUe- or at 
the feast of victoiy . 

Their contempt for industry and their roving pursuits 
made it impossible for them to enjoy the lu^curies or even 
the c<»nforts of civilized society. Flo(^ and herds con- 
stituted their principal wealth, and the chief means of their 
subsistence. With the use of money they appear to have 
been veiy Uttle acquainted ; those coins,^ as we learn from 
Tacitus, which were most esteemed in the N(»rth, being 
pieces " old and long known, indented or impressed virith a 

bardi, derives the name from Skritat to leap ; and adds, that this 
people pursued the wild beasts on sticks bent like bows, a de- 
acriptton which clearly applies to the snow-shoes of the Finni 
or Laplanders. In the old Scandinavian tongue, to travel on 
snow-shoes was called Skrida pdskidor. Plutarch states (Life 
of Marias) that the Cimbri, by way of amusement, slid down 
tii0 snowy sides of the Alps on their broad shields, " in spite of 
the broken rocks and vast slippery descents." 
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OlMKfiot and two honei.*' GSkwet was pi«f«rred to gdd^ 
not thUt they deemed it more Yaluable, but becaufle it wai 
more oonv^ent for the pmchaae of che^» and conmLoii 
ariideB. Iron, alike Deeemary for the peifection of agri* 
culture and the preserratioa of liberty, appears to have 
been extremely scarce. Sweden, so rich in that usefhl 
min^al, and which now exports it in iochv abundance to 
the rest of Europe, was ahaost a stranger to her own 
tr<3asure& Her roaming satages had nether skill nor pa* 
tienoe to Explore their natiye mountains, or turn to ac 
count those inexhaustible ores that hare so UberaUy re- 
Warded the ingenuity of their descendants. The sajfptf 
of that commodity at that time seems to have been hatdly 
oonqietent for the manufacture of their weapons alid ar« 
mour. ' 

One mtoral feature common to all the known Scandina^ 
Vian tribes was their universal addiction to the same so* 
perstitious cerraoonies. They worshipped the goddess 
H^tha, or Mother Earth, whose o|gies were celebrated 
With dadc and mysterious rites. As their only temfdes 
Were solemn (proves, consecrated by the reverence of past 
ages, the invisible symbol of the deity, covered with a 
thick curtain, was adored in a sacred wood. Which grew 
on an island of the ocean. There was her fixed resi« 
denoe ; but she was accustomed to visit her worshqipers 
in the surrounding districts ; and on these occasions tha 
veiled statue was transported in a chariot drawn by cowsf 
which no hand but the priest's was permitted to touch. 

This procession was a season of universal hilarity | 
Wherever she halted her presence was the signal for feast* 
ing and rejoicingi Dunng her progress quarts wertf 
anspended, the sound of war was hushed, and every ho»* 
tile weq;Km slept in the scabbard. This h^ypy penned of 
tepo8CH-4he only time when peace was ei&er known <a 
enjoyed by these restless nations -^continued until the 
floidess, tired with the converse of mentals, was con* 
ducted back by the same priest to the gloomy solitudes of 
her insular forest. The sacred vehicle, with its curtains* 
and even the deity herself, as some allege, were purified 
In a consecrated lake ; but the slaves by whom that ofiico 
Was performed were instantly doomed to perish in tbtf 
same waters, that nm nii^ QOt o«]^ he kipt in pious ig* 
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feorance, but impressed with a deeper sense of rdigioos 
nwe respecting the natnre of those mystic rites, which 
none eouM witness without incurrmg the penal^ of im- 
mediate death. The spot which Tacitus alludes to as tltt 
ftrourite retreat of th& Scandinarian Oybele, some ima- 
gine to have been the Isle of Rugen, others Zealand ; tnit 
lliere is stronger probabili^ in the supposition that it may 
be recognised in the name of Heligoland or Heiligland, 
near the mouth df the Elbe, which signifies, literally, the 
H<dy Island, and which, at that remote era, was of consid- 
erable extent, although nOw reduced' to a small eminence 
by the gradual encroachments of the sea.* 

Such are the meager but interesting detafis to be fbund 
in the great Roman historian respecting the inhabitants, 
manners, and institutions of ancient Scandinaria. In the 
decline of the western emph^, the wars by which the 
kingdom of the Goths was established under Theodoric in 
Ita^, and that of the Vandals by Genseric in Africa, wiH 
be fbund narrated in the pages of Procopius, the secretary 
of BeUsarius, who flourished early in the sixth century, 
and v^io appears to be the first foreign author that gives 
the name of I>anes to the nation of the Cimbri. He ad- 
verts to the gross superstitions of the trib^ that peopled 
Thule, who w(»rshipped numerous gods ahd demons, pre- 
fli^bng over the air, the earth, the ocean, with the rirers 
and muntains. To these they offereA. several kinds of vic- 
tims, eq^eciaUy human ; for it was their custom to raerir 
fioe the prisoners taken in battle to Mars, whom ^ey r»- 
Tered as the most powerM of the cdestial divinity. 

Cassiodorus, the principal minister at the court of Tlie- 
odoric, gratified the pride of that impeiial barbarian wiUi 
an account of his nation, con^iled from the ancient songs 
and tales that were preserved among them by tradition. 
Tlie original of this great woric is lost, and the abridgment 
of Jomand€» is said to afibrd but a veiy imperfect idea of 
its contents. It falls not, however, within the province of 
Scandinavian history to trace the victorious eaieer of the 
Gothic settlers in the North until th^ overran all Eun^ 
and subdued a oonsideraUe portion of Asia and Afiioa. 

• Taettns, Oerm., c. xl. D*AnTil!e, Ancient Geog., vol. I., p. 
123. CLaike's Travelf, fd. ix., chap. L 
Vol. I.— G 
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The recital of these wan and invaskms belongs rather to 
Uie countries which they conquered than to those from 
which they immigrated. As for the appellation of Eastern 
and Western Goths, softened by the Latin writers into 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths, Grotius has shown, from Jor- 
nandes, that they were distinguished by these names be- 
fore they quitted their original settlements on the Baltic, 
from the respectiye districts. East and West Gothland, 
which they occupied on the southern coasts of Sweden.* 

The most important epoch in the historical antiquities 
<^ the Nprth, and the most memorable from the extraor- 
dinary revolutions it accomplished, is the arrival of Odin; ■ 
the Mars as well as the Mohammed of Scandinavia ; the 
founder of those religious and political institutions which 
universally prevailed there until the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The life and actions of this remarkable personage 
have been so blended with romance, that it is difficidt to 
separate the real from the fabulous attributes of his diar- 
acter. That he was the author or importer of a new civil 
and ecclesiastical system; that he established monarchical 
government, and was elevated after his death to divine 
honours, are facts whidi the native chronicles unanimous- 
ly attest. It is from these same authorities, .particular^ 
Torfaeus and Snorre Sturleson, who have recorded the tes- 
timonies of preceding annalists, that we must be content 
to receive our information as to his origin, his military ex- 
ploits, the era when he flourished, and the dynasties which 
he founded.! 

The migration of this renowned adventurer with a band 

* Jomandes, be Reb. Get., c. iii., iv., xiiL, zviL Geijer, Svea 
Rikes Hafder, p. 95. Gibbon, Rom. Emp., vol. i., chap. x. 

t Torfsns, Hist. Norv., torn, i, lib. iii, c xiv.-zviii. Id., S«r 
Reg. Dan., c. xi., p, 104, &c. Snone Sturleson was an Ice- 
lander, bom at Hvamm in 1178. His great hi8t<^al ^ork, the 
Heimskringla (so called from the first two worcb in chap, i, 
Hetffum'« itrtnf /a, " the globe of the earth'^t records tbe an- 
nals of the old Rings of Scandinavia. It was compiled from tbe 
ancient sagas, and professes to relate " the great deeds of the 
orinces and heroes who reigned over the countries of the 
North." Their genealogies are traced from Odin, *< so far as 
they were known, or could be found in the collection called 
Langfedgatal, where kings > and other iUustrious persont caused 
their lineages to be transcribed." 
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«f followers from the banks <^ the Tanais, is generally 
supposed to hare taken place about the middle of ^e first 
century before the Christian era. Among the fiigitiye 
princes of Scythia, who were expelled from their countiy 
in the Mithradatic war by thef superior genius and resources 
of Pompey , tradition has |daced the name of Odin, the iiiler 
of a potent tribe in Turkestan, between the Eqxine and the 
Caspian. According to a modem hypothesis, which has 
but a- slender foundation in the Northern legends, two oth- 
er chieftains of the same name had previously immigrated 
from th^ East ; the first at a period shrouded in iihpenetra- 
ble darkness ; the second is alleged to haye fled with a col- 
ony of Goths before the victorious arms of Darius Hys- 
taspes (B.C. 600), and, upon reaching the shores of the Bal- 
tic, to have crossed to Sweden, where he subdued or expa- 
triated the natives, and became the progenitor of the vari- 
ous branches of the Northmen.* 

The account of the last, or historical Odin, as narrated 
by Snorre in the Ynglinga Saga, states that he came from 
Asaland or Asaheim, a Strict eastward of the Tanais, the 
capital of which was called Asgard, and the people Asen 
or iEsir. His true name, according to tradition, was 
Sigge, son of Fridulph ; but he assumed that of Odin, the 

* Graters Suhm, torn. 1., p. 23-31. Suhm cm Odin, &c., c. 
ii., p. 69. SchcBDing cm de NorsHes, &c. Oprindelse, c. iii., p. 
76, et seq. Foreell, Statistik, p: 27. Ihre inform^ us that some 
of the Swedish historians record three conquerors of that name. 
The first, called Odin the Old (Hin Gamle), is alleged to have 
founded the Scandinavian kingdoms, and afterward received di- 
vine honours. The second is mentioned by Sazo, who styles 
him Mytliothys. The third is placed bv the Icelandic annals in 
the time of Pompey. The younger Rudbeck alleges that the 
second Odin conducted the Fins and Laplanders from Media 
and Persia into Scandinavia about the time of Salmanassar 
(B.C. 714) : but this supposition is contrary to all history. Odin 
IS not one of the gods of the Laplanders, nor is there anv evi. 
dence that they ever migrated from Asia. Pinkerton boldly as- 
serts chat Odiit never existed (Dissert., p. 181) ; and Gibbon, in 
the concluding volume of his history, takes an opportunity ol 
declaring that ** he has forgotten or renounced the flight of Odin 
fimrn Azoph to Sweden, which he never very seriously believed." 
—Rom Emp., vol. viii., c. Ixxi., note. The " Tyridand** or Turk* 
enstan, where the Saga says ** Odin had great possessions,*' was 
part of Armenia. 
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ydekty of tiie Scyth]aii8» of whose rdigpon be was 
due^ priest Hie lites and eeremonies of tbat wonhip 
were perlbimed at Asgard, which was celebrated as '* a 
great plaee of sacrifice'' oyer all the sorroanding^ regions. 
Twelye pontiffs (called IHar or Drottnar, a kind of Druids) 
presided in the temples, and acted as judges or interpreters 
of the law. By his superior mihtaiy talents, Odin had en- 
^ared himself to his Asiatic subjects ; " he was success- 
M in «Tery e(»nbat, whence his warriors belieyed that yic- 
toij hung on his arm. MThen he sent forth his severs to 
any expedition, he laid his hands upon them and blessed 
tiiHD ; they then belieyed ^emselyes inyincible." The 
inyasion of the Romans at l^ogth compelled him to Bee 
towards the North, *' i^iiere he knew l^ his skill in magic 
that a place of refioge was reseryed fi»r him and his peo- 
ple*"* 

Leaying his two hrothers to rule at Asgard, he inroceed- 
ed with his pontifis and a yast concourse of f<^owers (eri- 
dently the Syiar or Suiones <^ Tacitus) through G^arda- 
nke, or Russia, to Saxlaad^ subduipg all the nations as he 
passed, and bestowing their dominions as kingdoms upcm 
his sons. Haying disposed of these countries, he next 
esossed the Baltic, and ^lose the agreeable island of Fio- 
nia for his residence, where he is said to haye built the 
city of Qdaasee. Ilie whole of Denmark submitted with 
little resistance. Passing 'into Swed^, where a prince 
named Gylie then nigiied, he fixed his abode near the 
Lake Logur (the Maelar Sea), in the modem proyince of 
Stockhdm, and erected a sf^endid t^nple at Sigtuna fat 
celebrating the rites of the new faith. The surrounding 
territory, which fi^rmed the cradle of his empire^ was call- 
ed the Lesser Syithiod, or Sweden, in contrast to the 
Larger Syithiod, or Scytiiia, from whence they had immi- 
ipntod ; and ManiAeim, the Home of Man, to distinguish 

* *< This wondeifiil expedition of Odin (says Gitboa), wbich^ 
by deducing the enmity ot the Goths and RoiiMns firom to mem* 
orible m cauae, might supply the whole groundwork of an epic 
poem, cannot be received as an authentic history.**— Rom. £mp., 
▼oL i., chap. x. Geiier, who placet this imnufration in the last 
oentury before the Chrutian era, contends that the fact of iu 
hawing been unknown to the Romans cannot be received as evi- 
dence against iu credibUity.— Svea Rikes Hafdar. 373, 
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ft from Asgord or Godheim, the abode of ^e Asen or ce« 
lestial deities.* In Upsala and the neighbouring districta 
^aces were assighed for the residence of the pontiffs. 

The island of 2^ealaad, onoe occupying the site of the 
Lake Logur, according to the Northern legends, and miracu^ 
lously severed from tiie mainland^ was ceded by Gylfe to 
Gefon, "a virgin," says Torf«us, "of rare prudence and 
perspicacity," who had married Skiold, one of the sons of 
Odin. The natives, persuaded that the author of a new 
worship could be no ordinary mortal, paid him great hon- 
ours, £Hid invested him with the sovereign authority. All 
the petty kings among whom the country was then 
divided offered him their homage; while he engaged on 
his part to defend them against their enemies, and defray 
iSie expenses necessary for the support of religion. He in- 
troduced the laws and customs of his own country, levied 
a poll-tax on all the inhabitants, and established ^ supreme 
council, composed of twelve pontiflfe, for the distribution 
of justice, atid the due regulation of civil and ecclesiastical 
aMirs. " He commanded the dead to be burned," says the 
Ynglinga Saga, ** and their wealth to be consumed on the 
same funeral pile, so that they mig^t take with them to 
Valhalla all that they enjoyed on earth. The ashes he or- 
dered to be buried in the ground or thrown into the sea, 
and heaps of earth to be erected in memory of those whose 
Hves and actions rendered them Worthy of that honour, 
with stone monuments (bautasteiiuar) to the most distin- 

* The etymologr and situation of Asgatd or Asagaid has 
caused much erudite criticism. Strabo places a citjf named 
Asburg between the Euxine and the Caspian. Pliny mentions 
the Aseens, a people near Mount Taurus, lib. vi., c. xvii Ptole- 
my calls them Asiotes. Some have traced a resemblance both 
of name and signification in the town of Asof or Azoph, on the 
Black Seal A modern Swedish antiquary, Mr. Finn Magnu- 
aen^ finds Asgard in Cashsar ; but all these conjectures are fan- 
cifol, and most probably the city was altogether a cdestial pan^ 
theon, signifying the court or abode of the gods: Am (piur. 
Asen, Aser, or .£sir), in the Scythian tongue, meaning lord, and 
gard a home or mansioa—Mallet., NorUi. Ant, vol. i., p. 61, 
• note. As a Trojan descent was ouite the fashion in the dark 
ages, the casual resemblance of loa-voUr, Frigga, and Thor, to 
Ida, Phrygia, and Tros, enflUed the author of the prologue and 
epilogue of the younger £dda to prove that Asgard was Troy ! 
G2 
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gmhed. He institiMi^d sotam festiraH vS wliidi «aeri* 
iees w^re (^ered ; first, at the begiimifig oi winter, for a 
prospercms year ; secondlyf in the middlA of winter, for a 
fruitjfal season ; aM, lastly, in the summer, for victory over 
their enenttes.*'* 

The possession of so many countries did not satisfy thiQ 
dmhition of Odin. Desirous of still farther e9:tending hi» 
r^§pmi,aQd has authority, ^ undertook the ooaquestc^ 
Novway, and again yiotory attended his arms. The peo- 
ple eonsented to bestow the regal title and office upon hi» 
son SsminC^e, whose descendants ^re alleged to haYe 
wom the erown foir seyeral generatioa&f 

Aiter actiieving so many g^rious oonauests> Odin retired 
to Swed^, w^iere he ended his days. The manner of his 
death wsa as extraordinary as his life. Disdaining to 
await the lingering process of disease, he ordered his spear 
to be brou^t, i0th the poixd 0f which he gave his body 
nine woui& in the form of a circle, implying that he 
was to become the patron and proj^etor of all who are, 
slain in battle. To his assemUed fiiends and companions 
he declared that he was going back to Scythia, to take 
his seat among the gods at Asgard, wfa^e he would pre- 
pare an eternal banquet and mansions of joy for those 
who should fight like heroes, and die bravely with their 
swords in their hiMods. When he had breathed his last, 
the m(Mrtal remains were carried to Sigtuna, and burned 
with great fkmip and magnificence, in conformity with 
the rites and the belief then established, that the higher 
tiie iames of the pile ascended, and the more wealUi 
was consumed, the ridier and the better esteenaed wcnold 
the deceased be in heaven. From this time the natives 
whom he had subdued, persuaded that he had actually re- 
turned to the celestial abodes, ofi'ered vows and prayers to 
him, especially before engaging with their enemies. On 
Uie eve of battle, the Sviar foncied they beheld him in dim 
vision above them, promising victory to some, and inviting 
others to share the immortal feast with him in the halt of 
warriors. 

The Icelandic chronicles represent Odin as endowed 

* HeimskHngla, Yuglipga Saga, c vuL 
f Torteu9> vol i, lib. iv.» c i 
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wtti many mauSxaiial and aupenurtoial qoditiM. Thej 
attiflNtte to him the inT^ition of the Kunio characters, ana 
aaaore us that he excelled all men in the arts of poetry a^d 
eloquence. He was eminently skilled in mu^ic, and could 
sing airs so tender and melodious that the rocks would ex- 
pai^ with delight, while the spirits of the infernal regions 
would stand motionless around him, attracted by the sweet* 
ness of his strains. ** His person," says the Ynglinga 
Saga, ** was comely, and his countenance mild and benig^- 
Bant to his fri^nds^ but to his enen^e8 dreadful to behold; 
a«eh was his singular power ol* changing at wi]l his Ibrnt 
and ftce. He knew also how to sing lays; and his pontifis 
wepe called masters of the li^, because they first introdu- 
oed that art into the North. He could look into fUturity ; 
could stryLO his enemies with Idindnesa and deafness, or 
snddea panic, and duQ the edge of iheir weapons, while h^ 
xendeied his own warriors ixtvindble with magic spells. 
He ooukl transfoim himself at Measure mto any beasts 
bird, fish, or serpent, and 4y in an instant to the utteiv 
most parts of the earth, while his body r^nained all the 
time in a tnmee. He could with a sin^e word extinguish 
fire, still the raging sea, direct the eourse of the winds, and 
laiae the dead."* 

Such are the legendary accoimts of the ancient North 
respecting Odin, and the establishment of his power in 
Scandinavia. Tlie cloud of /able and romance that envel- 
ops these pagan ages neicessarily renders it difficult to ar- 
rive at tnOh. ; a^ it must be confassed, after eveiy at« 
tonpt to elucidate liie origin and expk>its of Odin, that no* 
thing oertam is known beyond the metrical fact that he 
.was the author of a new religion, and the inserter of arta 
and in^nrovemei^, widi whi6h, before his arrival, the rude 
and iranitite inhabitants of the North wwe altogether un* 
acquainted. The facility with which he established his 
power seems to confirm the hypothesis that he there found 
the worship of a former 0^ and was recognised as a 
iriiigmiui nuther than dreaded as an enemy by the Asiatic 
cokmists in possession of the countiy. In consequence of 
tiiis friendly reception, and by representing himself, as the 
leelandk tales relate, to be the anciei^ divinity gf that 

* Ynglinga Saga, c ^, vii. 
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name reyisiting the earth, he succeeded in laying the 
foundation of a firm and mighty government, having for its 
basis the superstition of his subjects. His pretended skill 
in magic, and the supernatural attributes with which he 
was invested, are to be ascribed to the gross ignorance of 
the age, or the tendency of poetry to indulge in figurative 
and hyperboUcal language. Oracles, pnxjQgies, and the 
power of controlling nature have been the ccmmion artifi- 
ces of impostors, and were resorted to by the most cele- 
brated conquerors of antiquity. That Odin should have 
adopted these expedients is not so astonishing as the as- 
cendency which his inq>ositions acquired -^ yet our surprise, 
perhaps, will abate when we take into account the creduli^ 
ty of the people to \(^om they were addressed, and con* 
dder how far even the most refined superstitions have 
been able to mislead and degrade the human mind. It 
was no unusual practice with antiquity to deify kings and 
warriors ; ^and there is nothing incredible in tiie supposi- 
tion that the ceremonious homage paid to Asiatic princes 
might easily be confounded, in the opinion of barbarous 
tribes, with adoration, and at length settle down into the 
ascription of divine honours. Succeeding ages, by min- 
ting the attributes of the god with the actions of tiie hero, 
would naturally produce that fantastic medley of religious 
and militaiy extravagance which characterized the Scandi* 
navian mythology. 

After the death of Odin, his authority, both regal and 
pontifical, was transmitted to his sons and chlefis, whom 
he had placed on the neighbouring thrones. Heimdall 
was made ruler of Scania. Skiold established himself 
with a colony of Goths at Ledra, in Zealand, which he 
erected into a separate monarchy ; and from him descend- 
ed the Skioldungs, a race' of kings which long swayed the 
sceptre of Denmark. Yngve, another son, reigned in 
Sweden ; and from him sprang the Ynglings, a name by 
which the ancient sovereij^ of that country are distin- 
guished in history. Balder was appointed viceroy over the 
Angles, in the southern part of the Cimbric Chersonese ; 
and hence the Anglo-Saxon princes all traced their origin 
to that venerable progenitor. Horsa and Hengist, the two 
Saxon chiefis that conquered England in the fifty century, 
reckoned Odin (or Woden in their dialect) as liieir ances- 
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tor; and eten in Lower Qennany the gfeater p«rt of the 
leigning ftmilies cideulated th^ descent ixook the same 
kmnortal stock. Most of these genealogies, it is eyident^ 
are fabulous, and haye originated in the national yaaity 
common to all warlike tnbes, of claiming for their kings 
and heroes the honour of a diyine pedigree. 

'Die Syiar, as the companions of Odin, became the lead* 
ing tribe. Being governed by the immediate descendants 
of their deified warrior, and haying the custody of the 
gireat tenqde at Sigtuna, the principal seat o( the new so- 
perstition, they acqtiired by degrees an aacqadency oyor 
the Goths, who possessed the moare southern tract of 
country called Gothland or Gotarike. Their subjugatioB 
ef these kindred colonies, however, vtras achieved by moral 
rather than military force ; and their anthori^ was main- 
tained chiefly by the superior sanctity ascsribed to them as 
tiie guardians of religion, and by their supposed knowledge 
ci magic, and the o&er artf which win the confld^Mse or 
influence the fears of a baitarous people. The precedence 
of the Sviar over the Goths is established by the ezjHpesa 
terms of the ancient fundamental law of their united em* 
pire, which ordained that " the king be elected by the na- 
tional assembly of all the Swedes (a Ting allra Svia), at 
tiie MorafStone, in the jdain near Upsab ; and the asseia* 
bly of all the Goths (Ting aUra Gota) shall re-dect or ooa-^ 
firm him." This distinction betweai the two tribes is 
eonstimtly preserved in the traditions and annals of the 
middle ages; and the territorial divisicm b^ween the Svia 
and Gotarike is stroni^ nuorked by a cham of moun^ina 
running betwe^i Sudermania and East Gothland.* 

The iNrimitive religion of the Scandinavian naticms i^ 
pears to have been a purer and simid^ form <Mf worship 
than that which prevailed sufieiequently to the hypothesis 
of the historic Odin. Of its pecniliar rites and doctrines 
reiy little is known, because aU the Gothic tribes, as we 

* Geijer, torn. i^p. 432. Ihre, Disflert de Initiatione Regam 
Suio-Gothorpm. The same national diatinction is also recogni- 
sed at the present dav, in the constitution of the supreme judi- 
cial tribunals called the Svea and Gotha Hofrat, establiahed do- 
ring the reign of Gustams Adolphus ; to these a third has re- 
eeiuty been added for the provinces of Scania and Risking.— 
Wheaton, iiistory of the Northmen, p. 120. 
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le&m from Tacitus, were reluctant to miTeil titeir sacred 
mysteriee before the eyes of strangers. The suinreme god 
of the Hyperboreans, like the deity of the ancient Ger- 
mans, was revered as the author and ruler of the universe, 
endowed with infinite power, boundless knowledge, and 
incorriqytible justice. They were forbidden to represent 
him under any corporeal shape, to adore him by images, or 
within the enclosure of walls and temples. It was ohfy 
amid dark woods or consecrated groves that he could 
be properly worshipped. From this ^vinity emanated a 
variety of subordinate beings, presiding over the elements 
and operations of nature, and acting as the messengers of 
good, or the instruments of wrath to mankind. , Their fa* 
vour was to be propitiated by sacrifices, and to become Hie 
reward of the just and the brave in a future state. Such 
was the code of religion and morals among the Goths and 
ScytMans ; by degrees their creed was corrupted with 
foreign superstitions, impose^ upon them as a mark of 
servitude by their conquerors, or perhaps borrowed fnm. 
the nations they had themselves subdued. In this man- 
ner, the ardass paganism of the Scandinavians gradually 
lost the features of its original simplicity ; new gods were 
adopted at the same time that they received new masters, 
untU the worship of Odin at length obtained the asoenden- 
<gr over all former idolatries.* 

Of the system then established, and which prevailed for 
700 or 800 years, until the introduction of Christianity, a 
particular exposition is given in the relics of Icelandic lit- 
erature, where those briDiant fictions have been preserved, 
which constituted the creed and adorned the poetry of the 
Northern nations. The songs and oral traditions of anti- 
quity were collected and recorded by an ecclesiastic na- 
med Semund Sigfusson, the ScancUnavian Homer, who 
flourished in the beginning of the eleventh century. These 
lays and historic legends are not formed into a continuous 
poem, like the Iliad, but consist merely of detached frag- 
ments relating to the characters and exploits of their dei- 
ties and heroes. This celebrated composition is called the 
Elder or Semund's Edda, to distinguish it from the Young- 

* Tadtus, Genn., c. iz. PeUoutier, Hist, des Celtet, torn, it, 
e.xvii. 
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er or Prose Edda, commonly attntmted to Snorre Stnrie- 
son, and intended as an explanatory abridgment of the for- 
mer. Its contents embrace yarious classes of poems : the 
first is the Vol-Upsa, the Oracle or Prophecy of Vala, in 
which the birth of the gods, the creation and destrocticm 
of the world, are described in a dark and often unintelligi- 
ble style, resembling the Sibylline verses.* 

It is from this mystic song or dialogue that we derive 
our information of the cosmogony and sacred mythology 
of the North. We there read that in the beginning a 
vast chaos reigned over the universe ; there was neither 
heaven nor earth, but only the bottomless abyss of Gin- 
nungagap, and the two regions of Nifelheim and Mu^pel- 
heim ; the latter the abode of fire, where Surtur ruled ; 
the other containing the well of Hvergelmer, whence is- 
sued twelve poisonous streams (EUivagar), which genera- 
ted ice, snow, wind, and rain. From the connexion of 
heat and moisture proceeded drops, and hence was produ- 
ced the giant Ymer, with his brethren the Rimthursar, the 

* Scmund or Ssmundar was an Icelander, born about 1154- 
57, and styled, for bis various acquirements, Hins Frode, the 
learned. He had studied in France and Germany, and is even 
said to have visited Rome. The £lder Edda has recently been 
elaborately edited and illustrated b]^ the Ama-Magn«an Commis- 
sion of Copenhagen, a literary society institnted by the King of 
Denmark m 1772, and named after the celebrated Ame Magnu- 
•en, who had explored Iceland in 1702-12, and left a^vast mass 
of MSS., ancient and modem, with a fund of ten thousand rix- 
dollars, for editing and publishing the most important of them. 
Den ^Idre Edda oversat og forklaret, ved Fina Magnusen 
(The Elder Edda translated and elucidated by Finn Magnu- 
sen), Svo, Kiobenhavn, 1821-23.' Edda Saemundar hins Froda, 
dec. (Edda Rythmica seu Ahtiqtiior, &c.). Accedit. l^cuple- 
tissimum priscorum Borealium theosophice Mythologis Lexi- 
con, &c., tii. tom., 4to, HavnisB, 1828. The Mythological Lexi- 
con is a complete commentary, containing everything that can 
illustrate the pagan antiquity of the North. Resenius and Go- 
ranson gave Latin translations of the Edda a century and a half 
ago ; and more recently Creutzer, Abrahamson, Thorlacius, 
Bask, Magnusen, and other learned archaeologists, have devoted 
their talents to the elucidation of these curious relics. The 
Ama-Magnsan Fund has published upward of sixty large 
quarto and folio volumes of this description, consisting chiefly 
of Northern Sagas from MSS., with Latin versiona 
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evil ones, who rose amid ihvt limitless oo$an of vaponn 
which filled the immensity of space. The cow Audhumbla 
was created after Ymer, whom she nourii^ed with her 
four rirers of milk, and was herself supported by licking 
the rocks that were covered with salt and hoar-frost. In 
three dajrs a creature was bom called Bure, endowed with 
beauty, agility, and power. His son was Borr, who mar* 
ried a giantess, aiul was father to Odin, Vile, and Ye. 
The earth was his daughter and wife ; the mother of his 
firstborn, Asa-Thor, the invincible. 

The descendants of Borr Slew Ymer, whose blood caused 
a deluge that drowned all the Rimthursar exc^ Bergd^ 
mer, from whom the rest o( the giants were sprung. Of 
Ymer's body the gods made the world ; his ^sh composed 
the mould; his li^nes, the rocks; his hair, the trees and 
herbs ; his sweat, the ocean, in the midst of which was 
fixed the earth ; and his scull, the heavens, ^iiich they di* 
vided into four quarters, idacing the dwarfe East, West, 
South, and North at each ccmier, to sustain it. Of his 
brain they formed the heavy clouds, and of his eyebrows 
they erected Midgard, the middle mansion, or abode of 
men. 

The new erection, as yet, was without proportion, and 
enveloped in darkness. The sun and moon were ignorant 
of their powers, and the other luminaries knew not the 
stations they were to occupy. At length Odin, the god of 
light, with his brothers, who sat in council, collected the 
sparks from Muspelheim that flew about in Gimiungagap^ 
$nd planted them as stars in the firmament. Theiy also 
fixed the names and appointed the order of the seasons. 
Natt (the Night) wedded one of the Asen, a race fair and 
divine ; and their son Dag (Day) was beautiful like his fo- 
ther. With two steeds they travel successively round the 
world in twenty-four hours ; the horse of Ni^^t is Rimfaxi 
(frost-mane), the foam of whose bit causes the dew ; the 
car of Day is drawn by Skinfaxi (shining-mane), whose 
radiant mane illuming the sky. A cool air, placed under 
their skins, gives freshness to the morning. The sun and 
moon are guided in theii course by the two children of 
Mimdilfor. 

On the extreme sliore of the ocean was Utgard, also 
called Jotunhdm, where dwelt Nor and the giants, against 
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.Whom a wall or strong fortress was built, to separate 
them from Asgard, the habitation' of the gods. Ilierey 
imder the root of the tree of the world, lived the dwarfii 
and elves \ and there is the home of Sleep, who rises ev- 
eiy night to seal the eyelids of mankind. At the north sat 
the giant Hrasvelg, devouring the dead ; his shape waa 
that of an ea^e ; and when he moved his wings, it caused 
the winds and the desolating tempests to blow. There 
we|re nine heavens and nine earths, in the low^ of which 
resided Hel, the goddess of the netiier world/ 

As yet the human species had no existence; when Odiui 
intent upon beautifying the universe, created a man and 
woman> Ask and Embla, from two pieces of wood (ash and 
ehn) thrown by the waves upon the beach. These were 
the first pair, and the three Asen endowed them with iife, 
comeliness, and intellect. 

The gods themselves inhabited Asgiid, which may be 
considered as the Scandinavian Olympus. It contained a 
number of cities and halls, the largest and most splendid 
of iff^di was named Gladheim, or the mansion of joy« 
wherein were twelve seats for the primary deities, besides 
the throne occupied by AJlfader, the universal father. An- 
other edifice erected for the goddesses was Vingolf^ the 
abode of love and friendship. In Alfheim dwelt the lumi-' 
nous elves or fairies, a distinct race fhmi the black g«iM 
that live under the earth. The celestial caiutal was over- 
spread with the &mous ash Ygdrasil, the tallest and most 
beautifiil of all trees, whose branches covered the whole 
earth, and towered above the heavens. To preserve it 
evergreen, it was watered by the Nomor, the tates or des- 
thiies that distribute to man the various events of his hfie, 
good or bad. It had three roots ; one reached to Nifi^ 
heim, where Nidhogg, a monstrous serpent, hty and gnaw- 
ed it m the wdl Hvergelmer, the source of the infismtd 
rivers ; another extended to the abode of the Rimthursar, 
and under it was the "w^ Mimer, the fountain of wisdom, 
where Odin left his eye in pledge for a cup of its mspiring 
waters. The third stretched to the Asen and the human 
werid ; beneath wa^ the holy spring of Urd, T^ere two 
swans were nursed, the progenitors of all birds of that spe« 
cies, and where the gods sat in judgment, passing to it 
every day on horseback, over the sacred bndge Bafixtst 

Vol. I.— H 
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(the rakibow), on whidi t)ie giants dared not tread. In » 
hall under it lived three virgins of the Nomor ; Urd (the 
fasi)i Verdandi (the present), and Skulda (the future), wh6 
dispense the ages of men. 

This celestial tree was doomed, nevertheless, to suffer, 
much ; its buds were devoured by stags ; its roots by ven- 
omous snakes ; while a squirrel continually ran up and 
down, to sow discord between the eagle that sat with a 
hawk perched upon its head among the boughs, and the 
great serpent (Midgardsormen or Jormungandar, earth's 
monster) that lay in the abyss. 

Of the deities that inhabited Asgardj the first and greats 
est was Odin, the Jupiter and Mars of the North, AUfader, 
the Either of all the Asen, creator and governor of the uni- 
verse, the god of battles, and the patron of arts and magic. 
The sacred books assign to him more than 120. attributes 
and names, acquired in course of his adventures', and from 
the vast number of his adorers in different countries. From 
his throne, called lidskialfa, or the terror of nations, he 
could yiew the whole earth. Two ravens, Hugin (spirit) 
and Munnin <memory), sat constantly on his shoulder, and 
whispered in his ear whatever they had seen or heard in 
their daily excursions over the world. 

His daughter Frigga (the earth) became his wife, and 
mother of the Asen ; the firstborn of whom was Thor, the 
active, the swift, the strongeist and bravest of gods an(l 
men. He presided over the air and the seasons, launched 
the thunder, and guarded mankind from the attacks of 

g'ants and evil genii, with whom he waged perpetual war. 
L his palace, called Thrudvangr (the refuge from terror), 
were 640 halls ; his chariot was drawn by two he-goats ; 
and he was armed with a mace or club, Miolner (the crush- 
er), like a hammer, which he handled with iron gloves. 
This tremendous mallet he hurled at the heads of his ene- 
mi^ and it returned again of its own accord as often as 
it was discharged. He also possessed a girdle called the 
belt of prowess, which doubled his strength, and revived 
his energies when exhausted in combat. 

Balder, the second son of Odii^, was the most graceAil, 
eloquent, and amiable of all the gods ; endowed with every 
good quality, physical and intellectual. Nothing coidd 
equal hia beauty^ which seem^ to dart forth rays of light ; 
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Mb eyee shone with a histre more brilliant than the morn- 
ing star, ahd tiie hair of his eyebrows was compared to the^^ 
whitest of all yegetables. To him belonged the power of 
s^^easing tempests. His wisdom and mildness gave him 
authority oyer the other Asen, and his decrees, yrhea once 
paraed, were Hrreyersible. Bat he seldom ajqieared in their 
assemblies, being neither addicted to their passions, nor 
ibnd of their wsu4ike pursuits. His delight was to hve 
peaceaUy in his p«dace of Breidablik (wide-shining), whose 
situation was indicated b^ the bright zone which, during 
dear nights, shines in'the vault of heaven. 

The rest of the divinities enumerated in the Northern 
mythology were of inferior repute. Niord, the Scandinavian 
Neptune, ruled the ocean and the winds. He was adored 
by those who would prosper in navigation or fishing. His 
son Freyr presided over the rain, and nourished by his in- 
fluence the various productions of the earth. He was 
master of a famous sword, that would voluntarily spring 
£rom its scabbard and strew a field with carnage. Bragi 
was the god of eloquence, wisdom, and poetry. Tyr sur- 
passed all the deities in courage and boldness ; he dispensed 
Tictories in war, and was the sangOinary patron of heroes. 
Hoder, though blind, possessed great strength ; Vidur, the 
sflent, could walk in the air or upon the water ; Vile and 
Ullir were celebrated for their archery ; the latter was in- 
voked in duels, and so esqpert in the use of his skates as to 
outstrip the lightning in swiftness. Foresti, the son of 
Balder, had for his en^loyment the maintaining of peace 
among mortals ; all who referred to him the depision of 
tiieir controversies returned mutually satisfied. Ha inhab- 
ited the palace named Ghtner, ^iiich was upheld by pillars 
of gold, and covered with a roof of silver. The last of 
theoe mythic divinities was HeimdaU, the watchman or 
sentinel of Asgard, who dwelt in the celestial ibrt (Himins- 
biorg) under the extremity of the rainbow. His post was 
to guard the entrance into heaven, and prevent the giants 
frtm forcing their way over the aerial ardi. His vision, 
equally acute by night as by day, extended 100 leagues 
around ; and his ear was so fine that he heard the wool 
growing on the backs of the sheep, and the grass springing 
in the meadows. In one hand li^ carried a sword^ and in 
the other a trumpet, the Mast of which resounded thiou^ 
out the universe. 
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The mimber of goddesses'CAsynier) was twelve, and ta 
eaeh were assigned partioular functions. Next to 0dm in 
might and fyxaib was his chaste Bponae Frigga, the Juno 
and Ceres of the Scandinavians, who is to ree^ve after 
death such wires as, hare been distinguished by heroid 
fiddity. She was the mother of fertility and plasty. Gna 
was the messenger whom she despatched over the world 
to perfbnn her commands. Fylla was intrusted with the 
custody of hw toilet, and admitted into her most impor- 
tant secrets. Freya, the daughter of Niord, often confound- 
ed with the wife of Odin, was second to her only in honour 
and dignity. She was the Venus of the North, the parent 
of all connubial enjoyments, the dispenser of hsppf mar- 
riages and ea^ partSorition. Abandoned by her husband 
Odur, she continually wept his absence, and her tears were 
drops of pure gold. She claimed a riiare of those slain in 
war, because it is often unsuccessful love that hurries its 
Tiotims into ^e midst of battle. Under the name of Y ana- 
dis, i^e was the goddess of hope. Idunna, the wife of 
Bragi, took chaige of the heavenly apples which the gods 
tasted to avert oM age and peipetuate their immortality. 
Vara presided over the saoredness of oaths. Skma made 
lovers fbnd and fhithM ; Lofiia reconciled them when they 
qmm^ed. Snotra bestowed pnidence and good manners. 
Synia was the portress, and Eyra the physician of the gods. 

Besides these female divinities, there were twelve Val- 
kjnries (choosers of the slain); nymphs of paradise, whose 
office was to pour out mead for the brave in Valhalla, and 
also to attend them in battle. Hie hall of Odin, the asylum 
of warriors (Einheriar) who have merited immortality, rose 
mnid the surrounding clouds, resplendent with light, and so 
laige that out of -its 540 gates '* eight heroes m%ht march 
abreast, fbllowed by crowds of spectators." This vast 
multitude w^e fbd with the lard of the wild boar Serim- 
ner, whioh sufficed fbr them all ; and, though dressed evevy 
mpming, it became again entire at night. The universal 
&ther himself too^ no other nourishment than the unre- 
mitted quaffing of wiiie, his portion of hog's flesh being 
diitributed to his two wolves Geri and Freki. His guests 
were supplied with hydromd by a she-goat, which yielded 
that celestial beverage in subh abundanoe as to afford them 
the meaas of perpetual inebriation; the nymphs being care- 
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fid to replenish the dnnking horns and cops, Tvhich were* 
the scnMs of their enemies. When not engaged in feast-' 
mg and wassail, these ghostly champions buckled on their 
annour, entered the lists, and fought until they were cut in 
pieces. T\as was their daily amusement ; but the carnage 
was merely ideal, for no sooner did the hour of repast ap- 
proadi, which was aimounced by the cock that^ summoned 
tfaem every morning to the tournament, than they recovered 
from their wounds, mounted their steeds, and returned to' 
tiie banquet. Of Odin's horse Sleipner, and the wonderful 
ships Skidbladnir and Nagelfar, it is unnecessary to give 
any description ; the former, with his eight legs, being as 
octraordinary a specimen of nature as the others were of 
ait. 

For a time the earth presented the image of hai^ess ; '■ 
JimoBenoe and knowledge reighed universally; and gold 
hiJLsmL the most common of metals. |n Asgard the gods 
]Ne£ joyfully, pla3ang with their golden tablets until the 
ansfal of the giant maids, whom they married. That alli- 
aaoe proved the root of mischief: avarice and the love of 
gain, introduced by Gullveiga (the weigher of gold), spread 
among men ; while the peace of the celestial inhabitants 
was disturbed by ill omens and fearful presages. From 
tiie giant brood descended Ijoki, the Evil One, the artificer 
of ^ud, who surpassed all created beings in perfidy and 
conning. By his wife Angerbode (messenger of wrath) he' 
had three children ; the eldest was the wolf Fenris, so 
fierce and strong tb^t he could burst asunder shackles of 
iron; the second was the great serpent of Midgard, so 
large tiiat he womid himself round the whole gl^ ; the 
th^ was H^ or Beath, one half of whose body was Mue, 
and her visage ghastly pale, inspiring terror. 

These elements of discord at length gave rise to war 
and bk)odi^ed. The Asen fought with the Vanir> a race 
distinguished from men by their wisdom ; but peace was 
restored by giving Niord and his two children a seat amon^ 
the deities. The pride and^ power of the giants increased, 
but they were not yet a match for the gods, who bound 
Fenris with a magic chain, and cast the serpient into the 
bottom of the ocean, where he lay and gnawed his tail. 
Thrkse was Gullveiga deUvered over to the flames, and 
thrice ahe revived from her ashes. Hela was huiled by 
H3 ^ 
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0#gt iBflo NifeIMm (he]l)r wliero laie baa the t 
of it9 niAQ regkms giTen her, fcnr the ieoepl<ioii of those wba 
fUe inffioinonaiy of sickness ot old age. Her dreary apart- 
ments were strongly built» and fenced with large gatea. 
Her haU was anguish; her porch, faintneas; her table, 
fiunine ; her knife, hunger ; her maid, slackness; her bed^ 
leanneaa ; the threshed of heat door was precipice ; and 
her serrants were expectation and delay. But the giants 
were not aobdued ; with the aid of Loki th^ seized the 
goddeas Iduana, who possessed the triples of eternal 
youth. Sttie waa releaaed, however, from thdr hands, 
when they endeavoured to sink Asgard, and transport 
ValhaUa into Jotunheim. The air was filled with blood 
and poison, until Thor, with his resistless hammer, en* 
OQusleved and defeated these iii^)lacable foes. 

ThBi heay^oly empire depended on the fate o( Baldor. 
During his life it was secuie. His death, howerer, had 
be^ predioted ; and Odin learned the terrible se(^ret fhmi 
th» hook of destiny, having coloured one of the Volar 
fiom her infernal abode. All the gods trembled at the 
biowledge of this event. Then Fngga called on eveiy 
object, animate and inanimate, to take an oath not to d^ 
slaDoy or fumish arma against Balder. Fire, water, rodcs, 
and vegetables were bound by this solemn obligation. 
One pbmt mly, tiie mistletoe, was overkx^ted. Loki di»- 
eoveied l^e omission, and made that contemptible shrub 
the iatal weapon. Among the warlike pastimes of Val- 
haUa, ofte was to tbf ow darts at the invulnerable dei^, 
^1^ felt a pleasure in preeenting his charmed breast to 
thc^ weapons. At a tournament of this kind, the evil 
mniofl putting a sprig of the mistletoe into the hand of the 
Mind Hoder, and directing his aim, the dreaded prediction 
waa accomplished by an unintentional fratricide. The 
speetatora wore struck with speechless wonder; and their 
misfortune waa the greater that no one, out of respect to 
the aacredi^sa of the {dace, dared to avenge it With 
tears of lamentation they carried the lifeless body to the 
shore, and laid it upon a shi^ as a funeral pile, with that 
oC Nanna, hia lovely bnde, who had died of a hxok&k 
heait. Hia horise and arms were burned at the aame 
tiBia> aa waa oustomarr at the obeeq^ of the aaeient 
leCthaNocth. 
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despalched Henood (the swift) to the abode of Hela, to 
ofl^ a ranscHii for his release. The gloomy goddess {htoio* 
Md that he should he resUnred, provided evwythiag on 
earth were found to weep for him. Then were vo&uaea^ 
gen went over the whole wcnrld, to see th«t the cnrder was 
obeyed; and the ei&et of the general sonrow was **as 
when there ira uniTersal thaw." 

Only one being, a giantess, whom they found in a cavern 
af the rocks, refused to conqdy. '* Let Hela keep her 
prize," was the curse she pronounced ; and thus were 
frustrated all hopes for the detiverance of Balder. The 
Asen, imagining her to be Loki in disguise, prepared to 
inflict vengeance ; but he fled from their anger, and took 
refuge in the mountains, where he contrived to elude their 
seaich hy. concealing himself, in the form of a salmon, un- 
der the vraters of a river, which allowed him to perceive 
and avoid the stratagems they employed for his capture. 
At length he was fished out by Thor with a net, the model 
of winck he had himself invaited. His punishment was 
as terrible as his crime. With cords made firom the en- 
trails of hisx>wn son he was bound to a rock ; a serpent 
above him dropped poison on his face, which his wife, 
fiMgyn, collected into a basin, and emptied as often as it 
was filled. While the venom dia^illed upon hun, he howl* 
ed with horror, and writhed his body with such violence 
as to produce earthquakes. In that dreadful situation he 
must remain until tb^ Ragtiaiok^ the last day for gods and 
men, shall sq^proadi. 

Various and terrible presages are to be the harbingers 
of this final destiny of the world. The axe-age, the storm- 
age, the sword-age, and the wolf-age, will distress the 
plains of the earth. Iniquity shall universally prevail; 
when sons shall be the murderers of their fathers, and 
brothers stain themselves with brothers* blood. Immedi- 
atdy shall succeed three k«g, desolating wint^rs^ and 
now frcHn the four comers of the worid, with no supauner 
hiterv^Qing. Prodigies more awfiilwittfcriaow. Ilie great 
dnifon, roUing faixnsdf in the ooean, shall cause the land to 
be overflowed, and vomit forth into the air tonents of 
venom. The giants will rage, the dwarfs sigh at the doors 
,ef the lociks,. which will daah against eaoh oter, while 
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Lold iireate loose and regains his freedom. The ash 
Ygdrasil will craok and bend, and all the trees be torn up 
by the roots. The wolf Fenris, bursting his chains and 
<^ning his enormous jaws, shall devour the snn ; th^i 
wfll the stars tj from their places, and all nature reel 
with horror and dismay. In this confusion the heavens 
deave asunder; when the army of evil genii and giants, the 
sons of Muspelheim, led on by Surtur (the black), with a 
sword brighter l^an flame, and followed by Loki, shall pass 
the bridge Bafrost on horseback, and break into Asgard, to 
attack the gods. Thither also wiH rush upon the impetus 
ous biHows the ship Nafelgar, which was built oi dead 
men's nails, and piloted by the giant Hrymer. 

Meantime, Heimdall shall wind the Gjallar horn, to rouse 
the deities to battle. In vain will Odin Seek advice at the 
well of Mimer: Armed for the strife, he marches his 
brilliant squadrcms to the plain of Yigrid, where the com- 
batants on both sides annihilate eacSi other. Fenris de- 
vours Odin, Imt perishes at the same instant by the hand 
of Yidur. Thor beats the serpent Midgard to the earth, 
but is himself suffocated in the flood of venom which he 
emits. Heimdall and Loki fall in single combat, and Tyr 
is killed by the hound Garmer. Freyr, having lost his 
sword, meets his death from Surtur, who winds up the ca- 
tastrophe by setting fire to tiie world, the conflagration of 
which is thus sung by the Yala : 

« The mm «U black shall be, 
The earth sink in the sea. 
And «wfy aUrry ray 
From heaven fade away ; 
While vapours hot shall fill 
The air round Ygdrasil, 
And, flaming as they rise, 
Play towering to the skies.*' 

But the prophecies of the Northern sibyl do not terminate 
with this scene of universal destruction. She invokes a 
deity greater than those that have perished. A new heaven 
and a new earth ehall arise out of chaos ; and it is prom- 
ised t^t man, in another worid, shall hve eternally hi^py 
orlniserable, according to his actions. The human race, 
two of whrnaaveta escape the goMial down, shaH be ne- 
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stored, and nouriahed by tibe dew of the mcmuilg. Nor 
will Yidur and Vale, aona of Odin, peiiah, but live in the 
Ida plain where Aaij^d stood ; the children of Thcnr wfll 
save thraiseWea by their mighty hammer ; and the daughp 
ter of the Sun will again tr^ad the bright path of her 
mother. Then will Balder and Hoder return £rom Hela, 
and reviye the ancient magnificence oif the gods in the sa^ 
loon of Odin. The celestial regions, wh^e the blessed 
will reside, are Brimer and Sindre ; but tiie best of th^a 
is Gilme, which is built of shining gold. The horrid man- 
sion of Nastron^, or shore of the dead, and Likstronde, 
or strand of ocnrpses, will receive perjurers, assaswns, and 
the seducers of female innoc^ace. *' There is," says tha 
Ddda, " an abode remote t^xn. the sun, the gates of whidi 
ftce the north. Poison rains through a thousand opesh 
ings ; it is constructed with the carcasses of scorjiaons 
and serpents, their heads turned inward. FriMn this di»« 
nud abyss sm<^ ascends in dense columns. Th^re tha 
wicked float in streams of venom, black as lutch, and cold 
as ice; or have their bodies perpetually gnawed and tor- 
tured by a wol£ The respective destinies of the good and 
the bad are to cmdure forever, as they are ordained l^ the 
decrees of the powerful Being who governs aU, and who 
eomes forth firom his lofty throne to r^er Divine justice.'* 
Such is a condensed analysis of the theogony, the crea^ 
lion, the beginning and end of time, as related in the an* 
dent Icelandic legends. To some it may appear that his* 
tory travds out of h&c legitimate path in dwelling upon 
these wild i^)eculations, so Ml (tf pueiile exaggeration and 
incrediUe romance. Rude and extravagant as ^ey tte^ 
however, their omission would extinguish the only lights 
we possess in the obscure firmament of the pagan ages of 
the North. They have preserved to ns the doctrines 
tsdfikt in the Scandinavian mythology, and tiie ftbulous 
divmities worshipped i^ the Arctic Pantheon. It is tnxm 
these mystic oracles that we learn the different revolutions 
which took place in the national manners and opinioDs. It 
is there also We find the piinciple of that reckless enthusi- 
astic courage which animated the destroyers of the Roman 
empire, and the conquerors of the greater part of £urope. 
*< Thus,'* says Geijer, *« sounds the voice of the Nc^hem 
prophetess, the Vida, to na distant and indistinct, through 
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Hie clouds of antiqcdty. It speaks of olden times, of other 
men and other ideas ; fettered, indeed, hy the bonds of 
superstition, but longing after eternal light, and expressing, 
howerer imperfectly, a desire for clearer rerelation."* 

The Vol-Uspa presents a strange mixture of the popular 
and mythic traditions that have universally prevailed in 
other regions of the world, bearing indisputable evidence 
of an eastern genealogy, though corrupted and disfigured 
according to the barbarous habits of the tribes by whom 
they were adopted. In recogniong the existence of one 
Suprrane Being, who is above all o&er gods ; in admitting 
the doctrine of a human pair, tiie conflagration of the^arth, 
the immortality of the soul, and the «w9id of final miseiy 
or happiness, the Edda plainly reveals that the primitive 
religion of the North was borrowed originally from the 
ibuntahi of Divine inspiration. In studying its cosmogony, 
the classical reader cannot fail to trace many of those brill- 
iant fictions that enliven the poetiy of Ovid and Virgil, 
and which still bloom with undying lustre in the gardens 
of the Grecian PamaSsus. We also discover many resem- 
blances to the Stoical and Indian philosophy. The destruc- 
tion of the universe and the gods themselves with fire is 
recorded by Seneca ahnost in the words of the Vala. The 
idea of a good and evil principle, and the continual warfare 
between these antagonist powers, were inculcated by Zoro- 
aster and the Eastern MagL Streams and trees, virgins 
and banquets, pleasures and pastimes suited to earthly 
propensities, constitute the furniture and the enjoyments 
(k tiie Mohammedto paradise as wdl as of the Greek and 
Roman £lysium.t 

* Svea Hikes Hafder, torn, i, p. 339, 340. 
t Hist of Arabia, vol. i., chap, vii The Koran, chap, viii 
Conquettt of the Saracens (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 
XIlC). The ghosts of Virgil*s heroes are represented as thus 
employing themselves : 

Pars in namineis ezercent membra palsstris ; 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva hictantur arena. 
Stant terra defizs hasts, paasimque soluti 
Per campos pascuntur equi Quae gratia currihn 
Armonimque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Fascere equoe, eadem sequitur tellare repostos. 

^NIXJ), lib. vi, I 642, et seq. 
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Much of tbe Eddaic eyistem doubtless is figuratirer and 
was intended to convey an allegorical meaning. The beau- 
HM mytlios of Balder's death, and his return from the dark 
abode of Hela, presents a ^ical image of the life of the 
seasons destroyed by winter, and of the subsequent re- 
awakening of nature in spring.* But it probably carri(» 
another and a higher si^ification, as the symbol of all 
time, of the changes of the great year of the world, its dis- 
solution, and renovation by a new heaven and a new earth, 
''whefi beauty shall spring from ashes, and immortaliQr 
from the bosom of corruption." 

On^ circumstance cannot fail to press itself upon the 

Tacitus mentions a celebrated prophetess, cdled Veleda, much 
venerated by the ancient Germans ; and Horace records t\aem 
Italian sibyls or sorceresses, Sagaim, Veia, and Folia, in whose 
names it is easy to trace some allusion to th^e Freya and Vala of 
the North.— Tacit., Germ., c. viii. Hor., Epod., v. The weli- 
known passage in Seneca, in which he describes the conflagra- 
tion of the world and the destruction of the gods, bears a re- 
markable conformity to the doctrines of the Vila. 

Jam jam legibus obrutis 

A^undo cum veniet dies, 

Australis polus obruet, ^c. 

HsRcuL., Oet, v^ 1102. 
Two oi the sacred writers in the New Testament speak of the 
destruction of the universe nearly in the language or t^e Volus- 
pa.— Peter, Epist. ii., chap. iii. Revelation, chap, vi., xii,, zx., 
zzii. The analogies between the ancient creeds of the Northern 
and Eastern nations are numerous and striking. Wadd or Wod 
was one of the idols worshipped at Mecca (Hist of Arabia^ 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XIII., p. 211). Tbe old Per- 
sians furnished their abodes of the wicked with smoke, pitch, 
scorpions, and serpents, like the Scandinavians.— Hyde, de Kelig. 
Vet. Pers., p. .399-404. 

* Mr. Magnusen and other Northern antiquaries regard the 
whole religion of the Edda as chiefly physical and alleffohcaL 
This supposition is perhaps too refined and fanciful, but no 
doubt many details of these mythi admit of such interpretation. 
That the legend of Balder is an allegory is obvious. The pyie 
on which his body was burned is the prototype of the ancient 
Northern festival called Midsumers Blot ; and also of tbe fires 
that still blaze in honour of St. Johi^ on the hills of Scandiqavia, 
Scotland, and Ireland, when the days have reached their ex- 
treme length, and the heat is the greatest.— Finn Magnusen^ 
Edda Semund., part iii., introd., p. 8. Geijer, torn, i., p. 354. 
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reader's attration, the remaricaMe eoincid«u» or simBarity 
between the sacred and historical traditions concernii^ 
Odin, h is obvious that the one account is a paraphrase 
or antitype oi the other ; wad the whole scheme was proba* 
bly an attempt to accommodate the mythic fioticms of the 
ancient North to the legends extant in the tenth century 
respecting the migrations of the Asiatic conqueror, and the 
Institutions of which he was the founder. Thus the Asen, 
the gods of the new religion, were also his military com- 
panions and f<^owerB. The Vanir, with whom he made 
war, are the Russians ; and the Jotun, demons or evil genii, 
enemies to *' gods and men," may represent the jMitive 
Fins or Cwenas, Who were expelled by the new settlers, 
and, adhering to their own grovelling superstitions, became 
the implacable foes of the Eastern invaders. Hence <tl^ 
contest between the giants and the celestial deities, in tha 
terrible consequences of which all nature is presumed to 
suffer.* 

The remainder of the poetic Edda consists of mystjcal 
and didactic lays, which may be considered as episodes or 

* The antipathy between these two races, so continually al- 
luded to in the mythic songs and sagas, is strongly marked in 
one of the most recently published of the Eddaic poems, called 
Rigs-mal, a document which throws much light on the early 
ages of tiie North. In this lay the different orders of sode^ 
are penonified as the children of King Rig or Ehk, who is al* 
leged to have been the sou of Skiold, and to have divided hit 
subjects into distinct classes. The aboriginal Fins are repre- 
sented as the slave caste, and distinguished from their Gothic 
conquerors by their black hair and their squalid poverty. The 
class of freemen, or lords of die soil, are the descendants of the 
€k>ths, with reddish hair and fm complexions. The third order 
of this allegorical funily are the illustrious Jarls and Herser, or 
earls and barons, remarkable for their noMe mannere, their skill 
in Runic science and the military art. The effects of Uie oiigioal 
Gothic migration and conquest m Scandinavia, and the difEerent 
races by which it was successively occupied, are here clearly 
indicated in the emldematic features and emplojrtnents of King 
Rig's children. As a literary composition, the Rigs-mal resem- 
Ides the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf in the Homeric sim- 
plicity of its style and incidents.— F. Magnusen, Edda Ssmund., 
torn, iii Rigs-mal, introd., p. 147-169. Geijer, Svea Rikes Haf- 
der, torn, i, p. 466-495. Jamieson's Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities, p. 44^^59. 
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ftUes flhistratiiig the oracles of the pro{Aete88. The 
Grougaldor, or Growl's Magic Song, contains a collection of 
ten&s peculiar to that art in which Odin excelled, and sup- 
posed to be usefid in perils and other exigences of human 
life. A belief in sorcery and witchcraft prevailed before 
the arrival oif the Asiatic conquerors ; the rival school 
however, became ultimately blended together, and left deep 
traces of their effects upon the national manners, whi(^ 
even the introduction ef Christiatiity did not entirely oWit- 
erate. Associations or brotherhoods of magicians were 
formed, in which some of the principal chieftains of the 
country w^e engaged. Women, too, acteda leading part 
in these mysterious rites, and the ingredients of their in^ 
femal caldron were compounded in the same manner as 
that of the witches in Shakspeare's Macbeth. It was by 
thes^ pretended arts thact the Northern wscrrior bore a 
charmed life, and was rendered invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of his enemy, whose best-directed efforts he could 
paralyze by spells and incantations. 

The Grimnis^mal, or Song of Grimner, gives a descrip- 
tion of the habitations of the celestial deities, and the dff- 
ferent objects they contain. The Vafthrudnis-mal is a dia- 
logue between Vafthrudnir and Odin in disguise, concern- 
ing the gods and the universe. Alvis-m^ is the lay of 
Alvis, a dwarf, who, having been promised the daughter of 
Thor, comes to demand his bride, but is artiuUy detained 
answering various questions until the monjing light obliges 
him to depart without gaining his object. I^e Hava-mal, 
or Sublime Discourse of Odin, contains a metrical collec- 
tion of moral precepts, resembling the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, or the golden verses of Pythagoras. It is attributed 
to that celebrated personage himself, and is remaurkable as 
the oldest code extant of Scandinavian ethics. The other 
mythic lays it is unnecessary to particularize. Those al- 
ready mentioned bear internal evidence of remote anti- 
quity and an Eastern origin ; but there are others of the 
same class, such as- the Volimdar-quida, or the wonderful 
fortunes of Volundar or Thorstein, the Northern Daeda- 
lus, which belong to the inspiration of the Iceleindic muse, 
and are of an historical rather than a religious character.* 

* Of this class is the Oodrunar-qnida, or Lay of Gadrona, who 
Vol. L— I 
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^e external rites aSid ceremonies of the Scandlnanani 
corresponded with the rudeness of their creed. Their 
temples, raised generally upon little hills, natural or artifi- 
cial, consisted of several huge upright blocks, on which 
was laid a large flat stone in form of a table. In Norway, 
grottoes were sometimes used for sacred purposes ; these 
i^pear to have been cut 'vnth incredible pains in the hard- 
est rocks ; oilers were formed of enormous detached frag- 
ments, brought together Ify human strength. By degrees, 
their aversion to worship within covered walls wore off; 
temples were erected for their idc^, the most celebrated 
of which were at Sigtuna, Upsala, Ledra, and Nidaros 
(Trondheim) ; some of them possessed much wealth in 
gold and silver ornaments, and were richly endowed by 
the piety of superstitious kings. The statue of Odin rep- 
is inconsolable for the death of her husband Sigurd ; it details 
slw) the goodly advices, and the lessons in magic communicated 
to him by his loTer, the virgin Brynhilda, who reAises to sur* 
vive the hero, and perishes by falmg on her sword. The Hy- 
mi8-ouida,or Song of Hymer, describes a feast given by the sea- 
god iBgir, at which nearly all the deities of the Northern Olym- 
pus take a part. The Hamarsheimt is the song of Thrym npon 
the recovery, of Thor's mallet, which had been stolen by the 
Jotnar. The Hrafna-gulder, or Odin's Raven Song, is the la- 
ment of the celestial deities upon their own approaching de- 
struction and that of the universe. The Skimis-for describes 
the journey of Skimer in quest of Gerda* the Jotun maid with 
whom Freyer ha{l fallen in love. In the Vegtams^uida, Odin is 
represented as mounted on his horse Sleipner, and descending into 
the infernal regions to ^voke the, spirit of a deceased Vala with 
Runic incantations, to compel her to reveal the fate of Balder 
and other contingent Events. The poet Gray has paraphiased 
this passage in his " Descent of Odin." Several of the prece- 
ding lays can be traced back to the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and were sung to the harp at the court of Olaf Tryggvason, king 
of Norway, who died A.D. 1000. None of them were known 
to Uie learned in Denmark and Sweden until the seventeenth 
century, the first MS. of Ssmund's Edda having been sent from 
Iceland to Torfeus in 1639. Of the Prose Edda l)y Snorre, a 
complete edition of the original, with various readings, was 
pubhshed in 1818, at Stockholm, by Professor Rask. English 
translations of many of these old Northern lays will be found in 
the miscellaneous poetry of Herbertt Spenser, Coynbeare, and 
several others of our countrymen who nave investigated with 
success the field of Icelandic antiquities. 
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TCSOEited him holding a naked sword. Thor stood next, 
crowned, with a sceptre in one hand, and a club in the 
iftbieir ; sometimes he was painted riding in ^ chariot drawn 
by two he-goats of wood, with, a silver bridle, and his head 
surromided with stars. The image of Frigga combined 
both sexes, emblematic of her empire as t^ goddess of 
love and marriage.* 

There were three great annual festivals ; the first of 
which, called Juul, was celebrated in honour of Thor, at 
the winter solstice, the period whence they dated the be- 
ginning of the year.f It resembled, in its nocturnal dan- 
ces and dissolute merriment, the saturnalia of the Ro- 
mans. The seeond anniversary was dedicated to Frigga, 

* Thor was regarded by the primitive Scandinavians as the 
elder and most beneficent of the deities ; the god of thunder, in 
whom they worshipped the light, beat, and other kindly elements 
of nature. He was principally venerated in Norway and Ice- 
land, but he maintained his equality with the other superior 
ffods/even in the great temple of Upsala, the chief seat of the 
JNorthem idolatry. His votaries formed a distinct sect, who 
were often engaged in deadly strife with the. worshippers of 
Odin. Freyer and Frigga were revered in Sweden and Nor- 
way, while Odin and Balder were adored both at Upsala and 
Ledra as the peculiar national deities of the Gothic Danes and 
Sviar.— Munter, Kirchengeschichte von Danemark und Norwe- 
gen, torn, i., p. 68-95. It is^ scarcely necessary to remark, that 
Tyr or Tys, Odin, Thor, and Freyer, have attached their names 
to our days of the week, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day. 

t This festival was celebrated at the beginning of February 
till the rei^ of Hakon the Good (963), who changed the period 
of its anmversary to Christmas, which is still cafled Jul by the 
Northern nations. It was one of the old pagan ceremonies 
adopted by the Christians from its supposed correspondence 
with the era of our Saviour*s birth. Etymologists have been 
puzzled to discover the derivation of the word. Loccenius 
(Antiq. Sueo-Goth.) and Rudbeck think it comes from Hjul, a 
wheel, in allusion to the course of the sun, which is denoted 
bv the symbol of a wheel on many Runic monuments. OLaus 
Yerelius (Runa-Graph. Scandiv. Antio.) derives it from Jola,the 
Swedish verb to rejoice : but probably the true origin is that 
assigned in the fragment of an old Norwegian Saga, published 
in the second volume of Samlinger til det Norske Folks Sprog 
og Historie (1834), which states that it was so called after Joi- 
ner, one of the many names of Odin.^Laing's Residence in 
Norway, p. 178, 
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to propitiate her mfluence for a findtfbl summer, and yicto- 
17 over their enemies. The third, \diich was instituted in 
grat^ude to Odin, took place in sftfing, and served at once 
to express their ^ojfidness for the return of that deli^tfal 
season, and to implore the god of bathes for success in 
their projected expeditions. Their oblations at first wore 
animals and the choicest productions of the earth, teen 
and horses were offered to Thor ; to Frigga, the largest 
1^ they could procure ; to Odin, horses, dogs, and fal- 
cons ; sometimes a cock and a fitted bull As ^iree was 
reckoned a sacred number, it determined the times of 
these s<demnities, which wererenewed ereiy ninth moaA, 
and lasted nine d^rs, each marked by the inunolation of 
nine living victims. At Upsala there was a great national 
sacrifice, celebrated every ninth year, when the king, the 
senate, and all the citizens of distinction were obliged to 
appear in person, and to bring valu^le presents.* 

In seasons of imminent dsunger or distress, the blood of 
^infiala was deemed an insufilci^it price, and that <tf hu- 
man beings was substituted. Captives wad slaves were 
first selected ; but, to render the sacrifice more acc^itable, 
fathers did not spare their children, nor kings their sub- 
jects. Aun, a prince of Sweden, immolated nine of his 
sons to obtain what he most desired, extreme old age. 
Hakon Jarl, of Norway, perpetrated the same cruelty to ob- 
tain a victoiy over his enemy, Harald Graenske ; and Olaf 
Traetelia, a petty chief of Wenneland, was burned to 1^ 
pease Odin, and put an end to a severe famine. The an- 
cient history of the North abounds in similar examples. 
These revolting exhibitions were concluded wiih feasting, 
at which were displayed aU the licentiousness and rude 
magnificence of the age. The temples of the Scandina- 
vian superstition were furnished with oracles, necroman- 
cers, wizards, magicians, and diviners male and female, 
who were consulted in all emergencies by those who were 
curious to piy into the secrets ^ futurity. 

* Munter, Kirehen^etchichte, torn, i., p. 134-144. Mailer, 
Sagabibliothek, torn, ill, p. 93. Dithmar, Merseburg. Chronic, 
• lib. L, p. 12. ** At Lethra (rays Dithmar, bishop of Merseburg 
in the eleventh century), every nine years, in the month of Jan- 
uary, the Danes flock together in crowds, and offer to their gods 
ninety-nine men, as many horses, dogs, and Cocks, with the cer- 
tain hope of appeasing them by their victims." 
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CHAPTER in. 

The Heroic Age of Seandinaman Hiitory. 

Ancient Kings of Sweden.— Dynasty of Odin.— Ezpnldon of the 
Ynglings.— Their Character.— Irar Vidfadme conquers Swe- 
den.— Introdoetion of Christianity.— Ancient Kings of Dea* 
mark.— The Skioldnnn.- Dan Mykiilati, Founder of the 
Monarchy.— Battle of Bravalla and Death of Harald Hilde- 
tand.— Conflicting Accounts of Ragnar Lodbrok.— Exploits 
of his Sons.- Wars of the Danes with Charlemagna — Exile 
and Baptism of Harald Klak.— First Christian Missionaries 
to Dehmark.— Pious Labours of Ancharius, the Apostle of the 
North.— Rerohition under Gorm the Old.— Prc«Tes^of Chris- 
tianity.— Power and NaTal Resources of Harald Blaatand. — 
STend Tvesksg seizes the Throne.— His Piracies and Devas- 
tations in England.— Extensive Dominions of Knut, or Ca- 
nute the Oreat.— Early Chronicles of Norway.— Harald Haar- 
fager subdues all the other petty Chiefs, and becomes sola 
Monarch.— His Foreign Expeditions and Domestic Policy. — 
Cruelties and Expulsion of Erik Blodsxe.- Hakon the Oood. — 
His Efforts to introduce Christianity.— <^9p08ition> of the Peo-. 

fie to the new Religion.- Intrigues of Ounhilda, Widow of 
Srik Blodsxe.— Civil Dissensions.- Invasion and Defeat of 
the Danes.- Expulsion of Hakon JarL— Romantic life of 
Olaf Tryggvason.— His Return to Norway and Election to 
the Throne.— His cruel Persecution of Idolaters, and Destruc- 
tion of the Pagan Temples.— Hostilities with Denmark and 
Sweden.— Tuibulent Reign of Olaf the Saint.— SobmissioQ 
of Norway to Canute the Great. 

ArriR briefly relating the legend of Odin, the Ynglinga 
Saga proceeds to deduce the history of the dynasty of that 
name in Sweden during the first seven centuries of the 
Christutn era. Of the sovereigns descended from Magog 
who are aU^i^ed to hare reigned before that epoch, no rec- 
ord worthy of credit has been preserved, nor of the events 
that took place prior to the death of Gylfe, when the crown 
was transferred to the sacred line of the Ynglings. We 
shall therefore entirely discard those lists of primeval mon- 
iirdis, who could only be local chiefs or pet^ rulers, alter- 
1% 
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nately the conqnerora end the vassals of each other, and 
adopt the theory of commencing from the arriral of Odin, 
as accredited by the most judicious and enlightened of the 
old Northern annalists, our only guides through a long pe- 
riod of darkness and fable.* The following table repre- 
sents the names and number of the kings, in the order <^ 
their succession, who reigned at Upsala until the beginning 
of the tenth century : 

ANCIENT KINOfl OF 8WXDBN — THB TNOUNGS. 

OaiBiRiTedUitbBNortliB.G. 7(r 

Nionl d^«d — 20 

Preyrs-TnfTe A,C. 10 

Plolner M 

flregdir 34 

VanTandorVallaiid 48 

Vtobor 08 

Domald .,...; 130 

Domar ...> 163 

Byffve 100 

I>«S-Sp«ka,ttMWifle 230 

Agne 280 

ATrek and Brik 380 

Tngre andAlf. «>... 300 

Hngleik.... 303 

Jovunder and Erik 813 

Ann binnGanile,tlM01d.... 448 

EgUl Tunnadolgi 466 

Ottar Vendilkraka 



Adila. 

Eyateln. 

Yngnt.. 



460 
506 
531 
545 



....dltdA.C. 665 

In^dDlrada 683 

our Trotelia. . . .exiled about 630 

Aec§$no>i qfthe Skwliimgt, 

IrarVidflidine dledA.C. 647 

HaraMHUdecaiid.... 736 

SigurdBing 760 

RagnarLodbrok « 704 

Biora Ironside 804 

ErikBiomson 808 

ErikRsflllaon.... 830 

Emdnd and Biom 350 

Erik Emandaon 878 

Biora Erikaon 033 

Erik the Victortow 003 

ErikArseU » 1001 

Olaf Skotkonong. 1036 

Emmid Kolbrenner 1051 

Eoiond Slemme 1056 

StenkiU raiaed to Itae ttuoM. .1066 



* Our authorities, besides the YngUnga Saga, for the order 
and chronology of these ancient kings, are TorfigBUs, Suhm, 
Geijer, and the Langfedntal in the Scriptores Remm Danica* 
rum Medii JSvi, &c., a Jocobo Laagebek, 8 torn., Hafnis, 1772, 
et aeq. In this valuable collection of Scandinavian antiquities, 
above twenty different catalogues of ancient kings are given, 
whose genealogies are traced back ** fn Noa till varra konun- 
ga,** a Noacho ad reges nostrps. In our common histories, the 
early chronology of these old Northern kin^ is totally errone- 
ous, and their number greatly increased, by mcluding the petty 
sovsreigns along with the principal, to which latter the titles 
in this chapter are restricted. The construction €i accurate 
lists is difficult, as competitors and usurpers frequently dethro- 
ned the legitimate monarch. Scania, Gothland, and Upsala 
had each its own kings ; and in Denmark, five princes are some- 
times found reigning at the same time.— Scriptores Rer. Dan., 
toot i. Toil, Series Reg. Dan. 
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Hie amuihi of these pontiif-kings peBsess fitCle historic 
eal mterest From the reverence m which the immediate 
deecendants of Odin were h^ as Tested with the sacer- 
dotal character, and from the sc^erstitions beUef that a»* 
eribed to them those blessings of peace and abundance 
which made their reign the golden age of the North, the 
first princes of this sacred line were raised to divine hon-* 
ours, and their n^ones hold a distinguished place in the 
Scandinavian Pantheon. Fr^er removed his capital from 
Sigtuna to Upsala, where he is said to have built a palace 
and a magnificent tem^de, which he surrounded with a 
diain of gold, and endowed with considerable wealth in 
lands and* other revenues. He adopted the surname of 
Yngve, and hence the sacred race of the Ynglings derived 
their historical appellation. Dyggve is alleged to have 
been the first that assumed the regal title, his predecee- 
aors being merely called Drottar or Lord, and their queens 
Biottingar. 

At the death of Agne, the kingdom, which had hitherto 
temained entire, was shared between his two sons, Alrek 
and Erik ; an unwise pohcy, which had the efifect of divi- 
ding the prerogatives as well as the dominion of the 
erown unong a multitude of provincial chiefs, i^o assu- 
med an independent authority. From this circumstance, 
and from the occasional conquests of the neighbouring 
kingr in Denmark and Norway, v/boae usurpations often 
extended beyond their own territory, has arisen much of 
the conf\ision that perplexes the order and chronology of 
the several dynasties whii^ M up tiiis era of Scandinavian 
history;* one royal chronicle'diffenng from another, and 
sometimes representing the same monarch as ruling in 
each c€ the three countries. The Swedes, however, still 

♦ Hugleik was driven from his throne by Hakon, aNcMrweglan 
pirate. AUn was twice expelled ; once by Halfdan I. of Den* 
mark, who reigned at Upsala twenty.five years, and again by 
All hinn Frskni, or Ole the Active, son of Fndlief III. Egill 
derived bis surname from slaying a rebel, called Tunni, who had . 
defeated him in eight battles. Ottar fell in a naval action with 
Frode IV., in the Liim Fiord, after ravaging the district of Ven- 
dUa or Vendsyssel. Eystein was burned in his own palace by 
Solvi, a king of Jatland, who usurped the crown for several 
)ean.-^Yngunga Saga, c. zxvil, xxiz., zxz., zzzi^ zxxv. 
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adhered to the saered noe, and expeHed erory foreigii In- 
trader. Adila was inyolved in a i»rotracted quarrel with 
the Norwegians, which was at length terminated in his far 
ymm by a pitched battle oa the Lake Wener, the two ar- 
mies being drawn up on its frozen smface. The heredita- 
ry occnpant of the throne at Upsala continued to enjoy a 
pe-erainence in dignity and power untfl the fatal reign of 
Ingiald Uhrada, ^liien the hallowed sceptre was transferreii 
from the line of tiie Ynglings to that of the Skioldungs, in 
the earlier part of the seyenth century. 

That prince, when young, is said to have been of a gen- 
tie disposition; but, being ranquished in sOme juvenile 
contest, such as the sons of the nobility were then accus- 
tomed to display at their annual festiyals, the Saga relates 
that, in order to alter his temper, he was fed witti wolves' 
hearts. Judging from his future actions, this regimen ap- 
pears to have had the desired effect. His reign, froai its 
commencement to its close, was a series of crael and law- 
less atrocities. It was the ancient custom at the royal in- 
auguration, which always took place at the funeral of the 
deceased prince, for the next heir to seat himself on the 
lowest step of the .vacant throne, in the midst of the gran- 
dees, untU presented with a huge ox-horn filled with wine ^ 
after taking the usual oaths, he drank ^e liquor, mounted 
the chair of state, ahd was proclaimed amid the ^outs of 
the people. This initiatory rite Ingiald accompani^ with 
the adiUtional ceremony of swearing, before draining the 
mystic cup, that he would either double the extent of his 
kingdom, or perish in the attempt. The fulfilment of his 
vow led to those acts of treachery and murder which pro- 
cored him the name of Dhnada (the deceitful), and ultimate- 
fy occasioned his own destruction. 

fire and sword were employed to exterminate the ohie& 
and nobles, many of whom were consumed in tiie flames 
of the palacie iiiliere they had been hospitably entertained 
by their perfidious sovereign. Twelve pe^ princes in 
Sweden fell victims to- the rapacity of the tyrant, who 
« seized their possessions and added them to the dominions 
of the <jrown. But a just retribution awaited the perpetra- 
tion of his crimes. His daughter Asa had been given in 
marriage to Gudrod, the Gothic king of Scania ; at her in- 
fftigatiiw be assassinated his brother, Halfdan HI. of Deo- 
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inaik, and was afteiward himself cot off in a plot, by the 
artifices of his own wife. Having sacrificed her husband, 
she fied to the court of Upsala, where shebecame an ac- 
ocxnplice in the death of her father. lyar Vidfadme, son 
of Halfdaa, had invaded Sweden with a powerful ^ost, to 
avenge the murder of his kindred. His ravages filled the 
guilty Ingiald with terror and despair. As the victorious 
foe approached, he was entertaining his courtiers at a 
grand banquet ; when, finding it impossible to resist or 
make his escape, he resolved, with the aid and advice of 
his daughter, to terminate his life by setting fire to the 
haU. Olat; his son, unable to repel the invaders, was 
driven into exile ; passing to the westward of the Wener 
Lake, he settled, with the few companions that still ad- 
hered to his standard, in ^e province of Wermeland ; 
there he hewed down the immense forests (hence his 
name of Traeteha, the tree-cutter), and laid the basis of a 
new kingdom, where, in a short time, the star of the Yn- 
goings rose again with more than its ancient ^endour, in 
the person of Harald Haarfager, founder of the Norwegian 
monairchy.* 

The habits and actions of this venerated race appear to 
have been often singulaily inconsistent wi^ their preten- 
sions to a celestial descent. Some of them died of exces- 
sive intoxication, others from the intrigues of Hbeir wives 
or courtiers. Fiolner was drowned in a large vat of mead, 
into which he had stumUed while under the dominion of 
li<pior ; his three immediate successors perished by violent 
means ; the fomth, Domald, Was slain by the advice of his 
councillors, under the superstitious Idea that a severe fam- 
ine which afiUcted the country could only be removed by 
sprinkling the altars of the offended deities at Upsala with 
the bk>od of Aeir king. War was the principal occupation 
of their reign, and numerous bloody batUes were fought in 
repressing the incessant piracies of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Yet several of them were distinguished for their 
encouragement of civilization and social improvement. 
Onund received the name of Braut (the road-maker), from 
his exertions in draining marshes, extending cultivation, 

* Heimskringla, Ynglinga Sags, c. xi.-xlvi Geijer, torn. i*« 
p.i62-$31. Torfeus, torn, i., lib. ix., c. i^ 46. 
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and qiemng up channels of intercoane ta eveiy provmce 
in the kingd(»n. 

The name of Ivar Vidfadme has been omitted by some 
historians in the list of Swedish kings ; i¥hile others more 
worthy of credit not only assign him that honour, bat rank 
him among the most dstingoished warriojrs of antiquity. 
The Saga, in adverting to his military ^(ploits, says Hiat 
" he conquered all Sweden (allt Syiaveldi)* and united it 
with all Denmark (allt Danaveldi); and a great part of 
Saxland, the whole of Estland, and a fifth part of England.* 
From him, henceforth, descend the supreme kings of the 
Danes and tiie Swedes."t The throne and extensive 
dominions of Ivar were inherited by his grandson, Harald 
Hildetand ; from hun they descended to Sigurd Ring and 
Ragnar Lodbrok, all of whom swayed the Danish sceptre 
ki the eighth century. 

The latter prince bestowed the Swedish crown, as a dis- 
tinct possession, on one of his sons, Biom Jamiasida (Iron- 
side), in whose grandson's reign (Biom II.) it is generally 
admitted that the li^t of the Gospel first dawned in the 
North, although it did not become the established religion 
imtil the accession of Olaf Skotkonung, who was baptized 
with his \(iiole family ,in the year 1001, and exerted him- 
self with great enthusiasm to propagate the true faith.t His 
father, Erik, is said to have carri^ his zeal for Christian- 
ity so fiar as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at 
Upsala, with its idols and inmges, to be destroyed, and the 
ancient sacrifices to be interdicted, under the severest cor- 
poreal inflictions ; but this imprudent mapdate cost him 

* The part of England subdned by Ivar Vidfadme is more ex- 
plicitly marked in the Hervarar Saga as Northumbria, which is 
said to hdve descended to Ivar's grandson, Harald Hildetand. 
The Anglo-Saxon annals make no mention of these earlier con- 
quests of the Scandinavians ; but as they are generally silent 
respecting the transactions in the north of England at this pehod, 
no raference is to be drawn against the credibility of the Ice- 
landic accounts from this circumstance. — Hervarar Saga, c. xx. 
Script Rer. Suec., torn, i, cat. 2. Wheaton, Hist, of North- 
men, p. 128. 

t Ynglinga Saga, e. xlv. Torieus, torn, i., lib. viii., c. xiv. 

t The surnan^ of Skotkonung, or Tribute-king, was given 
hini on account of a yearly tax te paid to the pope to carry on 
the war agaiuftt the infidels. 
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Mb life, as he was murdered iii a tumult of tbe people, en- 
raged at the demolition of their pagan worship. 

The conversions under Olaf would haVe been more ex- 
peditious, had not his zeal been restrained by ^e Diet, who 
decided ipr faH liberty of conscience ; hence the strange 
mixture both in doctrine and rites which long prevailed, 
and the incoherent assodation of the sacred characters in 
Scripture with the gods and goddesses of the Scandinavian 
mythology. This prince was more successful as a warrior 
than a reformer. He made a temporary conquest of Nor- 
way, and, having annexed Grothland inalienably to his own 
dominions, he assumed the title of King of Sweden, his 
predecessors being inerely styled sovereigns of Upsala. 
His son, Emund Jacob, contributed so much to the progress 
of Divine truth among his subjects as to obtain the desig- 
nation of Most Christian Majesty.* A severe law, whidi 
procured him the name of Kolbrenner (the coal-bumerX 
enacted, that if any man injured his neighbour, his effects^ 
to the same value, should l^ consumed with fire. His suc- 
cessor became involved in a dispute with the Danes about 
adjusting the frontiers of the two kingdoms, and fell at the 
h^ of an anny i/diich he had levied for recovering the 
ceded province of Scania. Indignant at the surrender of 
that valuable district, the Swedes raised Stenkill to the , 
throne, who founded a new dynas^, to the exclusion of 
the race of Lodbrc^. The Groths, who likewise claimed the 
right of election, chose Hakon the Red as their king ; but 
tl^ rival monarchs came to an amicable. arrangement, by 
stipulating that the latter should enjoy the regal dignity for 
life, on condition that, at his demise, Gothland s^uld re- 
vert inseparably to Sweden. 

The small states forming the kingdom of Denmark, which 
next claim our attention, continued three or four centuries 
imder the sway of various petty princes, the chief of whom 
were the Skioldungs, that branch of the family of Odin 
which established the seat of their authority at Ledra, in 
Zealand. Skidd, the founder of this dynasty, reigned, ac- 
cording to Suhm's chronology, about forty years before the 

I 
* Koch, Tableau des R6volut. de TEurope, tome i., p. 91. 
Olaf was baptized by Sigefroy, an English monk, whom King 
Ethelred had sent to Sweden.— -Ibid. 
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Christian em. The s^es of kings -who derhred from him 
their name and pedigree is given in the following order, 
although it may be necessary to premise that the same 
confusion pervades their history and succession which has 
abeady been encountered in tracing the events of the 
neighbouring country : • 

ANCIENT KINGS OF DBNMABE — TH^ BKIGLDUNOS. 



OdinaiTiyedintbeNoit}tB.C. 70 

Skiold died — 40 

Fridliefl.': 28 

Frodel A^C. 35 

fWdllefU 47 

Havar 59 

Frodell 87 

Vennand the Sage 140 

OlaftheBfiUd 190 

DanMykUlati 270 

Frode III., the Pacific . « 810 

HalfdanI 324 

Fridlierm. 348 

Frode IV 407 

Ingild 456 

Halfdann 447 

Frode V 460 

HelgeaodBoe 494 



Frode VI died A.C. 510 

RolfKrake. 528 

Frode VII 548 

Halfdanlll 580 

tlorik Slyngebaud 588 

I?ar Vidfadme 647 

Harald Ilildetand 785 

Sigurd Ring 750 

Bagnar liodbrok 704 

Sigurd SnOgoje 803 

Korda-Knut 850 

ErikI 854 

ErikU 868 

GormtbeOld 041 

Rarald Blaatand «. 991 

Svend Treskag ..* 1014 

Knut the Great 1085 

Horda-KnutU 1044 



Tradition has ascribed to Skiold the usual qualities of 
the heroic ages, great bodily strength, and the most in- 
domitable courage. Among his other military exploits, he 
is said to have conquered the Saxons, and subjected them 
to the pa3naient of an annual tribute. Of his immediate 
successors the native chroniclers have preserved few de- 
'tails worthy of being recorded. Frode I. enjoyed the repu- 
tation of unrivalled prowess as a warrior, having carried 
his victorious arms into Sweden, Grermany, Hungary, Eng- 
land, and Ireland. So strict was the administration of jus- 
tice in his own ddminions, and so promptly were the laws 
against robbery and pillage enforced, that, if we may credit 
the Northern legends, bags of gold might have been safety' 
exposed on the highways. It is alleged, perjiaps with more 
truth, that he compiled a civil and military code, which 
Saxo states to have been extant in his times. 

The first that united the Danish provinces (except Jut- 
land, which formed a separate monarchy) under one gov- 
ernment was Dan Myk^ati, the Magnanimous, king of 
Scania, a descendant of Heimtidal, and married to a daughter 
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of 0l3( soTcreigiL of Zealand, and sixth in desomt firom 
Skiold. He reduced the whole countiyv'vrith the smaller 
ialands, to subjection ; and is alleged to have given his 
name to the new kingdom of whidi he was the founder, al- 
though at a subsequent period it was atfain dismemb^ed, 
and broken down into several independent inincipalities. 
The union of his sia^r with Dyggve of Sweden is reckoned 
the earliest matrimonial alliance that was formed betwe^ 
the two crowns. Wars and other events of no inqwrtanca 
fill up ^e history of his successors for ten or twelve genei»* 
timis. Halfdan I. subdued Sweden ; he defeated Aun in 
mainr battles, and, having driven him irom the throi^, he 
fixed his residence in UpoEila, where he died, after possess* 
ing the government twenty-five years. The dcmiinions 
of Halfdan IH. were inherited by his sons Koe and Helge^ 
who agreed to divide the sovereignty between them ; the 
former is said to.h)ave buih the city of Roskilde ; but he ex- 
changed lus patrimony in the North for the Danish posses- 
uofis in Northumberland, where he fixed his residence^ 
and conquered several provinces from ^he Anglo-Saxons. 
His brother invaded the Swedii^ territory^ defeated Adils, 
phmdered the palace at Upsala, anft carried ofiT the queen, 
a Saxon princess nsuned Yrsa. The lady, from being his 
prisoner, became his wife, and the mother of the cdebrated 
hero Rolf Krake, one of the brightest ornaments of the 
throne. His stature was gigantic, and Ins strength extras 
erdinaiy ; but we must leave the historians of tbi times to 
relate his numerous feats, and the princely vktues l^ which ^ 
he won the universal esteem of hu subjects. Having per- 
idbed childless, by the treachery of a noUeman <m wImhu 
he had bestowed his daughter in marriage, the crown be- 
came the prize of contei^ling. factions, until the kii^gdom 
was again united under one sceptre by Ivar Vidfadme, who» 
as aheady stated, tranamitted it to his grands(m, Harald 
Hildetand.* 
This latter monarch sppeaiB to have raised Denmark to 

' * Harald was the son of Rorik Slyngebaud and Audar, daush- 
ter df Ivar Vidfadme. His surname of Hildetand or OdmB 
Teeth is thus accounted for : Hiidetanni cognomen obtinuit ab 
Hilde, qUM Dea belU perhibetur, seu septentrionis Bellosa, et 
dentibus aurei8.-*TornBUS, torn. I, hb. x., c. zzilrxxT. Geijer» 
torn, i., p. 536. 
Vol. I.— K 
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an nnprecedented height of poweir. Not content with 
chastising the neighbouring states, he made frequent in- 
cursions into Gennany, took the Vandals under his protec- 
tion, reduced several nations on the Rhine, invaded the 
coasts of France, and overran part of Britsdn, which, ac- 
cording to Saxo, had withdrawn its allegiance ftom the 
Danish kings since ^e deal^ of Frode in. Whatever 
truth there may be in these achievements, the naval re- 
sources of Harald were certainly great. His fleets are 
described as covering the Sound, and, like those of Xerxes, 
Vridging over the Northern Hellespont from shore to shore ; 
hot his hfe and reign terminated at the fatal battle of 
Bravalla, fought on the coast of Scania, against his n^hew, 
Sigurd IVing, in consecpienoe of his attempt to^ expel him 
from the throne. 

At this famous engagement all the petty kings and mari- 
time forces of the NMlh, including most of the nations 
around the Baltic, were assembled. Chieftains and pirates 
rhshed to this Bcene of carnage with their champions. The 
ships of Sigurd were reckoned 2500 ; the hosts of Sweden, 
Gothland, and Norwa}^ headed by their most renowned 
warriors, composed his army. The party of his antagonist 
was jcHned by the Livonians, Saxons, Frisians, Vandals, 
and other German tribes. Besides common soldiers, whose 
numbers are not stated, it comprehended about 30,000 no- 
bility, three celebrated Amazons, and all ^e court poets. 
The leaders, among the bravest of whom were Ubbo, a 
£unous Vikingr, and Starkadder, the Scandinavian Her«ft- 
les, fooght haiul to hand in single combat. The heroie 
Harald, old, blind, and infirm, was seated in his battle-car ; 
but, after a long and sanguinary contest, he perished on the 
field, with fifteen other royal chieftains in his train. The 
body was discovered amid heaps of slain, and burned by 
order of Sigurd on a magnificent funeral-pile, with his ar- 
mour, chariot, and war-horse. The fortune of the day was 
decided by the Norwegian archers from Tellemark ; and 
the scalds, who have sung this truly Homeric combat, not 
satisfied with the martial energies by which the victory 
was obtained, have introduced Odin himself as taking part 
against the Dan^ and perfidiously dei^>atching their aged 
monarch with his resistless war-dub. The lays of the 
poets have c(»nmemorated the exploits and immortalized 
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Hie names of fhe principal warriors engaged in the fray, 
in this *' great and terrible fight," according to the Northern 
muse, " the sun was darkened with the Immense multitude 
of darts and stones, and the smoke of human gore."* 

The Danish throne fell to the possession of Sigurd, who, 
like other kings of his time, embarked in sea-roving ex* 
peditions, to keep alive the oiilitaiy enthusiasm of his peo- 
ple. He recovered the English province of Northumber- 
land, o(mquered by Ivar Vidfadme, which* had asserted its 
iodepeadeiace ; and at his death he left the crown to his 
son, the fymom Ilagnar Lodbrok. 

The remarkable history of this Scandinavian adventurer 
has been so obscured by conflicting traditions and poetical 
embellishments as to create considerable difliculty in recon- 
dling the chronology and other circumstances of his life 
with the accounts given in the Frankish and Anglo-Saxon 
annals, t The anachronism is generally explmned by sup- 
posing two piratical chiefs of the same name, although this 
seems hardly consistent with the Sagas and other ancient 
Icelandic writings. All the Northern chronicles agree m 
the main particulars related of the prince who rdgned in 
Benmaik and Sweden in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury, and who could not, therefore, be the formidable in- 
vader that infested France and England about the middle 
of the ninth. It is not inqnrobable, however, that the chief- 
tain whose expl(Hts have been confounded with those <^ 
the more ancient Ragnar, was a piin^ of Jutland, whose 
real name was Ragenfnd or Regnier, who became a sea- 
king on being expelled from his dominions in the time of 
Harald Elak (A.B. 827), and subsequently invaded France 
nnder the reign of Louis le Debonnaire. 

Without venturing to narrate the wars and piracies of 
Hus redoubted monarch, or the extraordinary feats of cour- 
age ascribed to him by Saxo, we may record what tradi- 
tion stipes as to the cause and singular manner of his 

* Suhm, Hist, af Denmark, torn, iii., p. 350. Saxo Gram., 
lib. viii., p. 226. Geijar, torn, i., p. 5S3-545. Mailer, Sagabibho- 
thek, torn. IL, p. 467. Torfens, Hist Nor., torn, i., lib. viil, c 

Xiv., XT. 

t Sahm, Kritiake Historie, torn, ii., p. 611-720. MuUer, Sa* 
gabibUotbek, torn, ii., p. 472-478. Saxos og Snonos Kildrnr, pw 
M^ Oeijer, torn, i., p. 545-aos. 
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deafli. While ruling his doniinioiis in pesuse, lu0 je^^ 
was excited by rumours of the daring achievements of his 
sons in various regions of Europe ; and he determined to 
midertake an expedition that shcnild rival thdr fame. Two 
vessels were built of immense size, such as had never be- 
Ibie been seen in the North. " The arrow," the signal oi 
war, was sent throu^ all his kingdcnns, to summon his 
champions to arms. With this iqiparently inadequate 
Ibice he set sail, contrary to the advice of his queea.As- 
kaga, \dio presented him with a magical gannent to ward 
off danger. After suffering from stonns and ^pwreek, 
he landed on the coast of Northumberland, idiu^ had been 
so often ravaged by his predecessors. Ella, the Saxon 
long o( that country, collected his forces to repei tiie in* 
vad^. A battle ensued, wherein the valiant Dane, dothed^ 
in his enchanted robe, and winding the huge spear with 
which he had shiin the guardian serpent of the Princess 
Thora, four times pierced the enemy's ranks, dealing death 
on every side, while his own person was invnlnmUe.* 
But the contest was unequal ; his warriors fell onetyy one 
aroohd him, until he Was at last taken prisoner, stripped of 
his miraculous vest, and thrown alive(as the SagardatesX 
by order of Ella, into a dungeon full of serpents, in the 
midst of which he expired with a laugh of defiance, chant* 
ing the fhmous deatti-song called the Lodbrokar-qoida or 
l&arin-mal, ^^ch he is alleged to have oonqmsed in tiial 
borriUe prison-t 

* The surname of Lodbrok, or Hairy Breeches, he acquired 
from the rough jg^arments, daubed with sand and pitch, that he 
wore when he slew the serpent, and gained the band of Thora» 
his first queeD.~Torf^U8, Hist. Nor., torn, i., lib. z., c. zxix. 

t This species of death is very improbable, and; like many 
other incidents in Ragnar's history, must be regarded as poetical. 
The heroic laj which the skalds suppose him to have composed 
and sung in his horrible orison consists of twenty-nine strophes, 
the first twentjr-three of^ which, relating his set^-roving expedi- 
tions and exploits in various lands, were perhaps the war-song 
of Ragnar imd his followers. The remaining six may have 
been added after his death. Various translations of this ode 
have appeared in English, French, Danish, Latin, &c. — Sazo 
Oram., Ub. c. Mallet's North. Ant, vol ii., p. 228. Ossian's 
Poems, Blair's Dissertation, ap. fin. The best edition is that 
pubtished by Professor Rafh at Copenhagen in 1^26. The last 
strophiB may be thus rendered: 
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Hiis ancient lay mentions his ravaging the coast of 
Scotland,' and his battle with three kings of Erin at lindis 
£iri. The English chronicles also allude to the same in- 
vasion when they relate that the monastery of St. Cuth- 
bert, in the isle of Lindisfame (Holy Island), was plunder- 
ed in 798 by a band of pagan rovers from Denmark and 
Norway, aiui that their l^er was taken the following 
year, and put to death in a cruel manner by the natives.* 
The life of this hero is represented as an uninterrupted 
course of wise measures, noble actions, and glorious vic- 
tories ; for not only did the British isles quail at the tentnr 
of his name ; the prowess of his lurms was also felt by the 
Saxons, Russians, and Greeks on the distant Hellespont. 

At the time when the father perished, the sons were en- 
gaged in foreign {Hracies ^ and Ihe first news of his tragical 
rate they received after their return, while feasting in their 
hall, frmn the messengers sent by Ella to propitiate their 
anger. The Saga-men have careWy preserved their 
names, and the pastimes in which they were engaged. 
Sigurd Snogoje (Snake-eye) played at chess with Huitserk 
the Brave, whOiB Biom Ironside polished the handle of his 
spear. Ivar diligently inquired what kind of death Rag- 
nar had suffered; and when the deputies narrated the 
dreadful story, and mentioned the words of the expiring 
king, ** how the young cubs would rage when they learned 
their sire's fybe^" ^® youths ceased their amusements and 
vowed instant revenge. An expedition, led by eight crown- 
ed heads and twenty Ja]iB,,and composed of the various 
Scandinavian tribes, was again directed against En£^d.t 
In a battle which UxA place at York, the Anglo-Saxons 
were entirely routed ; Ella being made pnsoner, was sub- 
Cease my strain! I hear them call 
Who bid me hence to Odin's hall ; 
High-seated in their bleM'd abodes, 
I soon shall auaff the drink of gods ; 
The hours or life have glided by, 
1 fiOl ! but lans^g wiU I die, &C. 

* Shneon Dunelm. ap. Twvaden, p. 12-111. Roger de Hore- 
den. Annals, fol. 232-295. Chronic. Sta., p. 56. 

t Suhm, Hist, af Denmark, torn, ii., P> 263. Muller, Sazos 
og Snorres Kilder, p. 365. TborkeHn, Fragmento of finglish 



and Irish History, p. 11-25. 
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jected to Hbe most baibvons treatment Aoo<»diiig to a 
strange and savage, onstom of the Vftingr, the 8<m8 of 
Lodbrok ordered the figure of an eagle to be cut in the 
fleshy part of his back, the ribs to be severed from the 
spine, and the hmgs extracted through the i^perture.* 
After this vict(»y Northumbria i^pears no more as a Sax- 
oa kingdom; Ivar took possession of the sovereisnty, 
while the rest of the Northmen wasted and conquered the 
country as far as the motith of the Thames. 
" Sigmrd SnsJqe-eye inherited the Danish crown, but waa 
slain in a battle with the Franks (A.D. 803), after extend- 
mg his sway over all Jutland, Scania, Halljaiid, and part of 
Norway. Biom was placed on the throne of Sweden ; and 
a third brother, Gudiod or Godefirid, became king of Jut- 
land, which again asserted its indep^dence. The latter 
TOTince, by attempting to expel a tronblesome colony of the 
Obotrites, planted on the Elbe by Charl^nagne, involved 
himself in a quarrel with that powerfhl emperor, who was 
then carr3ring on a bloody war of extennmation against the 
ragan Saxons for refusing to be converted to Christianity. 
Gudrod for some tame harassed his imperii adversary, 
and, appearing with a fleet of 200 baiks on the coast of 
Frieskmd, he landed at tl^^ee different points, dispersed the 
natives, ^ew their duke Rurik, and levied im assessment 
of 100 pounds weight of silver, which the Frisians brought 
to his treasury, and threw into a copper basin in his pres- 
ence. Judging from the sound that the tribute-money was 
debased with ^oy, he ordered every coin to be ccmfiscated 
that did not ring to his satisfaction. 

This daring marauder even attempted to take the em- 
peror by surprise in his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but he 
was himself cut off in the midst of his designs (A.D. 810) 
by the hand of an assassin. To protect his hereditary, do- 
minions ftaoi the inroads of the Franks, he erected the cel- 

t Suhm, Hist, af Dan., tonCL ii., p. 263-266, Langebek, Scr^ 
tores Rerum Djan., 279. Tamer's Hist. <^ Anglo-Sax., toI. h,, 
p. 123. The operation of cutting the eagle " aqailam m dorao 
delineare,** is described by Stephanius in his notes on Sazo 
** Very probably," says Southey, " the spread eagle of heraldry 
was originally designed to emblazon the remembrance of some 
such triumph over an enemy.**— Naval Hist, of £ngland, vol i, 
p. 23. 
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stated wan of eerth and Bt(meB, oiUed Dannewerke, acrow 
the neck of the Cimbric Ghersonese, from the Eyder to the 
Schley, while Charlemagne, in order to bridle the restless 
-hordes north of the Elbe, fo«mded what has since become 
the rich and flonrishing city of Hamburg. He afterward 
entered into a treaty with Hemming, the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Gudrod (A.D. 813), Which stipulated that the Ey- 
der should form the boundary between Denmark and the 
Frankish empire, the Danes thus abandoning all their coi^ 
quests southward of that limit.* 

Horda-Knut, or Harde-Ganute, the heir of Sigurd, being 
' at the time of his father's death, was left to the 
Mp of his undo Gudrod, regent of the kingdom, 
the prince's minori]^ grievous commotions had 
arisen. Jutland threw off its allegiance, and the sover- 
eignty was fiercely contested between the sons of Gudrod 
and Harald Klak, a petty king of Sleswig, and father of 
Rurik, who had taken violent possession of Frisia. He 
was repeatedly driven from his dominions, and his flight 
became remarkable as the means of shedding the first rays 
of Christianity over the pagan darkness of the North. In 
the peace which Charlemagne had concluded with Hem- 
ming, that politic conqueror did not attempt to impose his 
religion upon the Danes, which would have been rejected 
by &em as a badge of slavery. However anxious to re- 
claim them from their wild and barbarous habits, he was 
unwilling to excite a spirit of hostility that might have 
spread to &e bordering nations, by interfering with their 
ciMttinate attachment to idolatry.t 

The adiievement of this desiraUe object was reserved 
for his son and, successor, Louis le Debonnaire, whose 
court at Ing^eheim, on the Rhine, was visited (A.D. 826) 
by the exiled prince of Jutland, accompanied with his 
queen, his sons, and a numerous retinue, in a fleet of a 

* Adam. Bremen., Hist. Eecle8.,tom. i., Ub. i.,c.ziii. Suhm, 
Hist, af Dan.^ torn, u., p. 1-12. We are told that Charlemagne^ 
when he observed from the window of his pdace a fleet of Nortb> 
em pirates in the port of Narbonne, lamented the fote of his suc- 
cessors, who, he foresaw, would be unable to oppose an effectual 
barrier a|ainst these audacious barbarians. 

t Depping. Hist, des Normands, tome L, p. 103. Hunter, 
Kirchengesduchte, torn, i, p. 230. 
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hundred gaSeys. Here the solicitations of the emperor and 
his prelates induced Harald to renounce the errors of pi^- 
ganism. His wife and children, and many of his followers, 
were baptized, having solenmly abjured, according to a 
rude formula still extant, " the works and wends of the 
devil, of Thor, and Woden, and Saxon Odin, with all tl^ 
evil spirits, their confederates/' After the ceremony, the 
royal convert proceeded in his T^hite »ga^ents to the im- 
perial palace, where he received rich baptismal presents 
of mantles, jewels, armour, and other gifts. The day was 
ended with a magnificent festival, in which every means 
were lavished to impress the Danes with a lively idea of 
the pomp and splendour of the Romish religion, as well as 
the wealth and power of the Franks.* 

In order to carry forward the good work so auspiciously 
begun, Louis dietermined to send Ancharius as a missionary 
to the North. This intrepid monk, with a brother from 
the same convent of Corvey, readily underto^ the holy 
enterprise, and on their arrival in South Jutland, in 827, 
they commenced their labours under the patronage and pro- 
tection of Harald. They purchased some heathen chil^n 
(probably captives taken in war), and founded a school for 
their instruction in the elementary principles of the new 
faith ; but their progress was ipterrupted by the civil steife 
which still raged with unabated fiiry between the factions 
competing for the throne. In a great battle near Flensborg, 
Haraldj whose change of religion had inflamed the popular 
indignation against him, was finally defeated (A.D. 838), 
and compelled to take refuge in Oldenburg, one of the pos- 
sessions which Louis had assigned him by way of indem- 
nity. The missionaries follow^ his retreat, and ab«mdoned 
their proselytes to the vengeance of the heathen.t 

* Sqriptoret Rerum Dan., torn, i., p. 399. The form of abjn- 
ration used by the converts is preserved in the Frankid^ tongae. 
Q. Forsachista Diabolac? R. £c forsacho Diabolac. Q. End 
allum Diaboigelde? R. End ec forsacho allum Diabolgelde. 
Q. End allum Diaboles Wercijim? End ec forsacho allum Di- 
aboles Wercum end Werdum ; Thunaer, end Woden, end Sax- 
note, end allum them unholdum the hira Genotas sint-^Whea- 
ton, Hist, of Northmen, p. 176. 

t Remberti, Sanctl Ancharii Vita, ap. Script. Rer. Dan., torn 
L, p. 436, &c, Munter, Kerchengeschichte, torn, i., p. 266, 278. 
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Meantime an (q^rtimity occurred for advancmg the 
standard of truth farther into tiie benighted regions of 
Scandinavia. Ambassadors from Biom II. of Sweden had 
Tisited the in^rial court, imploring that missionaries 
might be sent into that country. Ancharius offered to ao- 
conqmny th^n on their r^um, and joined a caravan of 
merchants travelling to the annual fair at Sigtuna. On 
their passage across the Baltic they were attacked by 
pirates, and pfamdered of nearly all their effects, inducing 
forty volumes of sacred literature. At Upsala, the zealous 
preacher was received in the most friendly manner by the 
King; and during his short residence he convoted and 
baptized many of the SviA, among whom were some cxf 
the highest r&mk. 

The success of this mission induced Louis to establish 
an archbishopric at Hamlrarg, from which, as a common 
centre, the Catholic emissaries might superintend the i^ir- 
itual concerns of the North. Ancharius was raised to the 
newly^rected see, and received the confirmation of Pope 
Gregory IV. in a bull dieclaiing him the papal legate in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. This border-post sensed 
him as a convenient station for watching the glimmerings 
of the light which he had borne, at the hazard of his life, 
to the centre of Scandinavia. He founded schools for the 
education of young missionaries, built cloisters and hospi- 
tals, and laboured with unremitting efforts to kindle in 
others the same fervid entimsiasm with svhich his own 
breast was inspired. He made a second journey to Swe- 
den, where he availed himself of the toleration granted by 
the Piet to propagate the Christian doctrines. 

The lawless habits of the Danes, and their invincible 
attachment to the ancient idolatry, presented fonnidable 
obstacles to their conversion. In a popular commotion 
some of the clergy were murdered, and others were com- 
pelled to flee from persecution. A fleet of sea-rovers, 

Several Danes and Norwegians had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, or at least baptized, before the mission of Ahcharius ; 
among tb^se is reckoned the famous Holger Danske, Ogier the 
Dane, one of the warriors of Charlemagne, and an important 
personage in the romance of the middle ages. Another mis- 
sionary to the North was a Saxon named £bbo, whoarrifed in 
Sleswig in 822 ; he afterward became Aichbisho|> of BheimSi 
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commanded by Erik I., called the Usurper, who had seissed 
^e crowns of Jutland and Fionia, sailed up the Elbe (AD. 
846), and laid Hamburg in ashes. Ancharius saw his 
church burned, his library destroyed, and himself obliged to 
seek safety in flight. After that prince had become, by the 
death of Horda-Knut (A.D. 850), king of all Denmark, he 
extended hia favour to the missionaries ; but it was revo- 
ked by his successor, Erik II., under whom the nobility, 
jealous lest their power should be overthrown, stirred up 
the people against the Christians, by representing them as 
the cause of all the calunities^ that had fallen xspaa the 
land. Ancharius contrived, l^owever, to ingratiate himself 
once more with the coigt ; and he was again earnestly 
invited to visit Jutland, where he continued to the close of 
his life (A.D. 865), engaged in the sacred task of Converting 
the heathen, and acquiring a stock of personal sanctity by 
those acts of self-mortification which in that age were con- 
sidered so meritorious. He was cdnonized by the papal au- 
^ority ; festivals were instituted in honour of his memory, 
and churches built to perpetuate his name. He continued 
to be worshipped as the tutelar saint of the North until the 
period of the Refonnation, and still merits the gratitude of 
the Scandinavian nations, not merely as theiri deUverer 
from a barbarous superstition, but as a benefactor who 
opened to them the career of civilization.* 

It was at this epoch that a revolution occurred m Den- 
mark, similar to those which happened about the same 
time in the two neighbouring kingdoms. Grorm, the son of 
Horda-Knut, sumamed the Old, from the length of bis 
reign, had distinguished himself in eariy youth by his pirat- 
ical excursions. Profiting by the absence of many of the 
Jarls and chie& in distant predatory expeditions, he sub- 
dued Jutland, and put an end to the ascendency of those 
petty kii^, who had grown formidable onfy tlurough the 
negligence of the sons or grandsons of Ragnar Lodbrok^ 
who took greater delight in attacking^the dominions of 
others than in ruling peacefully over their own. , Other 
conquests followed, until he succeeded in uniting into one 
state the territories which now constitute the Danish mon- 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichte, torn, i, p. 232-321. Remberti» 
8. Anchar. Vita, lib. xz.-xiiz. 
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■Tchy, inchiding the Swedish provinces of SeaHia and 
Halland. He had espoused the beautiful Thyra Dannebod 
(Ornament of Denmark), daughter of Harald Klak, who 
had been baptized when a child in France ; and through her 
influence he was induced to tolerate the preaching of the 
nussionarieS) although he still continued to worship the 
idcAa of his ancestors. 

A deep cloud of obscurity hangs over this long and im^ 
portant reigd) which the learned diligence of the naUve 
historians has not entirely removed. According to the 
German chronicles, his career of conquest was arrested by 
tiie emperor, Henry the Fowler, who passed not only the 
"Eydeif but the Dannewerke, and subdued the country form- 
ing the present duchy of Sleswig. These authorities in- 
form us that Henry extorted from Gonn, as a condition of 
peace, the abolition of human sacrifices, which were prac- 
tise at Ledra ; in the same manner as the Romans stipu- 
lated with the Carthaginians, in their treaty after the second 
Punic war. The Danish annalists, in their zeal .to main- 
tain the honour of their nation, as having since that perio4 
remained united and independent, dispute the accuracy of 
those testimonies which refer to the estaWishment of the 
march of Sleswig, Qorth of the E^der, by the Gentian em- 
peror ; and also of his supposed victories, which terminated 
in a peace humiliating to Denmark. But the authenticity 
of these accounts seems too well confirmed to admit of 
their being denied in substance, whatever discrepance may 
exist in the narrative of details.* 

Notwithstanding the king's addiction to the pagan super* 
stition, the new religion made considerable progress, espe- 
cially in Jutland, under the favourable auspices of the queen, 
who caused her son Harald to be baptized. Many of the^ 
nobility, as well as of the inferior orders, copied the exam- 
ple of the young prince. Churches were erected in difiTer- 
ent parts of the peninsula, while the archbishop, crossing 
the Belts, gather^ in a rich harvest of converts among the 
islands of the Archipelago, especially in Fionia and Zea- 
luid, where the Eleusynian rites of tine goddess Hertha had 
long been superseded by the Odmic dispensation, and where 

* Suhm, Hist., tom. ii., p. 362-403, 566-71. Scfalegel, Staats- 
R6cht des Konigreichs Danemark, torn, i^ p. 19, note p. 28. 
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the fires of st^terstitioii stiQ asoeaded, stained eveiy moth 
year with human blood. 

From this epoch (A.D. 935) the Danish monarchy re- 
mained to a certain degree compact and hereditary under 
the s4Dce8sorB of Gorm for more than a century. Harald 
Blaatand (Bloe-tooth), on the death of his father and elder 
brother, mounted the throne (A.D. 941) of a peaceful and 
undivided ktogdom. Soon aftor his accesnoU) his inter- 
vention was im|Hored l^ young Richard of Normandy 
(grandson of RoUo), whom the French king, Louis d'Outre* 
mer, threatened to deprire of his ducal patrimony. Tlie 
deet of the Northmen appeared off Cherbourg (A.D. 944), 
and tiie dispute might probably have been adji^ted without 
bloodshed, had not a quarrel, during an interview between 
the two kings, broken out among their followers. A gen- 
eral battle took place, in which Louis was made prisoner 
by the Danes ; nor di4 he recover his liberty until he had 
sworn to renounce forever his pretensions to the duchy of 
Normandy. 

On returning home, Harald embarked in a new war in 
aid of Hakon Jari» whose title to the Norwegian throne 
was contested by a powerful rival. Having invaded that 
kingdom with a formidable army (978), he subdued the 
greater part of the country, and divided it amcmg the native 
princes as his vassals. Another enemy appeared soon 
after in the Enq^r Otho Kl., whose resentment he had 
provoked by joiniQg in the rebellion of a German nobleman^ 
and making several hostfle incursions within the Saxon 
frontier, while the imperial arms were engaged in Italy* 
With a combined force of Franks, Frisians, and Saxons, 
he attacked Jutland ; and, though twice repulsed, he suc« 
ceeded in burning the famous ran^iart of the Dannewerke, 
and overran the fiat country before Harald could rally his 
troops. That ancient forttfication had been recently re- 
paired, and is described by Snorre Sturieson as barricaded 
with trunks of trees, def<mded by lofty towers at short in- 
tervals, and having a deep fosse along the south side, with 
a single gate protected by a strong castle. Notwithstand^ 
ing the emperor's success, he concluded a peace with the 
Danes, in which he stipulated that Harald should oblige his 
subjects to emhraoe Christianity, and that he should also 
endeavour, in his right of paramount sovereign, to plairt 
the true ^uth in Norway. 
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The good fortune of this hermc prince appeared to dtf* 
aert him towards the doae of his reign. He embarked 
with a nmnerous army for Sweden to assist Styre Biom 
in an attempt to dethrone his uncle, Erik the Viotoriousy 
in revenge for having expelled him firom his dominions. 
But the eaq^tion entirdy ^tiled, and the two leaders 
owed their safety to a speedy retreat. This disaster was 
fdlowed by another more fatal to Harald. Impatient to 
seize the reins of govemm^it, his son Svend broke out 
into open insurrection, in which he was joined by the sea* 
rovers of Jomsborg. The aged king was driven into exile, 
and is said to have foond an asylum with Duke .Richard of 
Normandy, who requited his former services by promoting 
his restoration to the throne. But he was again attacked 
by his rebellious son* with the Vandal confederates among 
Whom he had found refuge ; and» being overtaken in a thick 
Wood in Zealand, he $^ (A.D. 991) by an arrow from the 
band of Palnatoke, the founder and leader of a notorious 
conmmnity of Baltic pirates. Svend grasped the sceptre 
Which this unnatural trime had placed within his reach ; 
but his elevation brought with it neither peace nor happi« 
ness.* 

The life of this prince^ who bears the surname of Harald« 
son from his father, of 'Iveskaeg from his forked beard, and 
Otto from the German ^peror who had caused him to be 
baptized when in Denmark, was diversified by all those 
Wild adventures incident to the heroic age of the Norths 
A sesrrover in his youtlv he plundered the coasts of Brit* 
ain, and on returning heme he became a rebel, an outlaw, 
and the rinsleader of a parricidal insurreetion. The first 
expedition he undertoolt after his accession was against 
Hakon Jarl of Norway, vho had thrown off his allegiancci 
and refused to pay the, stipulated annual tribute to the 
Danish crown. The hostile fleets met in the Bay of Ber- 
gen, where Svend and hit confederates were totally routed. 

During his excursions against the Vandals he was sev- 

* Suhm, Hist, af Dan., ^m^ iii., p. 000-204. It is remarkaUe 
that ths exact counterpart of the story of William Tell sbootinff 
the apple off his son's head is told oy Saxo of Palnatoke and 
Harald Blaatand, although Saxo li?ed and wrote a century be- 
Hoce the revolt of the Swiss. The Danirii itoiy is the subject 
jpf QSchlenschlsger's tragedy of Palnatoke* 
Vol* L— L 
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eral times takei^ prisoner by the same {nrates of Jomsboi|^ 
who had been the accomplices of his guilt, and as often 
ransomed at a high price by his subjects. His repeated 
captiyities, one of which is said to have cost twice his own 
weight in gold when full anned, so exhausted the public 
treasury, that he was indebted for his last Uberation to the 
generosity of the court ladies, who sacrificed their jewels 
and most valuable ornaments to procure his relestee, in con- 
sideration of which he passed a law assigning to daughters 
a portion in all hereditary successions equivalent to half 
that of tl^eir brothers.* At a subsequent period he waged 
war with Erik the Victorious of Sweden, who had invaded 
Scania; but after a desperate strufgle he was expelled 
from his dominions, and became a wandering fugitive, 
humbly soliciting aid from the kings of Norway, England, 
and Scoliand. On the death of his antagonist he ventured 
back to Denmark, but was again driven into banishment 
by the son of Erik. The quarrel was at length adjusted, 
when the exiled monarch once mor» took possession of his 
throne, and entered into a closer ailiance with Sweden by 
espousing the widow of his late rival. 

England had enjoyed a happy respite of nearly a century 
from the harassing depredations of the Northmen, who had 
changed the scene of their piracies to the coasts of France. 
But the feeble reign of Etheh^ the Unready afiforded the 
Scandinavian spoilers an opportunity of renewing their in- 
cursions ; and so early as the year 981, Svend (the Sweyn 
or Sweno of British history) made a descent with seven 
vessels near Southampton, where he Sundered the coun- 
try, and was allowed to depart with impunlty.^ A succes- 
sion of inroads followed, in which Chester was taken, 
London burned, and the whole coast ravaged from the 
Thames to the Mersey. In 996, a combined expedition of 
Banes and Norwegianii landed on the opposite shore, sail- 

* Mallet, Hist, de Danemarc, torn, i., Uv. i., p. 28. Svend 
had abjured Christiamtjr in his youth to concihate the heathen 
party who assisted him in dethroning his father. It was during 
his exile in Scotland that he again avowed his conversion to the 
true religion, believing the idolaters to be the weaker party. 
The refusal of Edgar to harbour him at his court stimulated his 
revenge against England.— Hoiberg, Hist« Dan., torn, i., p. 97. 
Southey, Nav. Hist, of Eng., vol. i., p. 62. 
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ed up the Hmnber, and wasted the coontiy as &r as Kent 
and Han^^shire. Instead of meeting the enemy in the field, 
£thelred and his nobles agreed to purchase their retreat by 
an extensive bribe, which soon became a permanent bur- 
den ^n the country, under the name of Danegelt, raised 
by assessments on landed property. For twelve years 
these incessant burnings and depredations continued. 
Trace after trace was purchased by enormous exactions, 
until at last (A.D. 1013) the triumph of the Danes, whose 
vengeance had been doubly exasperated by the bloody mas- 
sacre of St. Brice's Day (13th November, 1002), was com- 
Ideted by the surrender of London, which had been timidly 
abtadoned by the Anglo-Saxon monarch. The inhabitants, 
80 long harassed and impoverished, were forced to submit 
to the Northem conqueror, and swear allegiance to him as 
their l&wM sovereign. Svend had vowed at his outset 
either to subdue England or perish in the attempt; an 
at^evement which, if he did not absolutely accomplish it, 
he.rendered an easy task for his son : but he died, or, as 
others relate, was treadierously assassinated at Gains- 
borough, before he had time to establish his regal au- 
tlkRrity.* 

With regard to religion, his profession of Chiistiani^ 
appears to have been rather nominal than sincere. His 
father had ^ven a considerable check to paganism ; he re- , 
moved his palace from Ledra, the ancient seat of the 
heathen superstitions, to Roskilde, where he built a cathe- 
dral dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; and this city continued 
to be the capital until the royal residence was transferred 
to Copenhagen. The piety of Harald was not inherited by 
his son, who turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances an4 
exhortations of the priests. Accordingly, the diurches 
were razed ta the grcmnd, the abomination of human sacri- 
fices was revived, aiid the images of the pagan deities re- 
placed in then: temples, until they were again and forevor 
laid prostrate, by the zeal of his successor Knot, better 
known by his designation of Canute the Great. 

♦ Turner, Anglo-Sax., vol. iii., p. 229, 262. William of 
Halmesbury, p. 214H216. Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, iii., p. 329, 
425. Lingard, Hist, of England, vol. i, p. 339-357. The Knyt- 
linga Bnn states that Svend was found dead in his bed, c. vi, 
p. 164. 
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This prince, the inheritor of two crowns, was in En^^and 
at the time of his father's death, where he was ss^ted 
king, first by the Danish soldiery or Thingmannalid, and 
next by the Anglo-Saxon thanes, who were terrified into 
submisaion by l^e menaces and extortions of the yict<^. 
To confirm his hold of the newly-acquired sceptre, he es- 
poused Eipna, the widow of Ethelrod, and gave to her 
brother Richard, dnke of Normandy, his own sister £»« 
tritha in marriage ; this latter princess having afterward ' 
become the wife of Ulfr Jari, proved the coomion stock 
from which the Anglo-Norman and Danish kings traced 
their descent. Bnt the power of Canute was not estab> 
lished without many cruelties and oppressive exactions, 
iKinch, even in the (pinion of a dark and barbarous age, 
could only be eiq>iated by humiliating penance, and lavuh 
donations to the Church of RcHne. The policy of his legis- 
lation, however, was wisely directed to the blending <^ his 
subjects into one united people, governed by a unif<»m sys- 
tem of laws and religious institutions ; and this he aooom- 
^hed by remodelling, with certain necessary alteraticos, 
the ancient usages and jurisprudence of both countries* 
Christianity engrossed a prominent share of his attention ; 
and however little it seemed to influence his own conduct 
and that of his followers, he showed his zeal for its estab- 
lishment by prohibiting every other form of worship. The 
tranquil state of En^and was such as to admit oi his 
spending the winter of 1019 in Denmark. 

In 1025 his presence was again required in the Baltic to 
defend his native land against an attadc of the Swedes and 
Norwegians. In this expedition he carried with him a 
large body of English troops, the command of which he in- 
trusted to the &mou8 Earl Godwin, whose eminent ser- 
vices on this occasion, in surprising and defeating tbe 
enemy, gained him the confidence of his sovereign, wboa^ 
daughter he obtained in marriage, and thus laid ^e founda- 
tion of the political influence, as well as the immense for^ 
tune, which he bequeathed to his family. Having with 
little difficulty reduced his turbulent neighbours to subjec- 
tion, Canute return^ to England to spend the remainder 
of his life in the enjoyment of his vast acquisitions, and in 
those acts of self-mortification, which were then deemed 
not only meritorious, but necessary to exonerate a goQty 
conscience. 
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The administratkin of his afihirs in the North was left in 
the hands of his vicerojs. The Christian religion met 
with his most zealous encouragement in Denmark, and in 
a short time it almost entirely supplanted the ancient super- 
stition. At his accession, the whole population of the 
Danish states is computed by Suhm at 800,000, of which 
at least one half still adhered to the worship of Thor and 
Odin. By his exertions the Grospel was firmly establidied 
in the more cultivated districts, ^nd drove the old idolatry 
to the sequestered woods in the adjacent isles of Fionia, 
Laaland^ and Falster, where vestiges of it may stiU be 
traced in the popular traditions of the inhabitants. Cathe- 
drals, cloisters, and other ecclesiastical edifices were 
erected, and filted wi^ Saxon priests, who, if they some- 
times i»rovoked the envy and jealousy of the natives by 
their rapaciousness, contributed to promote their improve- 
ment l^ intro^cing among them a higher standard oi 
civilization than they had yet attained. In 1027 Canute 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, " to pray for the remission of 
his sins, the safety of his kmgdoms, and of the nations 
subject to his sceptre.'^ Of t£s journey he has himself 
left a record in a letter still extant, spec&ying the various 
rich gifts and presents which he received, as well as the 
several privileges and immunities for his peoplle which he 
obtamed from the pope. l)uring this pil^primage, he exer- 
cised.the most prof^ charity, *< everywhere scatterinTg 
gold and silver with unprecedented liberali^.'' The last 
years of his reign were spent in peace ; he died at Shaftes- 
bury (Novemb^, 1035), at the age of forty-one, and was 
buried at Winchester, leaving to his son Horda-Knut, or 
Hardieannte, the crowns of Denmark and England.* 

U like pcnrtrait drawn by the Northern historians be cor- 
rect, he was tall in stature and of great strength, his hair 
profiise, his complexion fair and beautiful, and his eyea 
bright and fierce. His taste for magnificence in dress, arms, 

• Lingard, Hist of England, vd. i., p. 303-^6. The name, 
which 18 varioosly written by the Northern annalists, Knutr, 
Knod, Cnut, and Chnut, was extended into Canntus by the 

Kpe, who canonized the royal saint in the twelfth century.— Hol- 
rg, vol. i., p. 197. Hardicanute obtained his name, not from 
Ins k»du constitation, but firom the district of Hordia or Horda- 
lind, miffte he was brought op. 
L2 
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aad the airftngeme&ts rctf bis coorC, 'was indidged to a de- 
gree of splendour unparalleled by any of his Saxon or DanifSi 
predecessors. His generosity was peiiiaps somewhat os- 
tentatiously displayed in the incident, related by Saxo, of 
the pubUc sentence which he pronounced on himself f<Nr 
haying, in a moment of intemperance, slain one of his sot 
diers, whose price he paid witknine times the sum inflicted 
by the law, adding ttme^ talents of gold as a farther com* 
pensation. But the manner in which he rebuked the flat^ 
teiy of his courtiers, by commanding the waves to retire 
before hkn, marked a soul truly caj^e of magnanimous 
sentiments, and of soaring above the adrentitions grandeur 
of earthly pc^ntates. 

The ambition of Canute was not satisfied with tiie pos« 
session of two crowns ; he pretended to have some daims: 
upon Norway through his father Svend, who had formeiiy 
ruled oyer a portion of that country. Its reduction, wfaidi 
was accon^lished (1038) without mudi difficulty, and its 
ten^KHrary amiexation to his other dominions, make it 
Beeessary that we now revert to that portion of Scandi- 
navian history.* 

The early Norwegian annals, geograi^cal and political, 
have been critically anatyzed and minutely detailed by Torw 
fmia. Tradition, as aheady mentioned, placed Seming, a 
son of Odin, on the throne of that eount^, and from him 
descended a race of pontiflT^kings of whom nothing but 
their names is recorded. The first mortal alleged by ti» 
native legends to have worn the crown viras a chief caUed. 
Nor, sprung from the ancient Finnish family eS the Foin- 
joter, who established himself at Trondheim, and subdued: 
the neighbouring territories about the beginning of ths- 
femth century. It is evident, however, that the old ehioni-. 

* If Canute's jonni^y to Rome was in 1087, as leeins to bs- 
ftawtd by the Danish chronologista, he could not then have dear, 
ignated himself King of Norway, dec. These titles must there- 
fore have been iotorpolsted by some copyist, who sapposed the- 
pilgrimsgs to have taken place in 1030.— Suhm, Hist, af Dm^ 
torn iii., p. 611. At his death, Canute mithc boast of being ths 
ruler of six kingdoms, for the English, welsh, Scots, Danea, 
Swedes, and Norwegians had all made submission to his sceo^ 
tie.— Palgrave, voL iL, c. ziv., p. 444, 477, 607. Holinshtd, voL 
i,p.730. Holbeig, torn, i, p. 117. 
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de (FkMditm Noregr, or Norway DiscoTexed) containiiif 
this account is entitled to no credit whatever. Nor is a£ 
together a mythic personage ; his supposed ancestor Fom- 
joter, with his three sons> the rulers of the air, earth, and 
sea, are ccmsidered to be merely the Scandinavian antitypes 
of Noah, and the patriarchs Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Among trtherprogenitors that adorn his genealogy, we find 
Frostius, Sner, and Drifa (frost, snow, and dnft), which 
are obviously symbols of the climate rather than names of 
chiefs or petty kings. This part of the national records 
must therefore be viewed as an allegory, merely intended 
%o give lustre to the pedigree of the Norwegian monarchs.* 

The several branches of Nor's posterity were dignified 
wi& the regal title, and are said to have reigned over the 
districts of Thrandia, Naumdal, Raumsdal, Guldbransdal, 
Eogaland, Hordaland, Ringarike, Raumarike, and other 
provinces, which wee supposed to derive from them their 
modem appellations. It belongs to mythology rather thaa 
history to narrate their wars,' and exhibit their feats of in- 
credible strength, and their wonderful skill in sorcery and 
tacantation. The princes or chiefs of a less fabulous origin^ 
irtio held sway ov^r these steril mountains, it would be su- 
perfluous to enumerate, as there is no reason to- believe 
that any considerable portion of Norway was ever united ' 
Wider a single monarch prior to the era of Harald Haarfager, 
who first combined the various tribes among whom it was 
divided into ohe natk)n, by reducmg their Imigs or Jaris to 
a state of vassalage in the latter part of the ninth century. 

This famous conqueror was a scion of the ancient Yn- 
l^ings. The last of that sacred dynasty, Olaf Tretelia, 
wh^ driven fVom the Swedish throne, as ^dready stated, 
laid the foundation of a new government in Wermeland, 
which gradually extended across the frontier, until it em- 
Inraoed who^y or partially the adjacent districtsof Westfold, 
Tingulmark, Raumarike, Hordaland, and Hedemark. The 
crown descended to five princes in succession, the last of 
whom, Halfdan Svart (the black), was fhther to Harald. 
In the fiHlowing table, the names and reigns of the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns are given in order, down to the impor- 

* Geijer, Svea Bikes Haf., torn, 1., |>. 460-472. Torfous, 
Hist Morveg., torn, i, hb. i, c. vU. ; lib. iii., c. xiz.-zx?. 
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HiduNi tboGood SM 

HaraldGraafdd 977 

HakonJari... 996 

OlarTygfVflWMi 1000 

Olafthe Saint 1^ 

SvendKnutaon 1089 

Magttua the Good lOiT 
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taut epoch wbea ChriBtiaiii^ was estddkihed under (^af 
the Saint: 

ANCIENT KINGS OF NOKWAT. 

Oi«r TmtoUa died A.C. 040 

Halfdan Huitbea 700 

Eyatein 730 

Halfdan MlUde 764 

Oudrod Bfikillaci 8M 

Olaf Geiratada 840 

Halfdan Svait 863 

Harald Uaarftger 934 

Every circuinstance connected with the genealogy and 
youth of Harald has been caiefuUy preserred by his ooun- 
ttymeh. His mother was Ragnhilda, daughter of Harald 
Golden-Beard, who ruled over the district of Sogne, near 
Bergen. Dreams and prodigies augured his future great- 
ness; the giant Dofre taught him ttie military art, and at 
the age often, when he lost his father (A.D. 863), he had the 
reputation of surpassing, all his contemporaries in beauty, 
courage, wisdom, and warlike accomplishments. During 
his minority, the regency of his paternal dominions was 
commuted to his uncle Guttorm, whose prompt interference 
kept in awe tbe r^)eUious yassals. At the age of twelve, 
the young prince is said to have formed the resolution of 
subduing aU Norway. His first achieyement was the con- 
quest of Thrandia (Trondheim), whose eight kings or diieib 
he defeated in as many battles. These, victories were fd^ 
lowed by the sulnugation of the whole western coast, from 
Finmark to the Naze. Hordaland, TeU^nark, and Werme- 
land were also reduced to subjection ; while the famous 
naval engagement in the Bay of Hafurs Fiord, now called 
Stavanger Fiord, fought (A.D. 875) with the confederated 
princes of Rogaland and other soutiiem districts, made Imn 
master of the entire kingdom in the short space of ten 
years. Most of the Jarls and hereditary nobles being either 
slain or dispersed, Harald, ere he had reached the prime of 
manhood, thus saw himself in possession of a monarchy 
more extensive than had yet been enjoyed by any other 
Northern potentate.* 

* Heimskrinffla, Harald* S^aga eof Harfagra, c xiz. ScboB- 
ning, Norges Rikea Hiatohe, torn, ilj p. 91. Harald is said to have 
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Triiwnphant at home, his aims were no less suocessful 
ill the e4>e<iitioii0 which he undertook to extenninate the 
pirates and refiractoiy chieftains who had escaped his yen- 
yeanoe at Hafuis Fiord by seeking reftige in the Scottish 
isles. The Scandinavian historians claim for him the re- 
doolion of Shetland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the 
whole oonntiy north of the^ Grampians. They even allege 
that the Isle of Man, where a Norman dynasty had long 
been established, and part of Ireland, including DuUin, 
were added to his dominions. The government of these 
Ibreign possessions he intrusted to chiefs or relations of his 
own, under the title of £arls, with a feudal dependance on 
his onown ; but their authority was little respected by Ihe 
toibulent and lawless inhabitants. 

Threatened with civil broils and dissensions in his own 
ftmily, he adopted the unwise policy of dividing the kiag- 
dom among hw numerous sons, to each of whom he t»- 
signed the administration of a province, with the title and 
prerogatives of royalty. This expedient having increased 
xather than diminished the evil, his next resource was to 
Abdicate in favour of Erik, which was done with the consent 
of the remaining brothers, eight of whom had th^ perished 
in battle. Haiild survived this event only three years, and 
died in 934, leaving by his five wives a numerous progeny, 
male and female, 6om whom genealogists have computed 
the descent of most of the royal families in Europe.* He 
had the roputation of being a brave and generous prince, 
of a handsome form, robust constitution, and nugestic stat- 

formed the resolution of subduing all Noi^ay in consequence of 
a nei^bouring chiefs daughter (Ra^a or Gida) having refa- 
sed hun her hand until he had signahzed his prowess as a war- 
rior, and conquered a realm as extensiTe as Sweden or Denmark. 
— Torteos, torn, i., lib. ix., c. xxzii. ; tom. ii., hb. i Snorre quotes 
an historical lay, composed on the battle of Hafars Fiord by 
Thorbiora Homkloft, one of Harald's Icelandic skalds, which 
has been translated by the Hon. W. Herbert : 
Loud in Harftir*s echoing bay. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, &o. 
* These genealogies have been proved by carefQlly-arrenged 
tiMes in a work by M. Von Kronigsward, entitled •* Harakl 
Haift ter Affkomlinger pa Europes Tbraner," lately pubhahed at 
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xae. Iceland and the Faroe Isles were discorered and 
colonized during his reign, and Normandy was conquered 
by daring adventarers nnder the celebrated Rolf Gannger 
(afterward Duke Hollo), who had fled to avoid death or 
servitude under his rigorous administration. 

Though a barbarian, Harald possessed the loffy spirit of 
that heroic age, and even aspired to civilize and legislate: 
His own interest, combined with motives of pdicy, induced 
him to adopt measures for the entire suppression of private 
feuds, of marauding expeditions by land, and piracy on 
thib seas. The atrandkiig^ or impressment of provisions^ 
which the depredators were in the practice of exercising, 
by seizing the cattle of the unprotected peasantry, he pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties. These he fomid t* 
bfi the greatest obstacles to social order and improvement, 
and, at the same time, the princ^ means of keying alive 
the embers of insubordination and resistance to ^ au- 
thority.* 

It has been supposed that his conduct in these beneficial 
airangements was in some degree influenced by the exam- 
ple of the English king Athelstane, who had visited Nor- 
way in his youth. An intercourse of friendship and cour- 
tesy is said to have commenced between th^n at that eaily 
period, in virtue of which Harald sent his son Hakon to be 
educated at the Anglo-Saxon conrt, with a present of a 
magnificent ship, the sails of which were purple and the 
beak gold; the whole deck being surrounded with shields, 
gilt in the inside, and curiously ornamented. Athelstane 
gave his pupil in return a sword witii a golden hilt and a 
blade of wonderful temper, which he kept till the day of his 
death. Besides studjring the manners of the nation, the 
young prince VTas converted to the Christian foith, and re- 
ceived the ordinance of b^tisin, an event which afterward 
gave occasion to the first planting of the seeds of the Gos- 
pel m his native land.t 

* Heimikringla, Haraldt Saga ens Harfagra, c vl, zz., zxL, 
jLziv. TorfsBUs, torn, ii., lib. L, c. xxxvi-zxxiz. 

t Tomer, Hist Anglo-Sax., vol. iii., p. 87. Torfeus, torn, it, 
lib. i. ut sup. Snorre'g narrative of Harald't intercourse with 
Athelstane dififors from that given above (Saga ens Harfogra, 
c. zlL, xliii), but the account given by the old Norwegian chrani- 
cler Thiodrek seenii most credible, viz., that Haken was sent to 
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£nk, after spending his youth as a sea-royer, had been 
elevated to the throne before his father's death ; but the 
rest of his brothers, who claimed an equal title to the sov- 
ereignty, refused to acknowledge his supremacy, or pay 
their annual tribute to the crown. The seeds of internal 
dissension thus planted, soon ripened into acts of cruelty 
and bloodshed. In the domestic strife that ensued, several 
of the refractoiy princes were put to death by him, and 
hence the name of Blodsexe, or Bloody-axe, was entailed 
on the relentless fratricide. Weaiy of the oppressions un- 
der which they had groaned for several years, the pe<^le 
at length shook off the yoke of the sanguinary tyrant, and 
unanimously called Hakon to the throne, who, though edu- 
cated in a foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their 
country, was received with joy as their king and deliverer. 
The principal Jarls, and especially Sigurd, 1^ unde on the 
mother's side, who had been his godfather when he was 
sprinkled with water after the heathen fashion in his in- 
fancy, eqx>used his cause. 

Erik, unable to cope with the superior fortunes of his 
younger brother, fled with his adherents to the Orkney 
Isles, where he bec£une a sea-king, and exercised his depre- 
dations on the British shores. Athelstane soon after con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled 
with Danes, upon condition that he and his foUowers should 
abstain firom molesting Norway, embrace Christianity, and 
protect the English coasts against the piratical incursions 
of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbarian ware 
inveterate ; and, resuming his old practices, with a band 
of his former associates he invaded Northumbria, from 
which he had been expelled by the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, 
son of Edward the Elder, marched an army to oppose him, 
and the contest was finally decided in a great battle, wherein 
Erik, with five other sesrldngs, was slain. Notwithstand- 
ing the alleged conversion of this prince, he is represented 
in one of the last strains of the heathen skalds as invited 
to take his seat among the kings and heroes deemed wor- 
thy to inherit the joys of Valhalla.* 

England to be taught the manners of the nation.— Theodor., Do 
Reg. Vetast Norrag., c iL, p. 7. 

* Heimskringla, Saga Hakonar Ooda, c. i.-xiv. Schoennigf 
Norg. Rig. Hist., torn, u,, p. 270-^1. Tamer, Hist. Anglo>Sax., 
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Rdiered thnn the SEipprehension of foreign inrasion, fha* 
first care of Hakon was to suppress the robbers and piratei» 
that infested his kingdom. The Danes he also chastised 
for certain depredations they had committed ; and to re- 
taliate their injuries, he made an incursion into Zealand, 
where, without meeting opposition, he cdlected immense 
E^il, and obliged many of the inhabitants to ransom their 
lives by pa3ring heavy pecuniary fines. Seeing peace re« 
established within his dominions, his subjects happy, and 
his revenue flourishing, he next turned his attention to the 
ihuning of salutary laws, and the substitution of the &tth 
in which he had been educated for the superstitious rites 
of paganism. On his return from the court of Athelstane^ 
he had brought with him some Christian priests, and open^ 
ly announced his resolution to protect and encourage &em 
in their missionary labours. A national assembfy of the 
people was convejied at Trondheim, in which he stood up 
and declared his vnll and desire that all present, " rich acF 
wen as poor, noble, peasant, and serf, young and old, maa 
and woman, should be baptized, and believe in one true 
Gtod, the Son of Mary (laying aside the vain worship of the 
heathen deities), ftist every Friday, and rest every sevens 
day." To this proposition none were inclined to listen ; 
murmurs arose against it from all parties, when Asbiom, a 
rich and popular landholder, addressed the sovereign in a 
strain of firm remonstrance, expressing surprise and regret 
that he, who had been the restorer of their lost freedom, 
should endeavour to fasten on them a new and more in« 
tolerable yoke of slavery. " As to what thou now wouldst 
require of us, and Insist upon vfith. such obstinate zeal, aa 
if thou wouldst constrain us by violence, know, O king ! 
that we are resolved to abandon thee and choose another 
sovereign, who will suffer us peaceabfy to enjoy our WbesT" 
ties, and that religk)n which is dear to our hearts." 

The sentiments of the people found utterance in the 
voice of the speaker, and they manifested their approbation 
with tumultuous applause. When silence was restored, 
Sigurd Jarl stood forth and exfdained to the multitude that 

vol. iiL, chap. vii. The elegy called Erik's Drapa was probably 
chanted at his funeral obieqoies.~Whe8toii, Hist. «f NerthoMV 
chap, xiii., p. 278. 
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H was iMt the wish «r mtoitloii of the king to eaapA 
them to change their religion, or to dissolve the bonds that 
united them in friendship and affection. To ascertain the 
sincerity of this deelaration, the assemblT expressed tiieii 
unanimous desire that Hakon slKmld oner for tiiem thB 
usual solemn sacrifioes, or Ynle-feasts, for peace and foi* 
fimitM seasons, as had been the custom of his forefathers. 
Perceiying the danger of urging the matter fiurth^, Sigmpd 
adyised the king to forego his purpose in the mean time> 
and the convention quietly dispensed. But on the approach 
of Christmas, agitation recommenced with gi^eater violeDce, . 
and the peofde rraiewed their demand that the kmg shoidd 
either preside at the yearly festival, after the ancient man- 
ner, or abdicate the throne. The wary Jarl endeavoured 
to assuage their angiy passions, and promised that the 
foast, wluch always took place after the aaorifiee, i^oald 
be honoured with the royal presence. This |>ledge wa» 
foithfc^y kept ; when Sigurd, in virtue of his pontifical 
office, the duties of which he perfonned in the palace, took 
the drinking-horn, and having consecrated it to Odin, offered 
it to the king. This seemed the critical moment when 
Hakcm must openly proclaim his choice between the Pagaa 
and the Christian religion. -He attempted to evade the 
difficidty by consecrating the horn anew with the sign of 
the cross before applying it to his lips ; but this movement 
was observed by the p^ple, who gave vent to their feel« 
ings in terms of strong indignation, until their wrath wa» 
again pacified l^ the assurance of Sigurd that they had 
entirely mistak^i the nature of the (^S^isive emUem, whidi 
was not the sign of the cross, but of the mallet; so that the 
saored liquor had in reality been dedicated to Thor, according 
to the c^emonies of the national foith. With this ingenious 
ezidanation the multitude were satisfied, and the Jari o\h 
tained the reputaticm of being " the vrisest pEian in JNorway.** 

Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avcnd- 
in^ a collision between two hostile factions, a secret con- 
^iracy was soon afterward formed among eight of the 
most distinguished pontiff-chief^ against the king and his 
religious innovations. The destruction of the Christiaa 
edifices, whidi he had built in the northern provinces, was 
their first object ; their next was to compel him to renounce 
entirely Mid forever the fonn of worshqihe was so aqxiotti 

Vol. I.— M 
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toiatsodBce. Four of the confederates ripaind to the 4ii« 
tiiet of Masrey which had a famous ten^de dedicated to 
Thor» and having burned the churches to the ground, they 
slew the Anglo-Saxon pnests whom Hakon had lm>ught 
from England. The kmg himself, having arrived in the 
same place to attend the great festival t^ was about to 
be celebrated, was menaced with personal violence by the 
congregated crowd, at the instigation of the conspirators, 
who had determined that he should sacrifice, without eva* 
sibn or reserve, to the ancient deities of the nation. Re^ 
.sistance was impossible, his train of courtiers being too 
small to offer opposition. Yielding to the entreaties and 
advice of his friiendly counsellor Sigurd, he at length con« 
sented to humour the idolatrous prejudkes of his subjects 
by eating the Uver of a horse which had been sacnhcedy 
and afterward emptying three drinking-horns successively, 
consecrated to Odin, Thor, and Bragi, without violating 
the heathen htes as he had formerly done, by substituting 
the Christian symbol* But, instead of abandoning his 
favourite project, this constrained apostacy only inflamed 
his resentment against his si^^erstitious countiymen, and 
set him on devising means to pumsh what he deemed an 
insolent act of rebdhon against his authority. 

The threatening storm of civil and rdigious war was 
now suspended over the kingdom; but, fortunately for 
Hakon, the gathering ciouds were dissipated by the news 
of the arrival of the sons of Erik by his queen GunhiUa 
on the coast, with a powerftd a&mament, ^^hidi Harald, 
king of Denmark, had equipped to aid them in recoverixig 
the crown of Norway. Intestine feuds were forgotten in 
the conmion danger, and ail parties, even the confederated 
chie&, united in defence of their native land and their na^ 
tional hberties. The Norwegian fleet obtained a signal 
victoiy over that of the exiled princes, who escaped to 
their former r^uge at the Danish court. 

* The eating of horseflesh was used by the old Scandinavians 
at their religious festivals, and heDca considered a proof of pa- 
ganism. The priictice was afterward punished by Saint Olaf 
with death or mutilation ; and the insurrection which drove him 
from the throne was partly occasioned by his cruelties towards 
those who were accused or suspected of using this food, and, 
consequently, of having relapsed mto heathenism. Thelcelsnd*. 
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After repellmg this mTasion, he reThred, with new c 
tions, the ancient law by which the whole territory of the 
state was divided into a certain nmnber of maritime dis- 
tricts, called s/np-reidoTj which extended into the coontiy 
as fkr up the rivers as the sahnon ascended. Each of 
these was bound to furnish a certain number of vessels and 
men for the conmion defence ; and, to give e^ct to tiiis 
ordinance, stations were appointed on the principal mount- 
ains and heights akmg the coast, so that, on the approach 
of an enemy, the alarm could speedily be convejred from 
the northern point of Helgelmd (now included in Noir- 
land) to thjB Naze. 

Notwithstanding these wise precautions and the devoted 
attachment of his coimtiymen, Hakon at last fell a victim 
to the insatiable ambition of Gunhilda and her sons, who 
made a second attempt on the crown, with the assistance 
of a fleet from Denmark. The king, who happened to be 
m a remote part of the country, was taken by surprise be- 
fore he could cdlect his forces, and mortally wounded in 
the first assault of the enemy. Before his death he sent 
messengers to hii^ brother's sons, declaring them his sue^ 
oessors in the kingdom, as he had no children except one 
daughter named Thora, and entreating them to spare his 
relations. He expressed his desire, in the event of sur- 
viving, to leave his dominions, and retire to a Christian 
land, where he might expiate his sins and confirm his faith. 
When his friends inquired if he would not be sent to Eng- 
land for intennent according to the rites of that Church, he 
replied, " As a heathen have I Uved, as a hee^Oien, and not 
as a Christian, must I be buried.'' His untimely fate was 
deeply and universally lamented; and the epithet of the 
Good, by which his contemporaries designated him, has 
been confirmed by the judgmentDf a milder and more en- 
lightened age. His memory VTas celebrated in the songs 
of the skalds, and especially in a lay called the Hakonar- 
mal, composed by the celebrated poet Eyvind Skaloaspillery 
wh^ tiie two nymphs of war, Skogul and Gondul, con- 
duct the pious king in triumph into the heaven of. Odin, 

en refuted to adopt Chrittianity unleee Saiot Olaf allowed them 
toQM hoiteflBth as Ibnnarly.^LaiDg's RMuleuce in Norway* 
p. 310. 
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keroaB."* 

The sceptre of Norway now fdl into the hands of Harald 
n., called Graafeld or Gray-Mantle, the eldest son of Erik 
and Gunhilda. This prince bore the name of his fair-hair* 
ed grandfother, who had himself sprinkled him with water 
at his birth (A.D. 930), after the heathen numner. He was 
educated at the Dankh court, and, having become a sea- 
vover at an early age, be signalized his prowess in the Bal^ 
lie by varions piratical ^loits, which were recorded by 
tiie sKskl Glom Qeurison in an ode dedioated tehis praise. 
His soYcreignty as a king was merely nominal ; foif such 
was the loosely-oompacted stractiae of society in that bar- 
barous age aad counliy, that uot only was the regal au^ 
Ihority shared with him by his brothers, but two otheif 
ehieftains ruled with irre^wnsible power orer their reiqiect* 
hre local districts. Tryggre ancjC Gudrod, grandsons of 
Harald Haarfeger, held separate governments ; the formeif 
the prefecture of Vika or Vigen, the latter that of We8tfbI4, 

From elements so diaeordant it was hardly to be ei^eci^ 
ed that union or harmony could be prpdiiGed ; accordinglyj 
fts a first step towards securing the entire n^narchy of 
Norway in her own family, the ambitious Gunhilda instil 
gated her sons to murder the aged Sigurd Jarl, who stUl 
tetained an independent jurisdictioa over the province ^ 
Trondheim. Tiyggve and Gudrod w^re the next victims 
to the intriguing widow of £nk; they were both assassin^ 
ted, and their fimnhes compdled to seek refuge in Sweden, 
Hie attachment of tiie inhabitants of Trondheim to theif 
late governor, and their election of his son Hakon Jarl tq 
succeed him, mvolved the distracted kingdom in a civil 
war ; and, after many bloody conflicts b^een the rival 
princes, a perpetual truce was at last concluded, h^ the 
terms of which Hakon was to rule over the territories pos- 
sessed hy his fether, while the remaining dominions were 
to continue under the sofereignly of the brother kiugs-t 

* Heiin8kringla,SagaHakonorOoda,c.zvii.>zxziii ScImb- 
hing, Norg. Reg. Hist, torn, ii., p. 248, 370, 401, 40% Munter^ 
ICirchengeschicbte, torn, i., p. 439-456. TorfsBat, torn. iiL, lib. 
t., c. Til-xiL 

* t Toifiras, tern. ii.> lib. vl, s. i.^gnr. flcbcsnhig, Norg. Bei^ 
Hist, torn. iiLy p. i-lg. 
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This treaty of parthton was aoon broken, and the ooofr* 
petitoTs for power once more appealed to the sword. Ha* 
raid Graafeld perished in a plot contriyed by Hakon, who, 
In his turn, sought the aid of Harald Blaatand ; but the 
Danish monarch, instead of an auxiliary, was hailed as a 
dc^rerer by the Norwegians, weary of internal dissensicm 
and domestic tyranny. Guidiildk fled with her two survi- 
Ting sons, Gudrod and Regnford, to* the Orkney Islands, 
where she ended her days by a yi<^nt death, laying be- 
hind her the character of a haugh^, cruel, and insidious 
woman, and the proud title of Mother of Kings. Harald 
inyested the Jarl with the yieeroyalty of seyen proyinces, 
upon condition that, as his yassal, he should pay a yearly 
tribute of siz^ falcons and fifty maricB of gold. The rest 
of the kingdom he diyided between his own son Syend and 
Harald Gnenske, son of Gudrod, reserying to himself the 
paramount soyereignty of an Norway. 

The ambitious Hakon soon manifested a diq>osition to 
assert his independence. He exacted a tribute from the 
colonies in the Scottish iides, and endeayoured by eyery 
art of popularity to extend his influence at home. But he 
was not yet prepared to throw off his allegiance ; and, to 
coyer his designs, he did not hesitate to obey the call of 
his Uege lord, when summoned to his assistance against 
the inyasion with which Denmark was threatened by the 
Emperor Otho HI. After an obstinate battle with the im- 
perial army at the famous rampart of the Dannewerke^ 
peace was concluded with HaraM, in terms of which Ha- 
Kon and his followers were constrained to submit to the 
ceremony of baptism, and to receiye on board his fleet a 
company of priests as missionaries for the conyersion of 
tkis countrymen. But the crafty Jarl, taking adyantage of 
a fayourable wind to escape through the Sound, set the 
monks cm i^ore, and stecnred to ^ coast of Gothland, 
where he landed, and offered sacrifice to ihe gods as a pro- 
pitiation for his apostacy. The flight of two rayens, the 
wds of Odin, which passed at the moment, was interpret- 
ed by him as a fayourable omen. Accordingly, haying 
Immed his ships, and pursuing his way through Sweden, , 
"wtdck he laid waste with fire and sword, he reached Nor- 
way in the hope of surprising the Danish squadron, which 
iiad been -despatched with an additianal supply of nission- 
M2 
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tfies ; Mt, on advancing to tbe parti ha diseoreved that 
&e fleet had deputed in safety. 

The two princes now became implacable enemies. Ha^ 
kon Tefiised to pay the stipulated tribnte, and declared bim- 
i^ independent, but without assmning the regal title. ^ 
rebeUion of the Danes^ in .which their kmg was slain, might 
have relieved him from a formidable antagonist, had not 
Svend, who succeeded to the throne, inherited his father's 
resentment against the Norwegians^ wh<»n he attacked 
with a numerous squadrmi. The invaders, however, were 
entirely routed in the Bay of Bergen, those who escaped 
the sword having periahed in the waves.* The victorious 
Jisi was soon afterward delivered, by the death of Harald 
Gtonske, from the only remaining competitor for the sov* 
6i^6ignty. 

1^ rdgn of this prince was distinguished by the resto- 
ration and triumph of the heathen superstitions ; he was 
himself a z^ous votary of the nationsd deities, and by his 
command the pagan temples were rebiult, and the accus- 
tomed sacrtftoes renewed. The country had been afflicted 
With a descdating &mine, but peace and plenty returned 
tkidiee his administration, which the grateful people did not 
fail to attribute to the favour of the gods, appeased by the 
revival of their ancient worship. They even conferred 
tq^n their king the title of the Good, an appellation which 
he foribiled by his subsequent conduct. His co^rt displayed 
a style of rude and barbaric grandeur ; but he excited the 
general indignation of his countiymen by the unrestrained 
gratfficatioii of his licentious pasmcHis, which he did not 
scruple to indulge at the expenfie of the honour of their 
Wives and daughters. This last indignity, to which even 
8 people bom to servitude wiU not submit with patience, 
at length roused the Norwegians to take arms against the 
tyrant, who was con^ielled to seek in flij^ a r^ige from 
thdr v^geance.t 

* Tbe Daniffh expedition was commanded by SigVald Jail 
chief of tbe JomsvikiRgr ; and their defeat is ascribed to Hakon's 
havinff sacrificed his son to the family goddess Thorgerda Hor* 

Sabrud. whom he consulted during one of the pauses of tbe bM- 
e, and who would promise him Tictory on no other tennt.— 
Jomsvikinga Saga, ap. Muller, torn, iii., p. 73-94. 
f HeimskTintfa, Saga af Oiafi Tiygfta Sym, e* :^vi^ xxtiii^ 
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The fbial cMAiithH^e Of hJb evBntM 
with the romantic stoty of OM Ttyggr&soii, his next sie- 
cessor on the throne. Tiygffre, the father of this prince^ 
haTii^ been cut off, as already mentioned, bj the artifices 
of Gmihilda, Astrida his widow, l&en ^regnaht, fled to a 
small sequestered island in a laie on tte weetem coast of 
Norway, where Olaf was bom, and receiyed the name of 
his sn*andfkther, one of the sons of Harald Haarfager. After 
wandering some time in pOYcrty and disguise, Astrida 
found an asyhim in the hall of the aged Hakon, a Swedish 
Jarl ; but the tengeance of Gunhilda, wh6 poreued h^ in 
every retreat, induced her to seek a more distant cimceal* 
inent in Russia, where her brother Sigurd had risen to 
great distinction. The fugitiyes were captured by the 
Esthonian pirates, among whom Olaf had liyed six years 
as a slave, until he was discovered and ransomed by bis 
tnele, while coUecthig ^e tribute due to the Russian <»ow]i^ 
and carrried to Uie court of Yladimir at Novgorod, whers 
he resided nine years. Here .he distingudsbed himself by 
his inroficiency in aU manly exerdeies, as they were urns- 
tised in that age and coui^try ; and, being r^aiarkable lor 
beauty as well as strength and courage, he won the affec- 
tions Of the queen, and incurred the hi^tred of the courtier^ 
who bdield with jealousy tfie rising ^ower of a fere^ adr 
Tehturer. 

Having procured ft smaH fleet of Russian pintites, he 
quitted the service of Tktdhnhr, and at the Me of nineteen 
became a sea-rover in tbe Baltic. In one of ms excursion^ 
being driven into a port in Yendland (Pomerania), he ea- 
pou^ Creira, daughter of Burisleif, prince of that country, 
and with him Joined the final expedition of the.Emperdr 
Otho against Denmark ^ after which, returning with his 
fiither-in-law, he resided under his roof until the death of 
his wife, when he resumed the habits of a freebooter. Fqr 
a considerable time he cruised on the coasts of Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and France ; the H^rides, the Me of 
Man, Northumberland, Ciunberland, and Wa!e«, all sn^Rned 
firom his depredations. He entered the Thames, lind, u- 
thou|^ repelled in his attack upon London, his forbearance 

t-tfC Munter, Kirchen^etchichte, torn. I, p. 456-01. Tof* 
fieua, tooL il, lib. vii, c. iL-zii. ; Ub. viii., c. zviii. 
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vnB porehased with a heavy tribute and rickpresenta rin 
Tetam for which, he solemnly promised never more to iiv> 
▼ade the country. On arriying at the Scilly Islands, he 
was converted to Christianity by a solitaiy^monk or her- 
mit, who had won his esteem in the character of a prophet ; 
hut it is probable he had before acquired some notion of that 
religion, as it was understood and practised in those bar- 
barous times in Russia ; and both the English and Norman 
chronicles assure us that he was solemnly baptized in Lon- 
don, while residing at the court of Eth^ed, and afterward 
at Rouen. Peihaps, like most of the Northern adventurers 
m those days, he might not be unwilling to give repeated 
proofs, in different countries and at separate times, of his 
determination to renounce the errors of paganism, and 
adopt a faith which had then established itself in almost 
every kingdom of Europe. During his stay in England 
he married Gyda, the widow of a powerful nobleman, and 
sister to a Norman prince who reigned in Dublin.* 

The lame of Olaf 's distant exploits reached the ear of 
Hakon in Norway at the time vi^en his indignant subjects 
were preparing to release their countiy from the yoke of 
the tyrant. Hearing with dismay that there was a youth- 
ful hero of the race of Haarfager stiU surviving, who mi^^t 
challenge his claim to the sceptre, he despatcli^ one of his 
subtlest agents, Thorer Klack, to Dublin, to discover and 
eireumvant his rival by some plausible stratagem. This 
artfhl emissary, who had visited Ireland both as a merchant 
And a s^a-rover, represented himself to Olaf as one of the 

* Heimskringla, Saga af Olafi Tryggra Syni, c. L-vii., xxL, 
Kzvi, xfi^ Jxjn., M, In. Torfieus, torn, ii., lib. vi, c. vii.; 
lib. viii^ c. xix.-xz<ii. Very little sincerity appears to have ao- 
companied the conTersions of some of these Scandinavian pirates. 
On one occasion, as we learn fipom a monkish chronicler of the 
$iraes, 80 many Normans presented themselves to be baptized 
that there was not time to prepare a sufficient number of white 
tobes, such as were worn by w neophytes ; they were conse- 
mtntij obliged to use such coarse garments as could be found 
m the emergency. A chieftain who presented himself to receive 
the holy rite, exclaimed as they offered him such a dresto, ** This 
is the twentieth time 1 have been baptized, and I have always 
received a fine white robe ; such a sack is more fit for a bate 
hind than for a warrior like me."— Wheaton, Hist, of Northmen, 
P-I77. 
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^ktinu of Hakon's cruelty, aad described his couni^Tineii 
«8 ready to reoeiye the descendant of tiie renowned mrud 
with open arms, as their deliyerer from a tjn'anny which 
had become insupportable. Encooraged by these soliciu^ 
liona, the confiding prinoe set sail for Norway, accompanie4 
hy his pretended friend, and on their arrival they discovered 
that the greater part of the^shiefe and the peo^ we^ i|i 
anns agamst their long. 

Thorer was oonfouiided on perceiving that his deceitM 
message had actuary been realised during his absence. 
His firat anxiety was to communicate with Hakon, but th^ 
was rendered impossible, as the tyrant had fled before th^ 
xismg storm to a distant part of the kingdom, and so^iglit 
lefiige with a woman of iUpstrious birth named Thora, who 
had been one of his concubines, and who provided him 
with a secret grotto, where he remained concealed from 
his eii«nte8. Returning to the fleet, the disappointed mLej- 
creant reraived on a second act of treacheiy to accompli^i 
1^ olyeot, \^ advising Olaf to land and take advantf^^ of 
4he popular excitement. His intention, however, was tp 
hetray the young prince, and thus consummate his jiHuajf 
by adding to it the crime of murder ; but the desigu WW 
leveaied, aad frustrated by the death ^f the traitor. 

Meantime the inaunection had becopie general. Hakou, 
who had oootrived to elude the search of his ei^emi^ hf 
lying eonceided in a subterraaean excavation, over whic|i 
was spnead a dqnghiU, with a herd of swine feeding up<^ 
it, was at length assassinated by one of his domestics 
named Kaik, the only companion ^ his dreary ahodf. 
Tidings of Uiis catastra^ w^e brought to Olaf, who coin- 
mand^ the fiiUhlese slave to be instantly put to death for 
having basely dam his master. The licentious conduct of 
this prinoe left a stigma on his memoiy, and obliterated the 
good opinion which his subjects formed of hun at aa eav- 
her period of his leign ; while the triumidi of the advei^e 
party and the aaceiStticy of the new religion oonflrmeid 
the epitheC of Bad, \^iich th(i indignant people finally ass^- 
elated with his detested name. 

The Norwegians immediately dected Olaf Tiyggvasoii 
ta fill the vacant throne. The first measure undertake 
fer ^^ yoothAil monarch was the establiahment of Gbria- 
4Mnity inhia new dnmininns; but the aigoa^nta to wbi^t 
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lie had recourse were far from being in accordance wfth 
the peaceful spirit of that faitili which he was so eager t« 
p^pagate. Submitting his conscience to the keeping of 
Sigurd, probably a converted heathen, who was wholly un- 
scrupulous as to the means to be emplc^ed, he marched 
through the country, accompanied by his BersaBrker, oi^raili* 
tary champions, and the priests whom he had brought frotA 
England. Honours and rewards were proffered to those 
who would willingly receive the rite of baptisQi ; the su- 
perstitious fears of the vulgar were alarmed with pre* 
tended visions and miracles, while the contumacious were 
menaced with cruel and bloody vengeance. The first coft- 
▼erts were the king's immediate dependants and relations. 
Among these were Erling, who espoused his sister; a 
wealthy merchant, named Lodin, maorried to the widowed 
Astrida, whom he had discovered and purchased in aslave- 
market in Esthonia, and who now beheld in her banished 
chikl the powerful sovereign c^ Norway. 

In tiie southern distrkns the people were induced, with- 
out much difficulty, to accept the new religion in their nl^ 
tkmal assemUiee ; but in the northern provinces, the influ- 
ence of ancient prejudice obstinately resisted the united 
force of threats and persuasions. Several of the recusant 
chiefs were fined or exiled, while others were mutilated of 
their limbs, or Exposed to an ignominious death, as a puff- 
ishment for the crime of idolatry. The pagan tenmles 
were laid in ashes, and the idols everyi^iiiere destroyed by 
the furious zeal of Olaf, whose courage was as much sig- 
nalised in this orctsade as it had ever been in any of the 
most daring adventures of his romantic life. 

A provmcial assembly was summoned atFrosta, in Trond- 
heim, where the king proposed the abolition of the heathen 
worship ; but the indignation of the audience, who drew 
their swords as their only rei^y to the insulting proposition, 
obliged him to adjourn the convention to the Isle of Mere, 
the metropolis of the national superstition, and the chosen 
residence ofThor, the tutelary deity of the^kingdcHo. There 
the two parties encountered each other in fheologioal conv- 
'iMit ; and in the heat of debate between the grand pontifiT 
end his royal antagonist, certain expressions were used by 
, the former derogatory to the Christian name, which se in- 
flamed the religious ire of Olaf that he strudi with im 
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]N»iderous mallet tHe ststiie of Thor, which tumbled to tha 
groond amid the crash of gold and sflyer ornaments. This 
was the signal for a general onset ; the Berserker flew 
to arms, hurled the rest of the diyinities from their pede9- 
talS) and commenced an^ assault upon the iddaters, in which 
their sacerdotal diief Jamskegg was slain. To allay the 
tumult and settle all disputes by one decisiye argument, 
the king offered the people the choice of a baptism or a 
pitched battle; but the latter, derived of their duunpiony 
and disheartened by the orerthrow of their faYourite idol, 
preferred the resolution 0$ becmning proselytes to another 
religion instead of mar^n^ to their own. 

To atone for the slaughter of Jamskegg, Qlaf consented 
to espouse his daughter Gudnma. Their nuptials were 
oelieiliyrated, but the husband found it necessary to separate 
from her next day, because she had attempted to assassi* 
nate him in the night. Under the impulse of this blind in- 
discriminate ^eal, it is not surprising that treachery should 
have been joined to cruelty as one of the instruments of 
conversion. Among other victims thus sacrificed was £y- 
vind Kellda, a descendant of Haiiald Haarfager, and chief 
of a fraternity of magicians (periiaps adherents to the Fin- 
nish or Anti-Odinian worship), \^o, with his associates, 
were invited to a festival at Tonsberg, and, on refusing to 
sbjure their superstitions inractices, the house in which they 
were assembled was set <m fire, and all within were conr 
sumed in tte flames. Their chief alone made his escape, 
but he was afterward retaken, and exposed to perish in Uie 
waves, beiog chained to a k>w rock in the sea. 

It was impoeyuble that a belief, thus enforced by violence 
and torture, could be sincere ; and, accordingly, man^ of the 
pret^Mled converts relapsed to heathenism, and withdrew 
into the inaccessiMe fasthesses of the N(»rwegian Alps, 
vrhere they continued to adore in peace and solitude the 
gods of their fathers. Even to the present day, in those 
mnote g^ens and mountains, vestiges of this primitive faitli 
still lin^ in a thousand differ^t forms of fantastic super- 
' stition, pe<^Aing the woods and waters, the rocks and caves, 
with good and evil oenii: fairies, elves, and demons, who 
frequent rivers and rorests, and inhabit the mines and sub- 
terranean regions of the earth. 

The fame of Olaf had now spread over all the countries 
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^ the l^cvth/aad whm be demanded the ikir hand of fi^ 
^d the Proud, a Swedish prmcesB who had rejected iviUi 
ondaki o^any a suiter of princely birth, his orertuie* wer9 
iHTouitabiy received. A ti^eaty of manlage was on the et9 
M being condnded, when it was brdcen ^on the pottit of 
religion ; the king insisting upbik a renunciation oi ibe enom 
of id(4tctry, while the haughty bride scouted the proposal 
irii^ contend The matdi was as soomiVdly dedined on 
ttie part of the royed lorer, who declared, in the most uDconr* 
teous terms, " that he would neTer consent to liye with an 
dd heathen hag.'' ^To crown Uieinsutt^ he strode his obeti* 
nate mistress with his ^ore, who, in her turn, {Nredicted that 
lliis unmanneily outr^ should cost him his thsooe and 
Ms life. Sigiid beoame the wife of Srend, king of Dem 
inark, and tharoug^ her maehmatioiis the TindietiTe prof^ 
ecywas soon fi&Bed. 

litis monardi had a sister named lliyni, mmied to 
Burisleif; the same Vend prince whose daughter Olaf had 
formeriy ei^poused. Being dissatMed WiA her hustemd^ 
and not daring to return to h^ native coantiy, she sought 
a reftige in Norway, where she was inmiediately hoooined 
with the hand of the sorereig^, in violation of the most sa* 
ered precepts of that leligion which he had laboured to iik 
6ulcate on others with fire and swoird. This conduct focr^ 
i^died a brand to kindle ^e train already laid by jeakms^r 
and insulted piide. A pretext for apesk hostilities was op- 
portunely aflbrded by the e3q>edition whidi the NorwegiaB 
king had despatdied to Fbmeraoiia, to recorvef the dowiy 
and other pn^ierty left by his que^ in that country. As 
ihe ^et was equiiq[)ed, and had passed without a^imig the 
eondeni of Sveaad tinrough tiie seas orer which Denmark, 
even at that early age, claimed a sort of feudal jwisdictiony 
the enemies of CHaf were thus siqiplied with an ostensible 
cause of war, which his own inH>rudence seemed to justify, 
hi liie confederacy against him, Sigrid employed the agency 
of the piratical drief of Jomsborg, Sigvald Jaii, who oon- 
trived, by his intrigues and misreprssentatioDS, to engago 
in the quarrd both the King of Sweden and the exiled ESk 
(son of Hakon Jv«\\ who sorjouro^ at that cmart, and was 
easily persuaded io jom an enterprise whidi enoouraged 
the hope of regaininff his patrimonial dominionB. 

While the Saee iihed princes wtxe maturing theh: ar* 
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rangemeiito, and had actnall j pat to sea, the sospiekms of 
Olaf were lulled to sleep by the artM protestations of tits 
treaefaerous Sigvald, who eren carried his perfidy so far 
as to offer him the aid of his own valiant band in case of 
sudden attack; and haying undertak^i to pilot the fleet 
bade to Norway, through the passages between the small 
ialands scattered along the southern coasts of ^he Baltic^ 
he base^ conducted the whole squadron into the midst of 
the enemy, who lay ooncealed near the present city of 
Stralsund. Perceiring their danger, the king's friends ad- 
vised him to retreat, or to form a junction with, the main 
division, which had already reached the open sea, and 
which composed the greater part of his effective force ; b^* 
he indignant^ rejected their counsel, declaring that he ha|E: 
never yet turned his back upon the foe, and should acoib:^ 
to save his life by flight ,.^ 

The royal ship, called the Long Seipent, led the vah, tjte 
largest and finest vessel that had ever been seen iin Uie 
North, from which the courageous monarch could-observe 
and direct every movement of the battle. The contest 
was too unequal to be loiig maintained by Olaf, who wa| 
surrounded with overwhelming numbers ; and in a short 
time he beheld the huge Seipent, which lay like a floating 
castle on the waters, boarded by Erik, with the assistanco 
of tall trees leaned against it, the lower ends of which rest- 
ed on the deck of his own vessel Twice had Einar, one 
of the king's most enert archers, aimed his well-directed 
shafts at the son of Hakon ; a third arrow would probably 
have tnn^ the fortune of the day, had not the string been 
snapped asunder by a broad-pointed missile, a fatal omen 
that Norway had parted from the hands of its master. 
Covered with wounds, and deprived of the greater part of 
his gallant Bersaerker, who had nobly fallen around him. 
Olaf at length threw himself into the waves, and perished 
with the remainder of his faithful champions. 

The romantic incidents in the checkered life of this war- 
like prince have perhaps too much alloy in their composi- 
tion to abide the scrupulous test of history. It was a tra- 
dition long cherished by his countiymen, that, like the fa- 
mous Don Sebastian of Portugal, he disappeared in the 
midst of battle, and never returned to his own country^ 
But, according to the legend of his biographers, Gunnlaug 

Vol. L— N 
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and Oddur, he saved his life by swimming, proceeded is 
the disguise of a palmer to Rome, and afterward to the 
Holy Land, where he became an anchorite, and was said 
to be still living in the reign of Magnus, his fourth success- 
or on the throne of Norway.* The Northern chronicles 
r^resent him as the most distinguished hero of his times. 
In bodily strength and agility he surpassed all his contem- 
poraries ; he could climb the steepest rocks, and walk along 
the oar when the ship was impelled by the rowers ; he 
used both hands with equal dexterity, and would amuse 
himself with twirling three sharp sWords in the air at once, 
catching each in its turn by the hili. His taste for the lib- 
eral and useful arts had been improved by his widely-ex- 
tended travels both in the East and West. He was a mu- 
nificent patron of the skalds, although it might be scqv^osed 
that their connexion with the ancient heathen faith would 
have excited his prejudice against them. He greatly en- 
couraged the art of ship^buildio^ ; and the advantages of 
commerce and ciyiUzation, wmch he witnessed in his 
youth in foreign, countries, induced him to become the 
founder of a city at. the mouth of the river Nid, caBed, 
from its posiiibri, Nidaros, and afterward Trondheim, ttom 
the name of the province of which it is stiU the capital, 
to serve as a depdt or granary for that part of the kingdom 
80 often exposed to the scourge of famine. 

On the death or disappearance of Olaf, his dominions be- 
came the spoil of the confederated victors. The kings of 
Denmark and Sweden claimed such portions of territory as 
suited their convenience, leavhig the rest to Erik and Svend, 
the sons of Hakon Jarl. The latter princes endeavoured to 
obliterate from the minds of their countrymen the recollec- 
tion of the violent means which had raised them to power, 
by exercising it in the mildest and gentlest form ; and, {d- 

* Gunnlaug and Oddur, two Icelandic monks of the twelfth 
century, wrote each a separate Saga or Life of Olaf, which were 
used by Snorre Sturleson, among other original materials, in the 
compilation of thisjpart of the Heimskrin^Ia, c. Ixvi., xcii, xciv., 
xcv., cii., cxxxi.— TorfsBUs, torn, ii., lib. Tiii., c. 3ux.-xxxTi. j Kb. 
ix., c. i.-xlix. The different relations tending to corroborate the 
account of OUf 'a escape by swimming, fure carefully collected in 
Olaf '8 Trygg^aimiar Saga, recently published by the Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. 
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liioiigfa professing Gfaristiatiity themsehres, they wisely refti« 
sed to prosecute the adherents of the ancient national faith.* 
The I]^uiish monarch Knot, or Cannte the Great, was too 
much occupied in subduing England, and securing the du- 
bious inheritance of a foreigi^ crown, to turn his attention 
fbr a time to Norway ; but so soon as the reduction of the 
Anglo-Saxons to a state of tolerable order had {dlowed hini 
an opportunity of revisiting his native land, he urged his 
pretensions to the sceptre of that kingdom in right of his 
ikther, who had been instrumental in wrestmg it from the 
hands of Tiyggyasom 

The Norwegians, however, had previously chosen and 
acknowledged as their sovereign a lineal descendant €€ 
Haarfager, named Olaf, the son of Harald Grsnske. This 
youthfid prince had been educated by Sigurd Syr, chief of 
an upland district, whb had espoused his widowed mother. 
In luB twelfth year he was intrusted with a piratical expe- 
^ion to the British coasts, where he assisted the Anglo- 
Saxons in opposing the Danes ; and at the age of sixteen 
he had been engaged in nine great battles. Dmring t^o 
years he infested the shores of France and Spain, and sub- 
sequently took advant^e of the absence of Erik, son of 
H^dcon Jarl, then fighting under the banner of Canute in 
England, to assert Us^ claim to the throne of his ancestors. 
He was joyfully received by his countrymen, and especially 
by the Christian party, to whom he was attached fh>m in- 
&ncy, having been baptized in his third year. But his zeal» 
like that of his godfather, Olaf Tryggvason, led him to per- 
secute the refr^oiy heathens wifli fire and sword. Not 
content with burning their temples, and erecting churches 
on their ruins, he marched through the country with armed 
bands, for the purpose of converting his subjects and root- 
ing out the last vestige of pagan superstition. 

vVhile thus occupied in forcibly establishmg the new re- 
ligion, Canute landed with a powerful armament at Trond- 
heim, and met with little opposition on the part of his 
rival, now abandoned by the principal chieftains, some of 
whom were disgusted with lus severities, while others 
were seduced by the promises and rich presente of the in- 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichto, torn, i, p. 497. Saga af Olafi 
Txyggva Synit c. ziitt IzxviL 
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vader. The majority of the people Mowed the example 
of their leaders, and submitted to the authority <^the Dan- 
ish long. Olaf fled» with his in&nt son Magnus, to the 
Russian court, where he was hospitaUy receiyed by his 
hrother-in-law Jarislaf, a prince of the house of Rurie. 
Here he sojourned during the regency of Hakon, son of 
l^rik Jarl, whom Canute had appcmited his lieutenant in 
Norway. On the death of the viceroy he returned to 
Sweden, where, ol^ahiing suitable assistance, he made a 
desperate effort to recorer the crown ; but he was defeated 
and slain in a battle fon^t (31st August, lOdO) at Stikkle- 
stadt, near the city oi Nidaros^ His body was discovered 
and secretly buried by one <tf his faithful adherents, bnl 
afterward disinteired and conveyed to Trondheim, where 
it was deposited in the magnificent cathedral which rose 
i^xm the ruins of the temple of Thor. The recollection ci 
his cruelties was forgotten, and such was the reverence 
paid to him as a hero and a martyr, that he might almost 
be said to have fiUed the place of the ancient idols in the 
afi^sctions of the- nation. Churdies and shrines were erect* 
ed in hoaour of the royal saint, not only in Norway, but in 
Bemnaric, Sweden, Russia, Enf^and, and even by his ooon- 
tiymen at Constantinople.* 

* Kjoytlinga Saga. c. xm» p. 179. Heimskringls, Saga af 
Olafi hiDom Helg» (the Saint), c czzz.-cc]i. Mooter, Kirchen- 
ceschichte, torn, i., p. 512-514. The date of the battle gtren in 
3ie Sagas ie 29th Jone, 1033 ; but as tberf was a total eclipse of 
the son, which is said to have prefented the combatants from 
continoing the fifffat or the pursuit, the true date is ascertained 
to be as above.— Laing*a Re^dence in Noirway, p. 89. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

tfutUuHoHs^ Manners, Learning, and Laws of the Ancient 
ScandituNnans. 

Election of ancient KinfB.~CoDfinned by the popular Voice — 
Power and Jurisdiction of the Sovereigns.— Revenues of the 
Crown.— Varioud Orders of petty Kings.— Exploits of the Vi- 
kingr, or Sea-rovers.— Their Invasion of England, Scotland, 
and Ireiand.-^Their Dis(?overy of Iceland and Greenland — 
Then- Adventures and Settlements in France, Spain, Italy 
and Sicily.— Causes of these foreign predatory Expeditions.-— 
^Warlike Character of the Northmen.— Their daring Courage 
and martial Enthusiasm.- Account of the Jom^ikingr, or pi- 
ratical Republic of Jorosborg.— The Bersserker.— Their mili- 
tary Madness.— The Skiold-meyar, or Virgins of the Shield — 
Their intrepid Bravery.— State of Society and Learning in the 
North.— The Saga-men.— The Runic Characters.— Their In- 
vention and Uses.— The Skalds.— Laws and Judicial Pro- 

ceedings.-*-Trial by Battle.— Ordeals, or Divine Judgments. 

The Gula Ting, or Assize-court.— Institutions ^and Customs 
of the Scandinavians traniiphuited tq other Countries.— Mili. 
tary Resources of the Northern Nations.- Their Weapons and 
Armour.— New, Era introduced by Christianity. 

Op the laws, institutions, and government that prevailed * 
in the Scandinavian kingdoms during the pagan ages, oor 
knowledge is necessarily imperfect. Although the petty 
states, which long maintained, a separate independence, 
were dignified with the name "of monarchies, we should 
form very erroneous notions of their cbnditioji were we to 
attach to them the modem ideas of strength, compactness, 
or miity. The kings who ruled the different provinces and 
districts of the countiy at that early period were always 
selected from among the descendants of the sacred stock ; 
bat the^ choice was perfectly murestrained, and regularly 
eonfirmed by the voice of the people assembled at their lo- 
cal courts or Lands Ting, and surrounding the rude stone 
oa which the new aoYGieiga was^ elevated, amid the cla^ 
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^ anns and the shouts of the multitiide * There, as in aU 
barbarous communities, great respect waa paid to birth; 
and the heroic famiUes of illustrious descent maintained an 
extensive influence over the lower orders ; but the popular 
consent, as collected in the national assembly, was essen- 
tial in every measure of common concern. The usual place 
of these meetings in Sweden was at the Maro-stone, near 
Upaala ;t and in Denniark at the Isq Ficurd, on the north 

* Ting or Thing signifies, in the ancient language of the North, 
to speak, and hence a popular assembly, court of justice, or as- 
size. Al-tbing is a general meeting of that kind ; AUs-hemr-. 
thing, the general convocation of chiefe, noblee, or loids. The 
national diet of Norway still retains the name of 8tor-thing, or 
great assembly ; its two divisions are^ the Lag-thing, or upper 
chamber, and the Odels-thing, or lower. The ancient Scandi- 
navian courts were held in the open air, generally on natural 
bills or artificial tumuli. Their colonies in England and Scot- 
land adopted ^he same practice, and hence many eminences, 
erroneously supposed to be Roman camps, still retain the name 
of Tin|f orDinsN such as Dingwall, the Tinwald Hill in Dum- 
friesshire, the Tinwald Hill in the Isle of Man, Tingvalh in 
Iceland, &c. — Palgrave, vol. i.,:chap. iii., p. 122; chai>. iv., p. 
139. The king behooved to be inaugurated in Mch province be- 
fore his sovereign authority could be fbtly established ; and in 
making this circuit be was said ** to ride the road of Erik."-- 
Ibid.jp. 131. 

t The Morasteen (or stone on the moor) was a circular range 
of stones, which stood in the plain of Mora, about seven English 
miles from Upsala. When Olaus Magnus saw this curious 
monument, it still preserved its pristine appearance, and is de- 
scribed by him as consisting of one huge round stone (lapis 
ingens et rotondus), surrounded by about twelve othors or a 
snmller size, wit,h wedge shaped blocks (cuneatis peths), eleva- 
ted a little from the ground.~Joan. et Olai Mas. Hist., lib. l, 
C. zviii Scheffisr ^ves a long account of it, and has collected 
everything respecting the very ancient customs to which its 
history relates. — Scheff., Upaaha Antiqua, p. 939, &c. Mr. Coxe, 
who visited it in 1782, says he found ten stones remaining, the 
largest only six spans kmg. The anoieni insci^ions could 
scarcely be deciphered. Gsstavus III. caused a brtck building 
to be erected over them fbr their pre8ervation.~Coze'8 Travels, 
vol. v., b. vil, c. vi. Voyage au Nord de TEurope, par Deuz 
Fran^ais, tome ii., p. 295. Relics of this kind may be found 
over all Europe; and the ceremony of elevating kings and 
judges on stones ^ eems to have been practised by the Greeks 
knd Jews.— Clarke's Travels, vol. ix., ohap. iv., p. 219. Sazo 
Oram., lib. i., p. &. 
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side of Zealand ; at St. Lnber's HiU, near Lund in Seania» 
and at Viborg in Jutland. 

All freemen citpable (^bearing anna were admitted, and 
had of right an equal Yoice in their deld^erationa. As rep- 
' resentation was unknown, the members attended in person. 
The clergy had not then asserted their claim to a separate 
share of political power ; the boroughs scarcely existed in 
the form of municipal coiporations ; nor had the aristocracy 
as yet usm^tefd those privileges which originally belonged to 
the nation. But peil9onal servitude or thraldom (treldom), 
the unhappy fruit of war and piraey , had imfortunately tfeen 
practised frtmi a date fax beyond any record or autiientic 
tradition. The great social distinction was derired from 
free birth ; all those sprung from a servile condition, even 
though they were emancipated, were entirely excluded fixmi 
the national assemblies. 

The origin of kingly o£Sce involved nothing beyond the 
ordinary powers and duties of a military chieft^ or leader ; 
and even these prerogatives were checked and limited by 
the popular will ; depending, like those of the ancknt Gre- 
cian kings, or the German princes described by Tacitus, 
more upon those personal qu^ties which attract the admi- 
ration and win the favour of a rude age, than upon any 
fixed or definite rule of pohcy. Their jurisdiction was frur- 
ther abridged, not only by the poweribl^influence of the in- 
ferior nobility, who sometimes claimed the title and exer- 
cised the frmctions of royalty, hut also by the fierce and 
untractable spirit of the people. The temper of such a na- 
tion might be controlled, but could not be subdued, even by 
the energies of conquerors like Gorm the Old and Harald 
the Fair-haired- 

But the ciMisolidation of the Danish and Norwegian mon- 
archies uhder those sovereigns, together v^th the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and the partial cessation of the irregular 
sea-roving expeditions, naturally produced an extensive 
change in the political institutions of the North. The 
crown of Sweden, originally the most despotic in Scandi- 
navia, was in those times elective, but the king was vested 
with little more than the ensigns of sovereign^ ; he could 
not make war or peace, impose taxes, or levy trcK^ with^ 
out the consent of the States. His scanty revenue was 
derived from a trifling poll-tax on the peasants, frommnku 
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aad fiMtfeitures in criminal cases, and certain small de- 
mesnes about Upsala. As happened in the neighbouring, 
kingdcmis, the aristocracy and provincial goYemors often 
forgot theur allegiance to the sovereign, usurped the ex- 
ecutive power, and clsumed to be independent of that au- 
thority which they were instituted to support 

In D^unark it was doubtless the establishment of a 
fixed and hereditary succession that enabled Canute the 
Great to accomplish, in the subjugation of England, what 
the irregular efforts of so many private adventurers had in 
vain attempted.* His military expeditions were conducted 
on a scale that implied vast power and resources. The 
royal ascendency, though rdaxed under Ihe tamer rule of 
his immediate successors, was maintained with vigour by 
the kings of the middle dynasty ; but in Sweden the yoke 
of aristocratic usurpation was not broken, nor the just, 
rights of the crown restored, until the reign of Gustayus 
Vasa in the 16th century. 

Besides the principal kings or sovereigns-paramount, 
there were others of an inferior grade, such as the Sma- 
Konpngajr, or petty kings ; the F^lke-Konungar, or district 
kings ; there were alio sea7kings^ island-kings, whose 
sway was confined to their insular possessions ; ai^d cape- 
kings, who were pirates lurking under the promontories, 
and sallying forth to prey upon the unsuspecting mariner. 
The achievements of the Vikingr or pirates were celebrated 
and extended over all Europe.! It is impossible to read 

* Before the time of S vend Haraldson, the Danes, as a nation, 
had never entertained the idea of conquering England. ,Their 
own government was too weak and unsettled for such an enter- 
prise. They infested the British coasts merely as freeixMters, • 
and to find occupation for their restless spirit of adventure.— 
Holberg, torn, i., p. 99. Holinshed, vol. i., p. 702. 

t The Vikingr are often mistaken for the S^kingr or Sea- 
kings. The Icelandic word konungr (Anglo-Saxon, cyning: 
German, koning ; Danish, kingen ; English, king) is derived 
from kionr (a young man, a hero, a leader) ; the termination 
wigr, corresponding to the An§^lo-Sazon affix tn^ , signi^ing son 
or descendant ; hence the derivation of Skiold-ungr, Yng-liog, 
Woden-ing, &c., the descendants of Skiold, Yngve, and Odin. 
The same affix is traced in the old Prankish dynasties of the 
Merovioffians, Carlovingians, &c. The old kindly name in the 
Norths HakoD or Ha-konr, means literally the ugh-boro youUi, 
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. the histoiy of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries with- 
out observing with surprise the daring exploits of those 
Northern adventurers, whose ships covered the ocean from 
Greenland to the coasts of Africa and the shores of the 
Hellespont. 

During the space of nearly three hundred years after 
their landing in 787, they continued to harass England 
until they got possession of the whole island. From an 
early period they. had directed their inroads against Scot- 
land. Their historians allege that the second founder of 
that monarchy received aid £rom them in recovering his 
dominions^ and was even descended from the race of the 
Skiordungs ; an ancient prince of that dynasty, Frode III., 
having given his daughter Ulvilda in marriage to Thubar^ 
father of Fergus II., who lived at the Banish court when 
driven into exile by the victorious Romans.* For a time 
they ravaged in successive expeditions the whole eastern 
coast from Moray to Berwick, and frequently penetrated 
vip the friths to the heart ot the kingdom. At the battle of 
Cradl in Fife, where they made their appearance (A.D. 874) 
imder Humber, and Ubbo brother of Harald Blaatand, they 
defeated and slew Constantine II. ; but they were after- 
ward routed by Indulfus (961) near CuUeur and again on 
the plain of Luncarty by Kenneth III., when tl^y ha4 
s^ead their devastations through all Angus from the Eidc 
to the Tay. In the reign of Msdcolm II., Olaf Tiyggvason 
^ Norway, with a numerous band of adventurers, overran 
the country from Inverness to Montrose, seized the^castleft 
of Nairn, Elgin, and Forres, " murdering wherever they 
went, and carrying off eveiything sacred and profane.** 
They were at length defeated, first «at Mortlach, in Banff- 
shire, where Danish monuments still remain, and again in 
two divisions at Brechin and Panbride. Svend Haraldson 
immediately despatched his son Canute with a new levy» 

i. §., prince 
second vol 
responding 
etymology. 
firometBno 
English G( 
* Buchfl 
i.,p.2U. 
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who landed in Bochan; but they were once more dispenedy 
and obliged to take their departure. Notwithstanding 
these repeated disasters, Svend Knutson, king of Norway, 
entered the Frith of Forth with a strong naval armament, 
and wasted Fife^ nntil he was checked at Culross by Don- 
can I. The invaders, however, advanced to Perth, where 
they were attacked by sorprise, and routed with great 
slaughter by Banquo and Macbeth. Their fleet was wreck- 
ed at the mouth of the Tay, and another division of their 
forces put to the sword near Kinghom ; after which th^ 
are said to have taken an oath (which they did not ke^) 
never again to enter Scotland as enemies.* 

The isles <tf Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides were 
long subject to the dominion of the Danes and Norwegians,t 
who crossed the narrow channel, and conquered a great 
part of Ireland. In the eariy records of that kingdom 
these sea-rovers are called Lochlanach, and the country 
whence they immigrated Loehlin ; the king of which, ao« 
cording to the annals of Ulster, came to Erin in 852, when 
all the Northern adventurers there submitted to him, and 
he levied tribute on the natives. He reigned in Dubbin 
whfle Ivarand Sigtrygg, two other Scand&mvianchieftiUna, 
established minor principalities in Waterford and LimericJc 
Their sway over those parts of the Irish territory lasted 
until the invasion of Henry IL of England ; and marks of 

* Buchanan, Hiet Scot., lib. vi., vii New Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, No. XI. 

t Theae islands were onlv disjoined from the crown of Nor- 
way and annexed to Scotland in 1468 ; but the inhabitants spoke 
the language and were governed by the laws of that kingdom for 
nearly 200 vears later ; and the increase of taxes, wei^ts, fuid 
measures above the true original Norwegian standard, formed a 
snbiect of complaint down to the last centurv. They wete 

K raged by Christian I. of Denmark for 50,000 Rhenish florins, 
ing part of the dowry of 60,000 ffiven with his daughter Mar- 
garet«on her marriage with James Til. of Scotland. In 154d»^an 
assessment was levied in Norway by Christian III. for pairing 
off this snm, and the object of Torfiens in compiling the " Or- 
cades** was to vindicate the right of Christian V. to redeem 
the mortgage of the sovereignty of these islands by repaying 
the monev for which they stood pledged. — Orkneyuga Saga. 
lf*Kenzie's Grievances of Orkney. Laing's Residence in Nor* 
way, chap. ix. 
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tlieir existence as a diatinct race may be traced kmg afler- 
'vrard, in documents connected with the administration of 
the goyemment.* 

Before the reign of Harald Haarfager Iceland was dis- 
covered (861) by Naddod, a Norwegian adventiorer ; and 
in a few years the habitable parts be^une entirely occupied 
by colonists or exiles from that country, who had fled from 
the vengeance of the conqueror. In that sequestered spot, 
religion, learning, and legislation took up thepc favourite 
abode, and attained a wonderful degree of cultivation long 
before the revival of letters in the i^outh of Europe, f To- 
wards the close of the tenth century Greenland was dis- 
covered by Erik the Red, son of Tliorwald, an outlaw fr<Hn 
Norway settled in Iceland.- The supposed expedition of 
Biame and Leif to North America has already been men- 
tioned ; and also the voyages of Ohthere and Vulfstan, 
which were translated from the Latin by Alfred the Great, 
and inserted in his epitome of the ancient history of Oro- 
Bim.t 

But the restless activity of the Northmen was not con- 
fined to their own seas ; they boldly roamed, without chart 
or compass, over distant oceans in quest of spoil, or to find 
new lands where they might establish permanent settle- 
ments. The empire of the Franks, which had been found- 
ed in Gaul by Clo^ about the end of the fifth century, 
was constancy encroaching upon their more barbarous 
neighbours the Saxons. The latter at length sought aid 
from the Danes, and appear to have received assistance 

* Johnstoni Antiquitates Hibemic», p. 56. Annals of Ulster, 
p. 64. Ware, p. 75, 76. ' F. Magnnsen, Scandinayiake Litera- 
toraelakabs Skriflera, 1813. The contemporary of Sigtrygg and 
the suiter of his daughter was the renowned Swaran, son of 
Stamo, the pettv king of West Gothland, celebrated fa^ Ossian 
as having carriea on many wars in Ireland and Scotland. — Suhm, 
torn, i, ut sup. Stewart's Dissertation on the Genuineness of 
Ossian's Poems. -^ 

fSchcening, Norses Riges Hist., torn, ii., p. 10M06. Forster, 
Geschichte der Eiitdeckungen und Schiffiihrten in Norden, p. 68. 

t Toribus, Groenlandia Antiq., p. 14. Adam. Bieraen., De 
Situ Dan., c. cczlvi. See kn interesting Dissertation on the al- 
leged Discovery of America by the Scandinavians, by J. H. 
Schroder, in the Svea for 1818, torn, i., p. 197, a periodical pub- 
hshedatUpsala. » f , r- 
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ftom Hamleth, one of the petty kings of Jdtland, the cele- 
bfated prototype of Shakspeare's dramatic hero of that 
name, ^ose original history, as related by Saxo-Grammat- 
ioiis, has been conmderably altered and embellished by the 
genius of the English poet.* 

Onoe brooght in contact with that wariike nation, the 
Baltic rovers extended their inroads to Gaul, to which they 

^ Accordifig to Saxo, Horwendillus or Orwendel, king of Jut- 
land, married Gemthra or Gertmde, daughter of Rorik Sljrn^ 
baud, by whom he bad a son called Amlett Fengo, conceiving 
a guilty passion for the queen, moiders his brother, marries the 
widow, and ascends the throne. To sToid his uncle's jealousy, 
Hamlet counterfeits madness, the reality of which the former 
by Tartous methods endeavours to discover., Fengo sends him 
to England under the care of two courtiers, with secret orders 
to have him put to death ; but he escapes the snare, espouses 
the English king's daughter, and returns to Denmark lit the time 
the court, supposing him to be murdered, was making prepara- 
tions for his nineral. After various adventures, he succeeds at 
last in avenging his father's death, by killing Fengo and destroy- 
hig his adherents, having set fire to the palac» during the de- 
bauch of a midnight bam^et. He is then raised to the throne 
of Jutlaiid ; and m this particular, as well as in the subsequent 
events of his life, the English dramatist, who has dravm his 
mincipal incidents from this original source, differs from the 
Northern chronicler. Saxo carries him back to Britain, whMe 
he marries Hermetruda, a Scottish princeas, with whom he le- 
tnrned to Denmark, but was soon afterward slain in combat by 
Tigletus, son of Rorik. Saxo says " he was a prince who, if 
his good fortune had been equal to his deserts, would have 
rivalled the gods in splendour, and in his actions would have 
exceeded even the labours of Hercules. Like Achillei) he had 
tike principal achievements of l^is life wrought on his shield. 
The daognter of the Kins of Scotland casting her eye on it, 
loved him for the battles ne had won, and became his bride." 
The scene of Shakspeare^e tragedy is at Elsineur, and the si>ot 
where, according to tradition, the king was poisoned while 
sleeping in his orchard, is still poetically called Hamlet's Gsr- 
d^n. The narrative of Saxo was converted into a sort of ip- 
manoe by M. Bellefbrest, a Frenchman, and his work was pub- 
lished in English under the title of ** The Hystorye of Hamblet." 
From this translation Sbakspeare formed the groundwork of his 
play, though with many alterations and additions.~Saxo, lib. 
in., IV. Ooxe's Travels, vol. iv., b. viiL, chap. i. Porter's TraT- 
•Is, vol i, letter i. CapeU's School of Sbakspeare, vol ill,: 
Malone's Supplement, voL i, p. 353, etteq. 
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gave the name of Vanand, and aftCTward of Frnddandv 
Their incorsioiis were renewed dtiring the sway of the 
CarloTingian dynasty, when the desire of conquest and 
plonder was exasperated to a ^h of phrenay hy religioiui 
fenaticism, which vowed destmetion agunst aU who had 
abandoned the worshqi of Odin. Un&r the degenerate 
snccessors of Charlemagne, the Northern freebooters rar* 
aged with fire and swonI the coasts Of the empire, from 
tbe Elbe to the Pyrenees. Imboldened by the weakness 
or negligence of the inhabitants, they penetrated mto the 
heart of the country, making their way into the Somme, 
the Seine, the Lonre, the Garonne, and the Rhine. Within 
the space of thirty years they repeatei^ pillaged and burned 
Paris, Amiens, Orleans, Poktiers, Bordeaux, Touloosey 
Angoul^me, Nantes, and Tours. Iliese hsurassing expedi* 
tions were continued throughout the ninth centuiy by a 
succession of piratical chiefe, among whom were the re- 
nowned Ifastings who performed so many daring exploits, 
with the sons of Ragnar Lodbrok, Biom Ironside, Sydroe» 
Oodefrid, Oonn, Halfdan, Osketil, Sigefrid, and others of 
less notoriety, but whose cruelly gave no quarter, and im* 
pressed the natives with such terror that they inteoduced 
a petition into the Litany to be delivered from their fruy.* 
A final settlement was at length efifected by the celebiated 
Qanngo Rolf or Rolf the Walker, a N<Mrwegian frigitive» 
who obtained possession of Nonnandy (A.IX 911), and int* 
troduced into his new dominions the language and lawa oi 
Scandinavia.! 

From Gaul the Northmen crossed to I^Miin (A.D. 997% 
Where they came in contact with the Arab conquerors, and 

* Depping, Hist des Normands. Suhm, Hist af Dan., torn. 
iL Capngoesurleslnrasionsdea Normands. The new soppli- 
catioD in the Litany was ** a furore Normannorum, libetm not, o 
Domine i.** 

t Roman de Rou, or History of the Dokes of Normandy, from 
the first invasion by RoUo to the sixth year of Henry I.~Edit 
de Plnqnet, 1827. The eipnlsion of Rolf from Norway for ez« 
ercising the cnstomary rignt of Hrandhug, or knpressment of 
provisions, bv aeixmg the cattle of the unprotected peasantry, 
which had been strictly prohibited by Harald Haarfager, is 
minntely detailed by Snorre Sturleton. Harakii Saga ens Har- 
iagra, c xziv. 

Vol. L-O 
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peoeinited 30 far as Serine^ the f(Mrti^ 
danolished. The votaries of Odin prevailed over those os 
Mohammed ; and, proceeding southward, they passed the 
outlet of the Mediterranean, which, from its resemblance 
to their own Baltic Strait, they called the Niaerva Sund, or 
the Narrow Sound.* From that point they extended their 
voyages alimg both shores, almost to the wealthy capital 
of the Greek empire, where numbers of their cpuntrymea 
sought and fotind emplojnDoient as body-guards, to defend 
the tottering tiurone of the Csesars. 
, Italy was visited about the same time by the hardy war- 
riors oi the North, under Hastings and the sons of Lodbrok, 
who 'were only prevented, by mistaking imother city for 
Rome, firom burning and pillaging the metropolis of the 
Christian worid. At a subsequent period Tancred of H4nte- 
vflle, a Norman chief, crossed the Alps with his sons in 
the disguise of pilgrims ; and, being joined by other adven- 
turers, he at len^ subdued the whole territory forming 
the present kingdom of Naples and Sju^ily, which remained 
in the possession oi his descendants until the latter part of 
the twelfth centuiy.f 

Various causes have been enumerated by historians as 
having contributed to produce those roving expeditions of 
the ancient Scandinavians. Among the most obvious of 
these may be reckoned that restless predatory spirit and 
love of wild adventuie which mark the character of all 
maritime ^nations in the infancy oi civilization. In the 
North the occupation of a pirate, like that of a robber 
among the Arabs, was deemed not only law&l, but honour- 
able. These natural motives of fame and cupidity are al- 
leged to have been strengthened by a usage then prevalent, 
in compliance with which a portion of the inhabitants were 
periodically expelled by force, as the increase of population 
outgrew the means of subsistence, which in those barren 
regions was chiefly confined to fishing and the chase, or 
the produce of their'flocks. 

* Heimakringla, Ynglinga Saga, c. i Depping, tome i., p« 134. 

i The town mistaken for Rome was Luna, and the f&ct of its 
being surprised by the Northern adTenturers under Hastings^ 
who treacherously gained, admission in his coffin, attended by a 
train of followers in the disguise of mourners, is related in the 
ItaUan chronicles.— Paul Waraefrid, De Gest. Longobard.^ liU 
It., c. zlviL Muratori, Antiq. Ital., torn, i, p. 25. 
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• TheNonnan chroiiieles in France mdntk>n an M-Sou^ 
dmavian custom, by which the eldest son inherited the pat- 
limonia] estate, while the younger were compelled to have 
repoorse to piracy; and when a father had several ohildr^ 
it was determined by lot which of them should be bos heir. 
The others were then obliged to seek an establislmient be- 
yond the seas.* Sometimes the succession to the throne 
was divided equally amon^ two or more sons, who agreed 
to reign alternately for a specified period, one part over the 
land and the rest over the ocean, but all with the title of 



he younger branches of royalty, the sons of Jarls and 
ehiefe, looked upon the waves as theqr only inheritance, 
and endeavoured to coflect from the lower orders adven- 
turers as brave and destitute as themselves. These noble 
and gallant youths, ere th^ had passed the years of boy- 
hood, were provided at their fethers' expense with a small 
teetj manned by a hardy crew, who sought no reward but" 
gioiy and spoil, and who mutually ennued never to return, 
unl^ adorned with laurels and loaded with {Sunder. As 
the mechanical arts were despised and the learned profes- 
sions unknown, the practice of sesp-roving became the fa- 
▼omrite pursuit. It possessed the interest of romance, 
and was surrounded with all the histre of chivaby, so that 
it might be said to form not ooty the most lucrative occu- 
pation, but the most graceful accomplishment of theprinces 
and chieftains of that heroic age. 

The best and bravest of the land were thus launched 
and living upon the waters i and so much had they increas- 
ed, tiiat in the days of Ragnar Lodbrok the Danes were 
perhaps more numerous on sea than on riiore ; so tha^ 
according to one of their own historians, th^ resembled a 
nation of marines, wearing the habits of sailors, that they 
might " be ready to embark at the first signal." No ap- 
pellation could be more appropriate to such adventurers 
than that of sea-kings : *' And they are rightly so named," 
aays the author of the Ynglinga Saga, " who never seek 

* Roman ds Rou. Ed. de Ploquet, torn. L, p. 10. It it re- 
■Murkable thit none of the Sagai mention such acuttom or law. 
Still it may have existed, as the laws then were preesrved od1|: 
by oral tiBditioQ. 
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iMIter imdera dmokjixw^ aiid never dnin tiieir driidd^ 
horn at a cottage fire.*** 

War was not only the ruling passion of the inhabitants, 
but the source of wealth, feme, and honour. With than 
cowardice was the basest crime ; and they seemed to rec- 
ognise BO other viitues but ^ose of a military nature, 
lliefr children, generally bom in ^e midst of camps and 
armies, became familiar from tiieir earliest infanc^^ with 
the sights of combats, wounds, and blooddied. Fatigues 
and dangers were always intermingled with their youthful 
sports ; for their chief education consisted in taking fricht- 
M leaps, climbing precipices, wrestling, oi tighting nsi^ed 
with offbnsiye wes^ns. To harden their bodies, they ac- 
customed themselyes to cold and hunger, as w^ as violent 
exercises in running, hunting, and swimming across the 
broadest rivers. 

The most flattering dirtinctions were reserved for those 
who had performed some signal exploit ; and the laws even 
distributed men into different ranks, according to their re- 
spective degrees of courage^ Saxo says it was a regula- 
tion of Frode VII., tiiat ^H^oever sdicited(^n eminent post 
n the army ought upon aO occasions to attack one enemy ; 
to retire only a single step back from three ; and not to 
ttake an actual retreat unless assaulted by four. The sol- 
dier who had fled, or lost his budder, or received a wound 
not in front, cocdd never more venture to appear in pubhc. 
Stward, k Danish chieftain vrho had despatched his son to. 
itonder a district in Scotland, when he heard of his death, 
coolly asked the messenger that brought the intelligence 
whedier his vn>unds were behind or before ; and, on ob- 
taining a satisfactory reply, " Then,*' he exdaiined, ** I 
have cause only to rejoice, since any other death would 
have been unworthy of me and my soB."t 

When to the influence of education are superadded ^e 

* Yngtinga Saga, c xzziv. Depping, Hist, des Noim., tome 
L, p. 90-34. To keep a finn season horseback, to skate, to shoot, 
to row, to forge tbe ore, to drink, and make verses, were among 
the accomplishments on which a Scandinavian hero prided him- 
sell^-GompUint of Haiaki, Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 18. 
Hmmskringla, Saga af HarakU Hardrada. Wheaton, Hist, of 
IforthBMii, p. 343. 

t Mallet, Iforth. Antiq., vol i, chap. iz. . 
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desiie of ftme and the assoranoe of a fotaie paradise soi^ 
to their habits, their courage under trials and tortures, and 
the fea^ess intrepidity which they OTinced in their last 
moments, will admit of a ready 8<dution. " The Danes," 
says Adam of Bremen, " if ddiected in any crime, prefer 
decapitation to stripes or blows ; in short, there is no other 
punishment among them but senritude or the axe ; and 
when condemned to die, they march with a joyful counte- 
nance to the place of execution. Tears, groans, and the 
like marks of sorrow, in which others find relief, they de- 
test ; and mourn neither for their own sins nor the loss of 
their dearest relations."* * ~ 

If the common people were ashamed of these natural 
weaknesses, much more were the chiefs and warriors. 
Kagnar Lodbrok died singing,- in the midst of tonnents, the 
pleasures he had^eriTcd in ** preparing ample food for the 
ravenous wolves and the yellow-footed eagle," and in anti- 
cipating the message that was to summon hun to the ban- 
quet of the gods.t Saxo records, as the proudest epithet 
of a celebrated champion, that " he fell, laughed, and died." 
To be slain in his armour was the vow of every free man ; 
whfle the more illustrious heroes, when attacked by dis- 
^uie, preferred to shuffle off this mortal coil" in a way more 
^rious than by a lingering sickness. Some chose to be 
carried into the field of battle, that they might close their 
eyes in the midst of slaughter; others procured death from 
their own hand, or besought the melancholy services of a 
friend. The rocks and mountains, from which those weaiy 
of life threw themselves headlong, bore the appellation of 
Odin's Hall. 

The most sol^nn oath which a warrior could take, and 
which was usually exacted on the eve of great engage- 

* Adam. Bremen., De Situ Dan., c. ccziii^ 

t " We fought with swords in the Northumbrian land,'* says 
the Lodbrokarquida. **A furioas storm descended on the 
shields, and many a lifeless body fell to the earth. The pleas- 
ure of that day was like kissing a young widow at the highest 
seat of the table." In snother stanza of the same lay, Ragnar 
smgs, *' We fought with swords in the ides of the south. In 
the shower of arms Rogvald felL I lost my son. The birds of 
prey bewailed his £Bdl; they mourned him that prepared their 
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ments, was to swear ** by the iftioiilder of his hone and th6 
edge of his sword."* So fieur was their martial enthusiasnt 
carried as to pay divine honours even to the Tarfous im- 
plements of war. From the earliest antiquity they be- 
stowed a kind of worship on their lances, pikes, and battle- 
axes ; and among their Scythian ancestoxs a sword was 
reckoned the most proper symbol to represent the supreme 
God. It was by planting a spear in the ground that they 
marked the spot set apart for prayers and sacrifices ; ana 
when temples and sduurs had superseded these primitive 
ceremonies, they still presorted vestiges of their reverence 
for instruments so valuable and so necessaiy to them, by 
putting a sword in the hands of t^eir principal idols. 

The anxiety of the old Scandinavians to perpetuate the 
ifemembrance of their military glory was as great as their 
ambition to acquire it. The most common method con- 
sisted in burying their horses under little mounds or hil- 
locks ; anH it was a law that every soldier who survived a 
battle should contribute as much earth as his hehnet could 
hold in constructing the tombs of his slaughtered comrades. 
To these rude sepulchres they affixed the name of the per- 
son interred, and sometimes of the plain where they stood. 
The memory of the individual was thus transmitted to pos- 
terity, while the neighbouring inhabitants had an additional 
incitement to rival his exploits. Numerous traces of these 
structures exist at the pi^sent day,, not only in the North, 
but in almost every country where Scandinavian colonies 
settled. They were generally erected in somie public place, 
near a road or fountain, or other frequented spot ; and it 
was customary to encircle them with trenches, or large 
stones sculptured with epitaphs and rude emblems of war.f 

It is easy to see that all these circumstances combined 
tended to give the national character a strong impulse to 
Ivarlike and maritfane enterprises. Religion, too, had its 
influence in stimulating and fomenting this adventurous 
flfpirit. By annexing eternal happiness to the military vir- 
, the &ith of Odin had given the highest degree of ac- 



* Shakspeare paints this trait of the national manners cor- 
lectly when he makes Hamlet adjure -his companions : ** Swear 
by my sword." 

t Bartholin, De Caas. Contem. a Daa. Mortis, lib. i, c. vL„viu. 
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titity to the martiil aidoor and inropensity of its Totaries. 
The thirst for blood and renown in anns was redoubled by 
promising the joys of Valhalla to those who j^oriously feU 
in battle. Whatever distinction of sects may have existed 
among the Scandinavian pagans, and however various the 
objects of ^eir devotion, the favoorite god of the Yikingr 
was a Mars and a Moloch. Hi& ministering spirits, the 
Valkyries, hovered over the bloody field, watched the for- 
tunes of the combat, and, snatching the souls of those doom- 
ed to perish, bore them away to the ha^iy regions of per- 
petual intoxication. 

Other facilities for these adventures were afforded in the 
situation and natural productions of the country. The 
neighbourhood of the sea, witih which ^e Scandinavian 
peninsula is ahnost entirely encircled, the numerous friths 
and harbpuiB with which the coasts are indented, and stud- 
ded with islands, and ^e profusion of materials for ship- 
building whh which the glens and mountains of the North 
abounded, had turned the attention of the inhabitants, at a 
Teiy early period, to the art of naval architecture, which 
was held in great honour, and even attributed to celestiaLin- 
vention. ^ the historical and tomantic Saigas apply the 
term smith to any sort of artificer in metals, wood, or stone, 
such as the famous Volundar, the Scandinavian Dedalus, 
80 they call Thorstein, who had acquired vast renown in 
that art, a ship- volundar. /But their first efforts were not 
equal to those of the Esquimaux and other savage ^bes. 
Even the fleets, vnth whfoh they invaded France and JSng- 
Umd, were frequently composed of small canoes, hoUdwed 
oat from the trunks of trees, and so li^t as to be carried 
on men's shoulders, or dragged over the portages from (me 
river to another. In this manner they were enabled to 
penetrate into the interior of the countiy ; and when the 
inhabitants opposed their progress, the in^e&tigable inva- 
ders transported their barks £gher up the same stream, <»r 
across the land to another. 

Time and experience brought the art of ship-building 
to greater perfection ; the size of their vessels was mcreas- 
ed, and thehr equipments improved. Odin*s wonderfiil ship^ 
the Skidbladnir, according to the Edda, was the work of 
the dwarfs, and so curiously constructed^ that, as soon as 
the sails were spread, it directed its course wherever the 
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crew desired to navigate. Thoagk large eooaga to 1k^ 
all the deities with thehr annoiir, wlien they wished to land 
it could be taken to {Meces, rfriOedup, and put in the pocket. 
Such is the fiaibulous origin of the Scandinavian marine, aa 
ascribed to Odin, who was the patnm of naval as well as 
martial enterprise. The Sagas mention the names of dif- 
ferent vess^, varying according to their size and. struc- 
ture ; such as the Sn^kie or Snail, a long h^t bark, with 
twenty banks (Growers ; the Drake or Dragon, very large, 
with the figure of that or some other anin^ carved upon, 
the prow, and highly ornamented with painting and gilding.* 
For the purpose of organizing the, naval force of Uie 
country, the coasts of Scandinavia were divided into con* 
veni^t districts, called kimdara, each of whifsh furnished 
a certain number of ships, that were mannedby akind.of 
maritime conscription ; and this jregulation was intended 
both for offensive and defensive war. ^e conq)ulsory 
service thus imposed was called in Swedish skeppsvist; 
and if the king did not think fit, in any particular year, to 
equip a fleet for sea, a tribute was exacted similar to the 
ship-money so famous in the constitutional history of Eng- 
land. The fitting out of a yearly puratical expedition be- 
came at length an established usage in the Northern king- 
doms ; and the chief ground of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Swedes against King St. Olaf was his omitting to 
make amiually a plundering incursion against Finland and 
Esthonia, according to the custom which had been uni- 
formly observed from time immemorial. 
The immense number of ships mentioned as composing 
' the Northern fleets — that of Harald Blaatand, for ez^- 
ple, consisted of 700-^ to be a<^unted for by their di- 

* Snorre mentions a ship of 34 banks of oars built by Olaf 
Trygrrasont which he declares to be the lanzest ever coDstmct- 
ad in Norway. Aecording to the Saga of Rolf Krake, king of 
Zealand, the Dragm Grimmsnaatr, which that monarch had 
captured from a fitmoos pirate, sDrpaased all other ships as much 
as Rolf was superior to all other tonp of the North.— Heim- 
skrinda. Saga af Olafi Tryggva Syni, c. xov. Depping, Hist 
des Norm., tome L, p. 69-75. The vessels in which the North- 
men invaded England were broad-bottomed, with keels of light 
timber, the sides and upper work t>f wicker, covered with strong 
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odmitiye size, canying generaU]r about 100 or 190 m^. 
They were always well provided with offensive aims, sacl^ 
as*8tones, clubs, arrows, ^[raj^ling-irons, and cabl^ with 
which small vessels were boarded or overset Being ex!> 
|)ert at swimming, the vanquished party often save4 their 
lives by that mode of escape, as their engagements were 
sddom very distant from tbe shore. Each band of these 
corsairs had its own partici^ar stations, magazines, ports, 
and places of rendezvous ; and many cities of the Norttiy 
such as Lund in Scania, which contained, according to 
Adam of Bremen, great store'of riches laid up there by the 
pirates, owed the foundation of their subsequent prosperity 
to the advantages they derived from affording them a se- 
cure retreat. The kings themselves drew a considerable 
revenue from these plmiderers, by selling them the privi- 
lege of taking shelter in their harbours. 

The braveiy of the Y ikingr was of the most heroic char- 
acter. If the enemy that fell in their way had fewer ships 
than tiiemselves, by a romantic stretch of generosity, they 
would often set aside part of their own fleet, that the vio- 
toiy might not be attributed to superiority of numbers^ 
Many of them regarded it dishonourable to surprise the 
ibe by night ; and sometimes the chiefs preferred to decide 
the contest. by smgle combat on the nearest shore. If the 
vanquished party declined to receive quarter, he was killed 
on the spot ; but if he defended himself gallantly, the vio< 
tor granted him his life, demanded his ^endship, and 
adopted him as a foster-brothei^. In token of this aUiance, 
the two heroes made incisions in their hands or arms ; 
and, besmearing their weapons with the blood, or mixing it 
in a cup, each of them drank a portion, coverudg their heads 
with a sod, and vowing that the death of the first that fell 
h. battle should not pass unrevenged. 

On this pnnc^le communities or associations of these 
robbers were sometimes established^ the most distinguish- 
ed of which was that of Julin or Jomsborg, a city and small 
territoiy in the island of Wollin, fonned by the mouths of 
the Oder as it enters the Baltic. This nest of pirates was 
founded by a band of Danish sea-rovers in the time of Ha- 
i-ald Blaatand. Being afterward enlarged by the acces- 
sion of Swedish, Norwegian, Vandal, and other adyen- 
tmors, the command was given to the celebrated warrioi 
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Pahutote, who undertook the task of legjalating for thk 
eztraordmaiy republic. As it was the main object of the 
law]giYer to constitute a iratemily purely miUtaiy, by ox- 
acting from his companions implicit obedience to the orders 
of their chieftain, and exalting the virtues of courage and 
eonten^it of death above all other qualities, eveiy regula- 
tion waa directed to that effect. 

One of the historians of this colony assures us that it 
was forbidden to show the slightest apprehension, or to 
mention the name of fear, even in the most imminent dan^ 
gers. No citizen of Jomsborg was to yield to any number, 
however great; but to fight intrepi^y, without fleeing. 
He was never to ask for quarter, nor absent himself for 
more than three days without express permission. He 
also promised, to avenge the death of his associates, and 
to reveal to the chief alone any secret concerning the com- 
mon wel£eure. From this society women were absolutely 
excluded; and, in order to be admitted a member, the 
young warrior was required to prove by witnesses that he 
had never refused to accept a challenge, and to take an 
oath that he would bring no female into the city. Ttie 
booty taken in their e3q)editions was accumulated in one 
common. stock, and distributed at the discretion of the 
leader. 

It may easily be imagined what must have been the ef- 
fect of such institutions,' grafted upon the ferocious man- 
ners of the Scan4inavian nations of the tenth century. A 
single incident in their histoiy will suffice to manifest how 
completely the minds of those confederated bandits aiqpeair 
to have been seared against all impression of that senti- 
ment, so natural and so universal, which makes even the 
bravest look on present and inevitable death with terror. 
In the famous battle between Svend of Denmark ai^d Ha- 
kon Jarl of Norway, in the bay of Bergen, the Jomsvikingr, 
commanded by their chieftain Sigvaid, had joined the ex- 
pedition, and shared in the total overthrow of the t)anes. 
Of their number seventy alone remained alive, and, disdain- 
ing to flee, they were brought before the triumphant Jari, 
who ordered their heads to be struck off in his own pres- 
ence, that he might see whether their boasted fortitude 
would desert them on this trying occasion. Several of 
them who 3x8t presented themselves to the axe, died not 
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only witbodt eyiiiciiig signs of fear; Imt jeering and insult* 
ing their enemies. One gayly grasped a knife in his hand, 
to sohre the problem, which he said had been often discuss- 
ed in Jomsborg, whether or iMrt the decapitated body lost 
an sense instantaneously. Another desired Thoiidll, the 
executioner, to strike the blow directly in his face, that it 
might be seen whether he winked, or betrayed the slightest 
emotion on receiving the fatal stroke. 

The next, a young warrior named Sigurd, of prepossess- 
ing form, with fair ringlets clustering down his shoulders, 
advanced with mtrepid air, beseeclung them not to lead 
him like a sheq> to the slaughter. *' M I ask is," he ex- 
claimed, " ihat no slave shall touch my locks, and that they . 
shall not be defiled with my blood ; but let one of these 
noble Jaris hold them back with his )iands from my neck." 
Oneof Hakon*s attendants performed the office according- 
ly ; but, as the axe was about to descend, the captive sud- 
denly drew back his head, so that the unwary'courtier had 
both his hands topped off by the blow. " Who of these 
boys," said the youth, tauntingly, *' has his hands dangling 
in my hair V Erik, the son of Hakeh, charmed with the 
dauntless bearing of the youth, on hearjnff his name and 
fionily, was moved to mtercede for his pardon. 

Ten of the prisoners had thus suffered, when the re- 
mainder were saved by a stratagem. Vagn, the grandson 
of Palnatoke, was the eleventh victim. Being a&ed how 
he liked to die, he answered in a manner that enraged the 
executioner, who aimed a most furious Mow at the auda- 
cious captive ; but the person, a Welshman called Biom, 
who stood next in the line or cord with which they were 
all fisLstened together, contrived at the moment to push turn 
aside with his foot, so that the headsman, missing his aim, 
fell to the ground, cutting asunder the cord with which the 
hands of Vagn were tied. The prisoner immediately seized 
the weapon and despatched his enemy on the spot. Ha- 
lum commanded the intrepid Yikingr to be put to death ; 
but his son interposed, and with some difficulty obtained 
the release of the whole, as no one would accqyt quarter 
unless the lives of all were granted. 

This singular commonwealth of daring sea-rovers c<»i- 
tinued to flourish, if the term can be applied to a society 
of robbers, w, rather, it was permitted to be the scourge 
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of an the neighboormg nations, with some iatempdoot^ 
until the latter part of the twelfth centiny, when it wm 
finally extirpated by Yaldemar I. of D^imark.* 

Of a kindled nature to that of the YikinSHT, was the institii- 
tion of the Berserker, or Champions, who were deroted to 
the fortunes of the kings and great chiefs, and dependant 
on their favour for preferment These warrioTB, who served 
in the capacity of body-guaicds by sea and land, were some- 
times seized with a sortof phrensy, or military mania, pro- 
duced by the songs of the skalds in praise of warlike ex- 
ploits, or by their excited imaginations dweOing upon the 
thought of war and glory ; and perhaps increased by those 
stimulating potations in iK^iich the Scandinavians, like other 
uncivilized tribes, indulged to great excess. When this 
madness was upon th^ they committed the wildest ex- 
travagances ; attadced indiscriminately friends and foes ; 
imd even winged wio* against rocks and trees, and other ob- 
jects of inimimate natore. For the want of better employ- 
ment, they occasionally turned their arms against them- 
selves, and defied each other to mortal con£at, in some 
lonely and desert isle. In the Eyibiggia Saga is related 
the singular story of Halli and Leikner, two Bersffirker, 
whom Hakon Jail presented to Yerimund, an Icelandic 
chief; and whose tempers became so fierce and turbulent, 
in consequence of being denied alliance with a maiden, rich,, 
beautiful, and well-born, that it was found necessary to suf' 
focate tiiem privately in a bath filled with boiling water.f 

Among these cham|Hons, one of the most celebrated was 
Staikadder, whose exploits, waare told, once filled all £11- 

* Heimskringla, Saga af OUfi Tiyrgra Syni, c. zxzix.-xlTi 
JomsTikinga Sa^fa, MuUer's Sagabibllothek, torn, iii., p. 73--94. 
Bartholin, De Cans. Contem. Mort., lib. 1., c v. The obscure 
history of this remarkable community has been recently iUus- 
trated by the critical labours of Professor Wedel Simonsen, in 
his Udsigt over National Historiens, toih. ii, part i, Gopenha- 

fm, 1813. A correct andiieautiful edition of the Jomsvikinga 
aga was lately published by the Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries, under the superintendence of the celebrated Rask, and 
translated into Danish by Professor Rafn. 

t Muller, Sagabib.» torn, i, p. 37. Viga-styrs-saga. Ibid., p. 
189. Eyrtn^gia Saga. These military fanatics were called 
Berserker, from 6cr, bare, and mbtW, a garment, because they 
wore no araiour in batt]e.~DeppiBg, Hist das Noirn^ c. ii. 
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lope with WBoBxisxoBBt. Lfte snotber HercideSi lie tre?^ 
led to foreign lands, Tisiting Scotland, Ireland, RnsfllB, Bo^ 
land, and even the imperial city of Ck>n6tantinop]e, in quesfr 
of adventares. Bnt it was in his native North thai his 
warlike prowess was moot signally displayed. There he 
proved himself not only the dander ci his coontiy in bat- 
tle, but the protector of injured innocence, by kitting in sin- 
gle combat nine bandits of tremendous Inraveiy, who had 
conspired to cany off the betrothed spouse of a Norwegian 
prince on the very day of ttie nuptial ceremony. In the 
poem wherein he sums up his own achievements, for he 
was a skald as well as a warrior, he boasts that his con- 
stant d^ght was in carnage and slaughter, to deave hel- 
mets and shidds, to fatten the earth with blood, and gorge 
the beasts of prey with the mangled limbs of unburied h&- 
roes. But he was not more a prodigy of valour than a 
modd of temperance, and a pattern of evety generous and 
exalted virtue. Musty bread was his daily food; and to 
rebuke the luxiiiy of his times, he composed an ode, stiM 
extant, in praise of raw flesh and toasted water.* Work at 
length wj&i old age, and weary of life, he found himsdf 
eompelled to sdicit from the hxad of a friend that death 
which he had vainly sought more honouraMy amid the 
weapons of the enemy. Presenting his sword to Hather, 
whom he had bribed with a reward of 120 pounds wei^ 
of gold to become his executioner, and turning away his 
face lest its stem aspect might unnerve ttie ana that was 
tQ give the blow, he calmly submitted to his fate. Such is 
the account 4)f Starkadder, who maybe considered the rep- 
resentative of those Northern Orlandos, as narrated by 
Saxo Torfsus and Joannes Magnus ; and as the name of 
Berserker occurs so often in the Sagas, we may condude 
that the sort of military insanity by which they were duir« 
acterized prevailed generally among the Yikingr.f 



* Saxo gives the poem in Sapphic verse, which ( 
thus: 

** Fortium crudas cibos est viroram,'* d&e. 

t The history of Starksdder or Odder the Strong, called also 
Oddar the OM, is disfigured with romance. He is described at 
of gigantic size. His tooth was large enough to be used as the 
clapper of a bell ; so at least say the accounts of him given in 
Tonsus ; and, according to -the tame tuthoritiet, the tcull of 

Vo*. I.-P 
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Bat it was not to the male sex alone that this passkm 
for war, this love of daring and perilous adventure, was 
confined. Womei^ of illustrions birth also partook of these 
martial passions, and sometimes became pirates on the 
high seas, although they shared more frequentiy the toils and 
dangers of land-battles, as in the time of the anci^it Cim- 
bri. These Amazons were palled Skioldmeyar, or Virgins 
of ttie Shield, and the romantic Sagas are filled with the 
most striking traits of their heroic bearing. At the battle 
of Bravalla, between Harald Hildetand and Sigurd Ring, 
two of these celebrated Shield-maidens, Hetha smd Visina, 
T^ere present with re-enforcements to the King of Zealand ; 
the one with a hun^Ured gallant heroines, and ^e other with 
a troop of savage Svends, armed with long swords and 
•mall bucklers of an azure hue.* In -the Volsunga Saga 
we have the chivalrous tale of Alfhilda, daughter of Sigu^ 
king of the Ostrogoths, who was chaste, brave, and fair, 
but always veiled from curiosity, and living in a secluded 
bower„ guarded by two champions of prodigious strength 
and valour. These the suiter for her hand was required to 
vanquish, or forfeit his own life if he failed in the enter- 
prise. Alf, a young sea-king, encountered and slew them 
both ; but the lady herself, not disposed to surrender tame- 
Jiy, put to sea with her female companions, all clothed in 
male attire, and conq}letely airmed for war. A fleet of Vi- 
kingr chose the intrepid princess for their leader, and with 
these ^e continued to rove the Baltic, until the fame of 

Egill SkaUagiim was so thick and hard that it could not be cleft 
with an axe.— Torfeus, Hist. Nor., torn, i., lib. viii., c. x.-xxvi. 
Another hero of this redoubtable fraternity was the famous Hql- 
ger Danske, or Ogier the Dane, as he is called in the Frenph 
romances, one of Charlemagne's paladins, whose strSngth was 
such that, when he grasped an iron bar, it was indented with his 
fingers. Tradition immured him, with his steel-clad warriors, 
in a vault of Cronenberg Castle, until his beard grew through a 
stone table/ which was burst in twain when he raised his head 
upon the spell being dissolved. However extravagant these le- 
gends may be, certain it is that ih.€ military fury (h the Bersaer- 
ier becaine terrible to their own countrymen, and required to 
be checked by penal laws. 

* Torfaeus mentions other three Amazons, Ursina, Heidis,and 
Vebiorg, who distinguished themselves on that occasion.— Hist. 
Nort, torn, i., lib. j., c. zxi^. Depping, Hist, des Norm., c. iii. 
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her exploits reached the ears <^ her lOTer, who pimroedthe 
squadron into the Gulf of Finland. The lady gaTe tattle^ 
and, though her ressel was boarded by Alf in person, die 
made a most determined resistance, until her helmet, beiilg 
cloyen asunder, disclosed to the ast<mished youth the fair 
face and lovely locks of his coy mistress, who, being thus 
oyereome, no longer refused him the hand he had so mag- 
nanimously won.* 

Among these sea-rovers, the character of king, merchant, 
and pirate was occasionally united in the same individuaL 
In the Saga of Egill Skailagrimson, it is recorded, that 
Kvelulf and his two sons, Thorolf and Grimm, were pow- 
erfnl chiefs of this description, in the province now called 
Bergens Still, during the conquests of Harald Haarfager, 
who employed them to collect the tribute in skins and pel- 
try due by the Firnias to the kings of Norway. They lived 
in a style of magnificent hospitaUty ; and when Harald vis- 
ited Helgeland, Thorolf, wm) had been one of his chun- 
pions at the battle of HaAirs Fiord, met him with a train of 
ddO men, entertained him and his whole retinue for several 
days, and at his departure presented him with a long ship 
completely equipped for war.f 

While die Scandinavian nations were planting flourish- 
ing colonies abroad, the arts of civil and social r^nement 
made but slow progress in the North, where the customs 
and manners of the people appear to hkve remahied neeily 
the same as described more than a thousand years before 
by Tacitus. Though they continued free, their hberties 
were the effect, not of wise political institutions, bat of their 
poverty, thehr fierce passions, and their migratory hatMts. 
Barren mountains and rude forests excite Uttle avidity ; 
and in a poor country, where the inhabitants are not at- 
tached to the soil, if they lose their independence in one 
province, they can easily recover it by moving to another. 

The only learning they possessed consisted of the poems 
and tales aheady mentioned, which were long preserved 
by oral tradition, before any attempt was made to reduce 
them to writing. They were composed in the old Icelandic 
or Danish tongue (Banska tungu), which in the ei^th cen- 

* Depping, Hist, des Ncnrm., tome i., p. 50, 58. 
t Muiler, SagabihUothek, torn, i., p. 109. 
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toif was the language spoken in aU the parent eooDtries 
Gt Scandmavta. 

The power of recitmg narratires of considerable length, 
and of tnnuAnitting them by memory through a succession 
of ages, may ai^iear incrediUe to civilized nations ; but the 
ftct is neTertheless certain, that the ancient literature of 
the North owes its preservation to the exercise of that ex*- 
traordinary faculty. A particular order of men Was set 
apart for ^ purpose, whode exclusive employment it was 
to learn and repeat the exploits of their kmgs and heroes. 
These were the skalds and Sagarmen, pr Story-tellers, v^ 
acted as the historiographers of their times, and the safe 
depositaries of the national annals. 

A remarkable instance of their attainments in the art of 
recitatton is given in the Saga of one of these professional 
narrators, who repeated before Harald Stgurdson sixty dif- 
ferent lays in one evening ; and being asked if he knew 
any more, he rephed that these were but the half of virhat 
he could sing.* 

The only written characters with which the Northern 
pagans, or, rather, a privileged few, were acquainted, were 
the Rimic or Runes, the invention of which is ascribed to 
Odin and his Asen. The alphabet consisted properly of 
sixteen characters, which are Phcenician in their ongin, 
and resemble the arrow-headed inscriptions found among 
the ruins of Pers^toUs. Their chief use being for speUs, 
dianns, or amulets, they were engraven on anns, utensils, 
and buildings, and occasionally on the bark of trees or 
wooden staves, which were kept as memorials or substi- 
tutes for epistolary oorrespondence.f The biographer of 

* Om Stuf Skald. MuIIer, Sagabibliotbek, torn, iii , p. 377. 
When Loais le Debonnaire found the Sax^s unwilling to be 
taught the art of reading, he was obliged to have the Scriptores 
turned into verse ; they then easiW learned to recite ana sing 
I after their own manner.— Monter, Kirchengescbichte, p. 



t The word Rune is said to be derived from Ryn, a furrow or 
chaimeL^Olaus Wormius, Literatur. Runic, p. 2. Hickes (The- 
saur. Ling. Sept.) first started the notion that the Runic charac- 
ters were borrowed from the Roman. They were distinguished 
into varioQs kinds. The noMwu9 or bitter Runes were employed 
as spells to bring evils on their enemies ; thefavrntrabU averted 
miitortunes ; the vtc^onbits procured sncceat to tboM who used 
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Anobarhis mentkms a letter) written before the middle of 
the ninth century, by Biora II. of Swe^n to the Emperor 
Louis le Debonnaire, respecting the spread of Christianity 
in that kingdom. But alUioug^ it is thus established that 
the old Scandinavians posses^ ah art by which they were 
enabled to record songs or historical legends, there is no 
evidence that books existed among them before the intro- 
duction of the religion and language of the Romish Church. 
The Runes were principally employed for lapidary in- 
scriptions, and purposes connected with the secrets of 
magic. The missionary zeal of ihe first preachers, b^t 
upon the destruction of everything tending to perpetuate 
idolatrous recollections, swept away the whole of these 
heathen relics, excepting a few devoid of interest, which 
have descended to modem times. Nearly fifteen hundred 
Runic stones, engraved between the tenth and the four- 
teenth centuries, have been found ; and of these thirteen 
hundred belong to Sweden, more than one half of which 
were discovert in the province of Upland, the chief seat 
of the ancient heathen worship, and where, of course, the 
priesthood were the most numerous. It thus appears tiiat 
the Christian clergy, though hostile to that species of wri- 
ting in its superstitious character, not only permitted, but 
encouraged the use of simple Runic, which was ultimately 
supplanted by the Latin or Roman alphabet.* 

them ; the medtdnal were inscribed on leaves of trees for healing ; 
others served to prevent shipwreck, to dispel melancholy, or 
render a mistress kind. These last were to be used with great 
caution, as the minutest error exposed the ladj to dangerous 
illness. Much of the efficacy of these charms depended on the 
materials on which they were written, or the manner in which 
the lines were drawn, whether in the form of a circle, a triangle, 
a serpent, dcc.~Verelius, Runograph. Scand., p. 21. Glaus 
Worm., Liter. Hon., p. 33, dec. The Runic staves were smooth 
bars of wood, geneially of beech {bwA or ktg), called buch-stav, 
and hence etymologists derive our word book Sometimes they 
were of ssh, as we learn from Venantius Fortunatus, a Latin 
poet of the sixth century. 

Barbara fraxineis pingatuir Runs tabsllis, 
Qaodque papyrus ait viigula plana valet 
* Oeijer, Svsa Rikes Hafder, torn, i, p. 134-185. In the 
Royal Library at Copenh wn then is a parchment code of the 
Scanian law in Runic characters (the oldest txtaat)« of the 
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The hmiour of being the inTentor of lettars in the Nortli 
is sometimes, but ammeousiy, assigned to Ulfilas, a Gothio 
bishop of Mcesia, towards the middle of the fourUi eentorjr^ 
vfbo translated the Bibie into the language of his nation. 
His '* Four. Gospels" are still inreseryed in the libraiy at 
Upsala ; hut the character of the writings bear a much 
stronger resemblance to the Greek than the Runic. The 
fiict that no pagan monuments of historical consequence 
survived the planting of Christianity, proves that Saxo 
ooold not derire his materials trom that priositiye source ; 
and that the tales and lays frcnn which he extracted the 
greater part of his work were the legends of his own coun- 
toymen, not inscribed on stone, but transmitted through 
the more corrupt channel of verbal tradition. It is the 
opinion of Geijer that only the piythological songs of the 
Elder £dda were preserved in writing ; the others having 
been, as usual, committed to the tablets of memory. 

The skalds, as already noticed, were the chief deposi- 
taries of Scandinavian lore ; for, like the Greek riiapsodists 
or the Celtic baids, they were at once the poets and his- 
torians of their age. They became the co^^>anions and 
chroniclers of kings, who liberally rewarded their services, 
and sometimes entered the lists with them as competitors 
in their own art. A catalogue containing the names of 
:230 of those most distingu^ed in the three Northern 
kingdoms, from the ninth century to the reign of Valdemar 
II., is still extant, among whom are several crowned heads 
and illustrious warriors. Ragnar LodbrOk, his queen As- 
lauga, and his adventurous son, belonged to that honoured 
profession. Such was the estimation in which this order 
of men were held, that they often married the daughters 
of princes; and an instance occurs of one who was 
raised to the vacant throne of Jutland on the death of 
Frodeni.* ^ 

A sacred character was attached to their vocation. They 

fourteenth century. Jacob de la Gaidie, general of Gustavus 
Adolphus, employed Runics as ciphers for secret instructions ; 
and so late as last century the Dalecarlians used a sort of Runic 
alphabet augmented with Latin characters.^Geijer, ibid., p. 169. 
wormius, MonUm. Dan. Ihre, De Run. in Suecia occasu. Pering- 
skioM, Monom. Sveo-Goth., 1710. Bringulfsen, Periculum Ru- 
noloficum, Havn., 1823. * Gr»ters 3uhm, torn, i, p. 263. 
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ptttoned the office of imhamMtos between hogtileta^ 
and were frequently intrusted with the meet important 
state eommiflsionB. They acoonqianied their princes to 
battle, and song the achievements in which they had them- 
selves a<^ the part of heroes. The Saga of Olaf Tiygg- 
vason rdlates how that monarch placed his skalds around 
him on the day of combat, that they mig|it not only hear of 
h|8 exploits from the report of oth^ but behold them with 
their own eyes. At the frital fight of BravaUa, Harald 
Hildetsnd was attended by a train of minstrels, at the head 
of whom was Staricadder the Old, equally renowned as a 
poet and a warrior. Egill, son of Skallagrim^ an Icelandic 
militaiy adventurer, who entered the service of King Athel* 
stane, redeemed his life from Erik Blodsxe, who hadi taken 
him prisoner, by composing a lay of twenty strophes in 
praise of that tyrant.* 

Nowhere did th^ find a more liberal and hospitable re- 
ception than at the court of the Norwegian monarchs. 
Harald Haarfager made them his companions and principal 
counsellors in all matters of state. He assigned them the 
highest seats ai the royal board, andgave them precedence 
over the rest of his courtiers. St.* Olaf, so remarkable foi 
his zeal against the pagan idolatries, deprived them of theif 
wonted honours ; but suclr was the force of custom and 
inrejudice, that he continued to give them much of his con- 
fidence, and frequently employed them on the most impor- 
tant missions. In the battle which terminated his life and 
reign, he was attended by three of the most c^ebrated Ice- 
landic skalds, who occupied a conspicuous post in the midst 
of his bravest champions. . Two of them fell dead by the 
side of their master ; the survivor, Thormod, though mor- 
tally wounded by an arrow, would not desert the saintly 
king, but continued until he expired to chant his praises in 
a lay still extant, and which was sung by the whole army.t 

Harald Hardrade was a entio in ihe skaldic art ; an4 
Canute the Great not only practised it hiipself, but was a 
munificent patron of its votaries. Snorre Sturleson relates 
of Thoraren, that, havmg composed a lay in his praise, he 

* Egill*8 Saga, c. Iziii. 

t Saga af OUfi hinom Helga, c. CGviii.-ccxzxi. MuUer, Saga- 
bibliotbsk, torn, i^ p. 157. Geijer, torn. L, p. 209. 
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WB8 impatient for an opportunity to recite it in his 
assuring him that it was " very short," and would not con- 
sume much time. The wrath of the king, w1k> was jifst 
rising from table and thronged with suitenB, thus rebuked 
the unseasonaUe petulance of the bard: **Are you not 
ashamed to do what none but yomrself has dared— to write 
a short poem upon met U^ess by the hour of dinner to- 
morrow you produce a drapa above thirty strophes long on 
the same subject, your life shall pay the forfeit/* The 
mandate was severe, but the skald was endowed with an 
inventive genius, and, before the stipulated time had arri- 
ved, he produced the exacted verses, and was rewarded 
with fifty marks of silver.* 

Thus did the flowers of th^ Grecian Parnassus spring 
up and bloom amid the ungenial snows of the North. 
Long after the missionaries of the Christian fiuth had pro- 
scribed their occupation as idolatrous, the sorrowfhl tones 
of the skalds were heard lamenting the vimished glory of 
their gods, and the heroic pleasures of Valhalla. ** The 
race of Odin," said Halfired Vandrada, when forced to bap- 
tism by Olaf Tiyggvasqii, '*has formed songs for the de- 
Hght of all, and well do I remember the custom of our 
lathers. Now I am obliged to hate the Man of Frigga, be- 
cause we serve Christ." * 

The ancient literature of the North was not confined to 
poetry alone ; for wbUe the^ minstrels recited the praises 
of kings and warriors in verse, the Saga-men recalled the 
memory of the past in prose narratives. The talent for 
story-telling, like its sister art, was cultivated to a wonder- 
fVd degree of perfection. The prince's hall, the assembhes 
of the people, the solemn feasts of sacrifice, all presented 
occasions for its exercise and the display of its powers. 
Thorstein Frode, a young Icelander, was entertained pro- 
fessionally at the court of Harald Hardrade, and often amu- 
sed the kmg by relating the exploits he had performed in 
his various expeditions to Russia, Greece, Sicily, and Pal^ 
estine. ^ 

The Sagas, like the Edda, may be divided into mythie, 
romantic, and historical. Each of them, generally speak- 

* Knytlinga Saga, c. six. Saga af plafi hinom Helga, c 
cinai. 
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tag, Banrates tiie life of some dutingniahed king or nMet* 
Udm, in ^vfaich metrical passages are introdaced to aid the 
memotj of tiie reciter. The oldest compositions of tlus 
ktad are those which refer to the first discoveiy and set- 
ttement of Iceland ; such, for example, is the £yrbiggia 
gaga and the Lazdela Sasa ; the one being the eariy an< 
Bals of a small district, and the other of a particular family 
in that island. The two most illustrious of these chroni- 
elers who desenre the praise of authentic historians, were 
An hinns Frode, or the Wise, and Snorre Sturleson, whose 
great work, the Heimskringla, to which we have already 
lefened, has jusliy earned for him the title of the Northern 
Herodotus.* 

. With r^ard to the laws which prevailed among the 
Scandinavians in the times of paganism, these seem to 
luive consisted chiefly in traditions, immemorial usages, 
and maTims ascribed to their sages and deities. If written 
statutes existed, it is obvious they could merely imbody 
and enforce the consuetudinary practices of antiquity. The 
chief&had too little authority to make them be observed^ 
and the jwpulation, being tiunly scattered, would seldom 
fod their intervention necessary. Nature had implanted 
the desire of revenge in cases of injury or insult ; and finr 
that purpose small societies or confederacies were formed, 
whose sole bond of union was a common sentimrat of boa* 
our or of interest. 
; To check and regulate the di9order8 arising from tiie in- 

*. Ari hinns Frode, though bom in IceltDd (1167), was of a 
royal Norwegian family, and the friend of Ssmund, the compi- 
ler of the Poedc Edda. He was the first Northern writer wno 
attempted to assign fixed dates to events by reference to certain 
chronology ; and his work is remarkable as being the earliest 
historical composition written in the Old Danish or Norse tongue 
(Danska tungu), which still remains the living language of Ice* 
land. There are only a few fragments remaining, comprised in 
the Scheda and Landnama-BoL— MuUer, Sagabib., tom. i., p. 
34. Werlauff.. de Ario Multiscio, 8vo, HavnisB, 180a SnorrS 
Atems to have used his works in the coinposition of the Heim- 
skringla ; but the Ynglinga Sagd was chiefly compiled from the 
■ongs and traditions of Ey vind, and Thiodoif, who was skald to 
Harakl Haar£wer. The Laxdsla Saga has been translated into 
Latm by Mr. Repp ; and Sir \^alter Scott has given a lively 
abstract of the Eyrbiggia SagB.^Scott's Prose Works, vol v. 
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dulgenoe of tiieir ferocious habits, the interposHkm of the 
judge or the ciyil magistrate became indiiqiiensable, wha 
might fix some invariaUe rule of adjustment ; otherwise 
resentments would become perpetual, and private ^ra>n^ 
might end in public ccHnmotions. Crimes and misdemean- 
ours of this description were at first determined by com- 
pensaticm, which was usually limited to a certain Tahie in 
cattle : the only money current in those barbarous ages.* 
Every joint and limb of the animal had its price regulated ; 
and the degrees of ofience were carefully distinguished, 
according to the rank \diieh the injured person bom in the 
state. The composition for the murder or the maiming of 
a grandee was twelve times more than that exacted for the 
same injuries done to a freeman ; while the death of a 
riave was rated only at the fourth part of the latter penal- 
ty, being precisely the fine for a simple blow given to a 
prince or a Qobleman; which produced neither swelling nor 
blackness. Woimds inflicted <»i a maiden were estimated 
at double the prioe of those given to a man in the same 
rank of life; but for married women the proportion was 
less. Outrages against modesty were valued with a de- 
gree of exactness to which offimces of that nature would 
seem scarcely reducible ; so that, as Mantc»quieu observes^ 
these nations appear to have calculated injuries by scale 
aiMl compass, as others do their measures and figures in 
geometry.! 

With respect to theft, the laws were more variable ; 
sometimes that crime was punishable with death, but more 
generally compounded for by pajang triple the worth of the 
article stolen. These amercements for a longtime formed 
the best part of the royal revenues, and were almost the 
only species of punishment that could be tolerated among 
a valiant and free people, who esteemed their Mood too 
precious to be shed in any other way than in battle. 

* There was no money in Demnsrk, except what was intio- 
daced by inracy, till Canute's coinage.— Hotberg, tom. l, p. 151. 

t Amgrim Jpn., Cr]^mo^., p. 89. Sazo Oram., libi v. The 
scale for personal injuries, inside and ootsids, and from head to 
foot, with the ** were" or fine attached to each, may be seen in 
the Laws of Ethelbert and Canute, which were imported from 
the North, re-enacted by Edward the Confessor, and adopted by 
William the Conqueror. For pulling the hair, the penalty was 
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Th«r mode of estaUislimff proof in the administratioii 
of jvBtioe was singular ; and the ridiculous expedients to 
which thejr had recourse for discriminating truth from 
£Usehood betrayed all the strange and credulous ignorance 
of a barbarous people. Sometimes the accused was ac- 
tputted on the oath of eompurgators, who, although they 
might have no knowledge of the crime, solemnly declared 
their persuasion of his innocence. Another of their cus- 
toms was the judiciary combat, or trial by battle, which 
rooted itself so deeply in the institutions of the North as to 
defy the authority of popes and councils. This mode was 
attended with many difficulties and inconveniences, such 
as the proximity of relationship, or the inequality of age 
and strength in the antagonists. The dexterous pugUist 
m the dating adventurer iiequently abused this practice 
by converting it into a source of gain. It is recorded in 
Grettir^s Saga that, in the reign of Erik Jarl, these desper- 
adoes " challenged land-owners and even noblemen to fight 
duels for money and for women ; no compensation or re- 
dress was made for a man kille4 in such a duel ; many 
were dishonoured, and some slaughtered ; therefore King 
£r|k abolished all duels ; he also outlawed, all robbers and 
Bersaeikers who disturbed the kingdom."* 

SO soesttas ; fracturing the scull, 10 sc. ; cutting off an ear, 12 sc ; 
the nose, 9 sc. ; loss otan ^, ^sc. ; each of the front te^, 6 so.; 
for every grinder, 1 sc. ; ((li^'if the speech were affectej[32 sc. ; a 
thumb, ao sc. ; the fbre fic^, Bac. ; every finger-nail, yic. ; a bro- 
ken rib, 3 sc. ; the Adesf^ere^ rated at .half the corresponding fin- 
ffers ; tfidastab was yalued aci^ocding to its depth. For.|t^t,ii)ur- 
der of a freeman, the first instalmisnt of 20 sc was to be pM at 
the open grave or down upon tbe coffin, and the residue within 40 
days.— PakraTe, p. 44,48. Appendix, p. 88, 111. Repp, Hist. • 
Treat, on Trial. (by. Julry in Scandinavia and Iceland, p. 31 and 
37, where a scale of wounds and penalties is given according to 
the ** Leges Saxonum et Frisioram," long before tbe conquest 
ofCanuta 

* Tradition has ascribed to Frode the law that all controver- 
aies. disputes, and afirohts should be decided in the field. Yet, 
in the Scandinavian codes, battle is scarcely recognised as a 
trial The Sagas furnish many instances of duels, in which the 
rights of property, the debt, the dowry, or the inheritance, mi^ 
be tbe obiect of contention ; but these conflicts were not stnct- 
ly judicial trials, and if the litigants fought instead of pleadings 
it waabecanae the swonl was found to be a readier and mora 
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When the discoveiy of troth appeared to eoteeod ail hn* 
man powers, they had i^ecourse to supernatural nwansi ist 
what they called dirihe judgments^ Among these were 
the watery ordeal and the fiery ordeal, Oeremooies whicb 
were not peculiar to Scandinayia. The fbhner, as is we£b 
known, was the trial of innocence by swimming, or, in 
other words, an appeal to the genius of the waters ; the 
latter was intended to establish proof by touching heated 
sron, putting the hand into boiling water or a redhot gaunt* 
let, or walMng blindfold over burning {dongfashares ; and 
if, at the end of certain dajrs, there remained any marks of 
the fire, the accused was held gufity ; if not, a verdict of 
acquittal was pronounced. It is to Valdemar II. that the 
merit belongs of having abolished this absurd and inhumaa 
practice in Denmark.* 

efficient instrument of possession than the decision of a judge. 
Many a combat ori^nated in " ladies' love." One of the most 
memorable fought m Iceland was between " Rafh the skald and 
Gunnlang with the serpent's tongue," for the hand of the fair- 
haired Hel^. Both lovers fell, and their death (1013) caused 
the abohtion of duels in that island.-^Gunolaug'a Saga. Dea* 
jMradoes fought within a very narrow space; sometimes on a 
nide nine ells long spread on th6 ground, or in a ring marked 
with stones, or enclosed with hazel* stakes. Others chose an 
island or ** hohn," so that neither party could escape, whence 
this combat was called the Holmganfa. Instances are recoided 
where a man and a woman were the combatants, and in Ihat 
case the rules for equalizing the strength and advantages U\h& 
parties were whimsically ingenious. The male hero was fixed 
m a circular pit to the "depth of hU girdle, and armed with an 
oaken staff a cloth ell long. The virago was famished with a 
rope or sling of equal length, at the end of which was tied a 
heavy stone. With this weapon she endeavoured to fell her an* 
tagonist, who parried and shifted as well as he could. If he 
succeeded in twisting the club in the sling, which was festened 
to the woman's arm, the battle was generally won, as he could 
then drag her within reach of his fists.— Palg:|^ve, p. 219. Ap^ 
pendix,p. 201. , 'xtc^' -r"., ^ 

* Wormius, Monument. Dahtbi^^lit^ i, cxtr Repp, Trial by 
Jury, p. 42. Sazo, lib. xi. • l)tiitNd\;^ /errHtmdmtiM was of 
three kinds. 1. Trugsjem, 0ti|,^%d'redhot'it6n^thilhe na« 
ked hand, and carrying it adist^^nt4'of<Mw)iiiA feet {^.thia was ap* 
plicable in cases of. theft ort'dbbenr.' 2. Skads}erii, ^beie the 
accused was bound to carry it mnalfeet iii'the^aONi'manner. '91 
Skra, in which he was coinpaUad4»vWalk'OreiiJt«ebe buBomt 
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til ibese indent ScaadinaYian custams are to be fimnd 
the rode elements of the trial by juiy, which was common 
to all the Northern nations, and of such remote origin as 
to be generally ascribed to Odin, whose judicial court, con- 
sisting of twdve assessors, bore several points of resem* 
hlance to the same legal institution in latter ages. A sin- 
gle example will show, not only the homely manner in 
which the laws were administered, but the subUe strata* 
gems by wfaioh, even in those primitive times, the ends of 
justice were sometimes frustrated. 

In the Saga of Egill, son of SkaUiagrim, there is a cu- 
rious and picturesque account of a civil trial in Norway, in 
the rdgn of Eric Brodexe, respecting part of an inheritance 
claimed l^ that chieftan in right of his wife, but whidi had 
been entirely taken possession of by his brother-in-law, 
Bergaumund, whose suit was backed by the interest of the 
king, and his queen Gunhilda. The question was tried at 
the Gula Ting assi^ses, where both parties appeared, at- 
tended by numerous bands of followers and friends* The 
court, which was held in the midst of a large field, con- 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded and fenced with hazel 
twigs, fastened tOjgether with a cord, called the vebond or 
sacred band. Within this circle sat the judges, thirty^aiz 
in number, three districts having returned twelve each. 
The pleiadings commenced in due form, and Bergaumund 
asserted that EgilTs wife, being the child of a slave, could 
not inherit the property in depute. But his assertions 
were denied by Arinbiom, who produced the oaths of 
twelve compurgators that she was of an ingenuous birth ; 
and, as the ju<^es were about to pronounce sentence, the 
queen, apprehending the result might be favourable to Egill, 
with whom she was at enmity, caused her kinsmen to cut 
the sacred cord, by which the court was broken up in con- 
frision. 

The disappointed chieftain challenged his adversaiy to 
single oombat, and denounced vengeance agaipst all who 
should dare to intofere. Erik was greatly incensed at 
this presumption ; but as nobody, not even the king or his 

idooghshsMs in cases of homicide.— Roeentinge, Lov-historie, 
sect. 74. The same author states^-that the ordeal by hot iron 
nay be traced in Holstein and Diihmarech so late as the 15tn 
sad 16th centuries.— Do Uyu Juram. Antiq., p. 30. 
Vol. I.-45 
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cbanipions, Were allowed to eome armed to the tmaks, 
Egill made hia escape to Iceland in a bark with thirty men/ 
provided bj his faithftd companion Arinbiom. Before set- 
ting sail he had found an opportunity of satiating his re- 
venge, by IdHing not only his adversary Bergaumund, but 
ErO^'s son Rognvald, whom he had accidentaBy encoun- 
tered at a convivial meeting. As a ntemorial of his indig- 
nation on quittmg Norway, he stuck one of the oars a(lm 
ship in a cleft of the rock, surmounted with a horse^s head, 
and bearing the following ipiprecaticm^ carved in Runic, 
characters i "I direct this curse agamst the tutelary dei- 
ties who built this land, that ttiey shall forever wander, and 
find no rest nor abidiog-place until they have expelled King 
Erik and Queen Gunhilda."* 

. * EgillV Saga, c. l^ii.-lz. Muller, Sagabib., torn, i^ p. 114- 
1 16. The ^erai summons for the assembling of the Gothic and 
Scandinavian courts was similar to that for gathering the High- 
land clans when the fiery cross made the circuit of their glens 
and hills. The symbol was passed rapidly from house to house, 
from man to man, over marsn and moor, to snnounce the meet- 
in^f of the popular tribunal. The token varied in form according 
to its object. An arrow, or bndhkafia, informed the people that 
the Nosmda (the twelve men t^ whose verdict all trials and 
causes were oecided) would sit m judgment on the murderer ; 
and hence the court was called the " Orvarthing.*' The croet 
indicated that the precepts of the Church had be^ violated, and 
that the transgressors against " Christendom's Balk" were to 
receive their punishment T^he axe or stafif denoted the trans- 
action of ordinary business. Parties vrere summoned to appear 
at the Landsthing and Haerred^thin^ by the delivery of these Uh 
kens, accompanied by the verbal citation of the bottdes (free 
husbandmen)) called " Stefhovitni," or witness of the Staff, who 
were afterward to prove that they had duly executed their er- 
rand. (Aroe^en's Islandske Rettergang. Palgrave, chap, iv^ 
p. 142.) The manner and minute ceremonies of carrying the 
arrow is explained in the Uplandzlagh, one of the most ancient 
of the Sweaish codes.— Repp, Trial by Jury, p. 104. The pro- 
ceedings were wholly oral ; but the great importance and bind- 
ing force which the Northmen in general ascribe to their rude 
legal formula is a very curious feature in their jurispmdence. 
The words once uttered had the magic power of a charm, which 
nothing could dissolve, and which did not require either the as- 
sent or the understanding of the party to whom they were ad- 
'dretsed to render them efficacious. Gunnlaug demttided the 
hand of Helga t^cause the bridal pledge had been repeated 
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Most of the laws and customs which prevailed in Scandi- . 
navia were transplanted to other countries by the colonies 
that settled in different parts of Europe. In Iceland they 
were brought to a remarkable degree of j)erfection. They 
followed the Saxons and Danes into England, where they 
were revived by Alfred and Canute, after having nearly 
fallen into desuetude amid the wars and revolutions that 
incessantiiy convulsed the kingdom. The chairing of may- 
ors, members of Parhament, and other public functionaries, 
is derived from an ancient practice in Sweden of lifting the 
king, immediately after his election, on the shoulders of the 
ehiefe, in order that all the people might see and recognise 
his person. The Normans carried their native usages into 
France, and saw them incorporated by Rollo into the legis- 
lation of his new duchy. Even the famous " hue and ciy*' 
(clameur de haro), so admirably adapted .to preserve good 
order in a barbarous ccHnmunity, by making a whole district 
responsible for all offences committed in the neighbour- 
hood, may easily be traced to a Northern origin, ^pain, 
Italy, and Sicily retained vestiges of the judicial institutions 
introduced by the Scandinavian adventurers ; and the fa- 
mous Saxon and Frisian laws in Germany (one of the old- 

between them in mere sport when children (Gunnlaog's Saga). 
In consequence of this superstitious reverence of forms, the 
Scandinavian code embracea all living things. Brutes were in- 
cluded in the social compact, and dealt with as if they had been 
rational creatures. If a beaver was killed, by the laws of Hakoa 
the Good a fine of three marks was paid to the owner of the 
ground, <' both for bloodwite and hamesucken," thus recognising 
the animaPs rights as an inhabitant of the soil. The old Nor- 
wegian statutes decreed that ** the bear and^olf shall be out- 
laws in every place" (Biom og ulf seal hvervetna utlcgr vera). 
Yet even Brum was entitled to his judicial privileges : for, if 
he had robbed or injured his two-legged countrymen, it was ne- 
cessary to summon a Tinwald court, and pronounce him UaUe 
to punishment in due form. In the Saga of Finboga hinoni 
Rama, the grizzhr offender is challenged to a duel, and slain by 
Fmbog with all the courtesies of chivalry. Werlauff, the editor 
of this saga (Copenhagen, 1812), says, the opinion that bears 
have a reasonable knowled^ of Danish is still prevalent in 
Norway. From these practices, perhaps, arose the idea preva- 
lent in the dark a^, that ghosts and fiends could be laid by the 
sentence of a ma^strate ; and that noxious vermin, such as rats, 
mice, and even msects, might be banished by a decree of the 
dvU tribunal 
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est exfsting literaiy monmnent* of tbe Tentoaio natioDs) 
has been ascribed to Harald Blaatand. 

The militaiy tactios of the Scandinavian nations, it may 
readily be assumed, corresponded in rudeness and imper- 
fection with tb^r civil institutions, The Ncnthem kings 
had neither standing armies nor regular troops, except the 
Berserker, and perhaps a small ^y of horsemen, who 
served a^ guards. When new levies were required, the 
general assembly of the freemen determined the number 
Which each farm, village, or town was to furnish. The 
soldiers appear to have received no fixed pay beyond a 
share of the booty { and they either returned home when 
ttie expedition was over, or betook themselves to foreign 
service, in the hope of acquiring wealth and distinction. 
That many of the chieftains and generals possessed skill 
equal to their courage, is obvious from the^' extraordinary 
conquests in distant countries. 

Their principal strength consisted of infhntry ; and it 
seems to have been their custom to dispose an army in 
form of a trian^e or wedge, -with the point directed against 
tlie enemy's centre, "V^en about to give battle, they 
raised loud shouts, clashed their armour, and called, with 
hymns and hivocations, on the name of Odin. Naturally 
impetuous, and seeking chiefly for plunder, they fought 
vnth ardour only so long as the first heat of their passion 
continued, and while they were encouraged by the prospect 
of speedy success. During the action, their women and 
children remained in the camp, round which a sort of in- 
trenchiment was ibrmed with the baggage. Their swords 
were sometimes very long, and had Afferent appellations, 
or were sh(»t and crooked like a scimitar. The battle-axe 
had two edges, and was termed a halberd when the handle 
vras beyond the ordinary length. These offensive weapons 
were often ini^ribed vnth mysterious characters, and called 
by such names as might inspire terror. 

The Scandinavians wer6 reckoned expert at shooting 
and throvnng missiles ; and, accordingly, they made great 
use of the bow, and occasionally of slings and javelins. 
Iheir shields and bucklers were variously constructed ; 
tiiey had different shapes, but the usual form was oval. 
Those belonging to warriors of distinction were of iron or 
brass, ornamented with painting and sculpture, and some- 
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tim^ richly plated with gold or sihrer. The shield senred 
a Taiiety of purposes besides protection and defence ; it 
was employed to cany the dead to the grave ; it formed a 
shelter or tent in bad weather, when the aimy was en- 
camped in open ground ; in naval encounters, the warrior 
could easily escape .falling into the hands of the enemy by 
swimming to the shore on his buckler ; in sieges or attacks, 
ramparts were suddenly made of their shields, by locking 
them one into another ; and when the campaign was ended 
they were suspended against the walls of their houses, as 
the most appropriate decorations with which they could be 
embellished. The noblest occupation in which a hero 
could employ his leisure was to clean and burnish this 
part of hk armour, and carve upon it such emblematic 
figures as might express his gallant achievements, and 
thus serve as an honourable ba^e to distinguish him from 
liis companions.' 

When the young warrior attained Ml age and was first, 
enlisted, the ceremony of inauguration was to present him 
with a sword or lan<^ and a smooth white buckler, called, 
the ''shield of expectation." This he carried until his 
courage, or exploits against the enemy, entitled him to have 
It engraven with proo& of his valour. Hence these sym- 
bolical ornaments, the apparent source of hereditary coat^- 
<Kf-arms, were originally the exclusive right of princes, and 
persons distinguished by their military services. 

It may also be remarked tliat the fs^les invented by the 
ancient romancers, of beautiful princesses shut up in en- 
chanted castles, guarded by dragons, and afterward res- 
cued by wandering heroes who slew these terrible monsters, 
have most probably had tiieir origin in the peculiar style of 
;Scandinavian fortification. Their rude castellated forts 
were generally perched on the summits of rocks or precir 
pices, round which winded the thick misshapen wall, often 
called by a word denoting a serpent or. dragon. In these 
inaccessible retreats it was customary to secure the women 
in time of war, and especially young maidens of noble 
burth, who could rarely be considered safe in a country 
.where so many lawless bandits w^re constantly roaming 
about in search of adventures.* 

* Dalin, S?m Rikea Hist, torn, i, c vL, vii, viii. Holbaub 
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SUdi id ihe dark anl T«e]M>ire character of NortiienI 
Bociety daring the heathen ages. Wilii Christianity a new 
era was introduced. That event, considered naeri^ in a 
otvil and phik)sq[>hioal light, was of vast imfiortanee to the 
Scandinavian nations. It coirrected the abuses of an ill'^ 
regulated freedom; k banished vindictive quarrds and 
Uoody dissensions ; it put a restraint (hv robberies and {Hra^ 
cies ; it humanized the public laws, and softened the fer&> 
city of pdvate manners ; it emancipated the peasantry 
fit)m a miserable servitude, reslx)red to th^n their natural 
rights, and created a r^i^ for the blessings of peace imd 
the ccttnfoits Of life. Finsdfy, by communicating a knowl- 
edge of letters, and impartiiig to the igno]:ant savage an 
Idea of happiness htdependent of sensual gratifications, it 
sowed those seeds of improvement whkh gradually ac- 
<|ttii:ed strength and vigour, dififusmg with thea growth a 
salutary influence over the habits^ customs, arts, and insti* 
-tutions of the North. 

It was shortly after the introduction of Christianity that 
I)eittnark and tile neighbouring kingdoms were visited by 
Adam of Bremen, who has left on record a very interest- 
ing description of these countries, both as to their geography 
ieal extent and. their moral condition. The account he 
cives of the beneficial efifects produced by the new religion 
m Norway, fonns a striking contrast with the picture 
sketched by the same hand, of the state of manners and 
Kiolice in Denmark, " where he found the laws and customs 
contrary to equity, and nothing praiseworthy but the usage 
0f seEii^ into servitude women who dishonour ^ems^es. 
The extreme poverty of the Norwegians," he remarks, 
'* formerly impelled thffln to toam over the whote world, 
whence they brought back to their own land much wealth, 
liie fruit of their piratical enterprises. But since their con- 
version to Christianity, the]y have been taught to love peacci 
«nd truth, to be content with their humble lot, and to din- 
tribute bountifuUy what they had accumulated by honest 
means instead of plundering others ; and as they were 
formerly addicted to the wicked arts of magic, so now with 
the apostto they profess eoly ^e sin^ ^^Ith of Christ 

Dan. pg Norg. Besktivelse, c. xiii. Pontoppidan, Gesta et Ves- 
Hff. DanorameKtra Danism, torn, i, p. 9(^ et se^ . 
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eradfied. Of an men, Hm^ ^ms Ihote who at preftei^ db- 
senre thti gfreatest moderation in eating and drinking, and 
tiK greatest abstinence in other aenaual pleaanrea. Th^ 
hold the church and the deigy in such reyerence) that he 
k hardly esteemed a Christian who does not go to the 
oHering errery day ^fbet having heard mass. Baptisms ahd 
confirmations, dedications of altars, and o^r holy eere- 
moBies, are as careftdly petkirmeA. with them as by the 
Danes. The only exc^itioiis that I have heard to this ex- 
emplaiy conduct arises from the avarice of the pdeets, 
who extort irregalarly what ouglrt only to be paid acocnrd- 
isg to a fixed rate ; for the batbarians as yet dare not or 
vi5l not pay tithes ; so that the visiting of the sic^, the 
burying of the dead« and all other sacred offices, are venal." 
" Tte Swedes," says the same author, " are a sober and 
modest people, addicted to no vice except incontinence. 
Polygamy is lawful, and they have consequently two or 
three wives ; but the rich and great have even more, all the 
children being regarded as legitimate ; adultery is punished 
with death. They are distinguished above all the Hyper- 
boreans for their hospitality, and the Christian missionaries, 
if they are prudent and virtuous, are received and cherish- 
ed by them with great affection, the bishops even being 
permitted to assist at the popular assemblies, called Ting, 
vdiere they often willingly hear of Christ and the Christian 
rdigion. The Swedes are a numerous^ people, brave and 
warlike, abounding both in cavalry and ships, being the 
most powerful of the Northern nations. At home they are 
all equal, but in militaiy espeditions they yield obedience to 
their kings and leaders. In battle they invoke the aid of 
him whom they edteem the most potent of their deities ; 
and, if they obtain the victory, they devote Uiemselves ex- 
chmively to his service. But they now esteem the God of 
the Christians more powerful than any of their own divini- 
ties, who often deceive, while his help nevet fails."* *' In 

* Many of the Northern warriors were indifferent to all religion, 
anil boasted that neither the heathen nor the Christian deities 
inspired them with respect. In the history of Olaf Tryggvason, 
a cnief scrupled not to declare pubUcly that he relied much more 
on his own arm than upon Thor or Odin. " I am neither Chris- 
tian nor Pagan," said another ; ** my companions and I have no 
other religion than the confidence of our own strength, and in 
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many parts of Norway and Sweden,*' continnes this ii^ 
tellig^Dit ecclesiastic, ** there are men of iDostrioas birth, 
who live, like the patriarchs of old, upon the produce of 
their flocks and herds. They are all Christians except 
those who dwell beyond the arctic circle, on the borders of 
the sea, who are still addicted to the arts of magic, hy 
which they pretend to know what is passin^^ m eveiy part 
of the world, and to woik the most wonderml miracles. I 
haye heard, too, that in the rugged Alps of that region 
there are wild women and savage men, who rarely suffer 
themselves to be seen, are clothed with the skins of wild 
beasrtiS) fuid speak a jargon hardly intelligible to the nei^ 
bouring people."* 

the good success which always attends us in war." The samiB 
thing id related of Rolf Krake, king of Denmark.—Bartolin, Oe 
Causis Contem. Mort a Dan., p. 80. 

* Adam. Bremen., De Situ Dan., c. ccviil, ccxz^ cczzzix. 
ICallet, Hist de Dan. Etat de TEgtise, &c., fin. de tiv. L 
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CHAPTER V. 

From Canute the Great to Valdemar the Great* 

Partition of Canute's Domimons.^ Accession of Srend Estrith- 
son in Demark.— Wars with Norway.— Disputes between the 
Crown and the' Clergy.— St. Knut's abortive Invasion of Eng- 
luid.— Resistanei^of the Danes to Tithes.— Archiepiscopal See 
of Lund established.— Erik Eiegod's Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land.— Sanguinary Reign of Nikolas.— Institution of Guilds. 
—Contests of rival Factions for the Succession. — Civil War.— 
Division of the Kingdom.— Accession of Valdemar I.-^Power • 
and Ambition of the Romish Clergy.— Warrior Bishops.- De- 
signs of Frederic Barbarossa upon Denmark.— Crusades of 
Valdemar against the Wends.— Destruction of Jomsborg.— 
Foundation of Copenhagen.— Affairs of Norway.— Adventures 
and Reign of Harald Hardrade.— His Invasion of Endand. — 
Progress of Civilization under Olaf Kyrre. — Expedition of 
Magnus against the Scottish Isles.— His Conquests in Ice- 
land- Pilgrimage of Sigurd IV. to Jerusalem.— His 'Adven- 
tures at Constantinople.- Various Pretenders to the Norwe- 
gian Throne.— Long Succession of Civil Wars.— Interposition 
of Cardinal Albano.— Archbishopric of Trondheim establish- 
ed.— Concessions made to the new See.— Affidrs of Sweden. 
—Eztioction of the Dynasty of Stenkill.— Rival Factions of 
the Goths and Swedes.— Treaty of alternate Succession.— 
Progress of Christianity.- Bishop of Upsalamade Primate. — 
The Folkungar usurp the Throne. 

The extensive dominions of Canute the Great were parti- 
tioned among his three sons. HordarKnut, whom he had 
by Queen Emma, was already in possession of Denmark, 
and ought also, by the nuptial contract, to have succeeded to 
the Eoclish crown. But the intrignes of Earl Godwin pro- 
cared the throne of that kingdom for Harald Harefoot, the 
fllegitimate child of Canute by his concubine Alfgiva. A 
short reign of four years left his half-brother Horda-Knut 
undisputed master of tiiie Anglo-Saxon sceptre ; and on his 
death (1042), which was caused by excessive drinking, the 
race of Ethehred were again restored to then: hereditary 
rights in the person of Edward the Confessor. 
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Norway had preyiously been conferred on Srend, Harald's 
elder brother ; but his partial and unjust government pro- 
voked the resentment of the chiefs and Jarls, who tunied 
their eyes towards Magnus, the son of St. Olaf; then an 
exile at the court of the Russian prince Jaroslaf The 
royal youth obeyed the summons, and was received by his 
countiymen 'whh (upen arms. Svend fled to Bounark, 
(1035), where he died the same year. An attempt was 
then made by Horda-Knut to establish his title to the Nor- 
wegian crown, in right of his father's conquest; but he 
found it impossible to enforce his pretensions against the 
valour of Magnus. A compact was therefore concluded 
between them, by which it was stipulated that the survi- 
vor should inherit both kmgdoms. The death of the for- 
mer, with whom ended the old line of Danish kings, se- 
cured to his competitor the undivided sovereignty, which 
was farther ratified by the oaths of twelve chiefs in each 
country, and the choice of the National Assembly held at 
Yiborff. This arrangement, however^ was speedily dis- 
tnrbed by the appearance of a claimant whosO/title mif^t 
be eonffldered preferable, under any fixed rule of hereditary 
succession. That individual was Svend, son of Ulfr Jarl 
by Estritha, sister to Canute the Great -* and with him com- 
menced what is called the second or middle dynasty, whidi 
reigned in Denmark for nearly 300 years. 

The following are the contemporary princes that occa- 
pied the thrones of the three kingdoms from the era of Car 
nute to that pf Yaldemar I. : 

* Ulfr Jarl was assassinated in St Luke's Ohurch at Rot- 
kilde, bjf order of Canute, whose displeasure he had provoked 
by causing young Hotda-Knut to be proclaimed in Denmaik, 
while be was occupied in subduing En^nd. The king dis- 
sembled his resentment, and afterward mvited the Jarl to " a 
great feast,** where a quarrel at a game of chess ensued, which 
ended in an act of murder. ** The monks,'* says Snorre, ** shot 
up dieir church j but thekinff ordered them to open it afain, and 
img a mass, which they did. He then endowed it wito a larsa 
tract of land, which it possesses to this day.**'-Heim8knngIa» 
Saga af Olafi hinom Helga, c. cxlii, czliii. 
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A.l>. 

AreiidSMrithMn..l076 
Barald (Hein) Svend- 

son 1080 

B:natIV.(tbeSaiiu)1086 
Olar(HiiBfer)....1005 

Bflk(Eiegod) IIOS 

Nlkolu SveodMO . 1 1 34 
BrikIV.(Eiiian)..1137 
Erik V. (Lamm).. 1147 

KnulV 1150 

0v«nd(Gntbe)Bm- 

noMoo 1157 

Takleroar L (rar- 

iuuiiedUMGfeat)1183 



MOEWAY* 

Barald Hardrade. . 1000 

Magnus II 1009 

Olaf 111. (Kyrre).. 1093 
Magnus (Barfoed). 1103 

Olaf IV 1110 

EtsteinI 1193 

SigurdI IISO 

Magnus IV. .......1134 

HaraldIV.(Gme).1130 

Sigurd n 1155 

ElsieinIL 1157 

Inge 1 1101 

Hakonm 1103 

Ifagnus V 1180 



StenMll 1000 

Halstan 1090 

IngeI.(tlieQnod).1113 

Philip 1118 

Inge II 1199 

Sverkerl 1155 

SataltErik IJOl 

Chs. 8¥erkeraoa..ll07 
Knut Eriksson.... 1 199 

Sveriier n 1901 

EriklL(Knut8son)19IO 
Jobn 6Teikerson..l393 
Erik ni. (the Stam- 

) 1850 



On the assassmation of his father, the young prince, 
snmamed Estrithson, fonnd an asylum in Sw^en; but 
when Magnus ascended the throne, he presented himself 
at the court of Norway, where he was received with every 
mark of kindness, and appointed Jarl of Jutland, with the 
viceroyalty of Denmark. Svend, on his part, swore fidelity 
to the new monarch on the relics of St. Olaf, and was wel- 
comed with affection by his own countiymen, already pre- 
possessed in his &your by his descent from their hereditary 
sovereigns. But he soon forgot his obligations to his ben- 
e&ctor, and formed a design to appropriate the sceptre to 
himself The national diet, or Yiborg-Ting, gave their 
concurrence, when a cruel civil war ensued between the 
two princ^ which was (mly suspended by an incursion 
into Sleswig of a fonnidable host of pagan Wends, under 
the command of a chief called Regbus. The invaders were 
defeated, and their leader slain in a battle which the Sagas 
describe as the most bloody that had been fought in the 
North since the planting of Christianity. 

Meantime Svend received a new ally in the person of 
Harald Hardrade, the half-brother of St. Olaf. This cele- 
brated hero had just returned frcHU the East, where he 
served as commander of the Yaeringar at Constantinople, 
in the hope of wresting liie Norwegian crown from his 
nephew, by uniting his resources with those of the Danish 
monarch. But this confederacy was soon dissolved and 
their friendship interrupted, by an offer on the part of Mag- 
nus to admit the bold adventurer to an equal share of the 
kingly power in Norway. Before his death, which hap- 
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pened soon e^ter, he declared Harald his suceessor ; aiMl, 
by a singular effort of magnanimity, he expressed a wii^ 
that Svend might continue to reign in Denmark. The lat- 
ter, accordingly, was again saluted with the royal title, and 
confirmed in the sovereignty by the diet of Vibqrg.* 

The ambition of Harald, not content with ruling over his 
own countrymen, sought to reuhite the two kingdoms* 
With this view he directed several predatory exp^litions 
•gainst the coasts of Jutland and the isles of the Danii^ 
Ardiiqielago, whidh he cruelly desolated with fire uid sword* 
These ravages were carried on for several years, until 1^0 
contest was finally terminated in a celebrated naval battle 
fought at the mouth of the River Nissa* The Norwegians, 
on perceiving the superior force of the enemy, would have 
declined the combat, but their intret>id monarch disdained 
to flee. Placing himself on board the Great I^ragim, m the 
centre, he intrusted the command of the right wing to Har 
kon Ivarsson ; the left was composed of the galleys from 
Trondheim. Svend stationed his own ship directly oppo- 
site to that of his antagonist, and took the precaution of 
fastening together many of his smaller vessels with chains, 
to enable them the better to resist the impetuositv of the 
attack. The battle raged with great fury for two days and 
the whole of the intervemng night, when victory declared 
for the Norwegians (A.D. 1064).t 

The escape of the Danes being grievously retarded l^ 
the diaining together of their galleys, their unfortunate 
monarch threw himself in disguise into a small skifif, and, 
rowmg towanb the ship of Hakon, requested to speak with 
the JwA. On demanding his name, the fugitive answered, 
** Vanradr (the friendless) : my life is in your power ; I 
ask it of you as a boon.'' The chief immediately secog- 

* Snorre, Sap af Magnasi Ooda, c vii, uv., zvi., zzz.-zxxvi 
Saj^ af Haraldi Hardrade, c. zviii.->xxviii. Knytlinga Saga, c. 
zziL fiazo, tib. z., c. cccziv<, ccexv. Suhm, Hist, af Danmark, 
torn, iv., p. 84, 158, 159, 171. 

t The Norwegian fleet coDsisted of 150 sail of large vessels, 
while the Danish numbered 300 of various sizes. According to 
Snorie, Harald's ship had thirtyfive benches of rowers ; " its 
prow was adorned with a dragon-head ; the sides an^ stem 
fflowed with burnished gold."-->Saga af Haraldi Hardrade, c 
Ui-lxvi Sufaoii Hist. afDanmaik^ torn, iv., p. 38^-291. 
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nised fha jsnppliant prince, having been fonneriy in his ser- 
riee, and indebted to him for many obligations. Acccnrdmg- 
ly, he was secretly conveyed to the coast of Halland, where 
he found a refuge in the house of one of his own subjectSt 
and a ihend of the generous Jari. As the atta<;hment of 
his peoide had not been impahred by this disaster, Svend 
rea|^)eared soon afterward in Zealand, and was received by 
the inhabitants with open arms. Preparations were made 
fat renewing l^e contest, when Harald wisely determined 
to offer conditions of peace. A treaty was subsequenUy 
concluded between them at Konghella, on the buiks of the 
Gotha, within the Norwegian frontier, by which the son 
of Estritha was expressly recognised as the ri^t^ pos- 
iessor of the Danish throne ; and the boundaries of ilia 
two kingdoms were re-established as they had existed tcom 
time immemorial. 

Scarcely was this pacification ratified, when Svend was 
Induced to equip a fleet destined to join the Saxons and 
Anglo-Danes in England, who had revolted against the 
Normans. The ex^ition, commanded l^ Asbiom Jari, 
entered the Humber, and, forming a junction with the 
Northumbrian insurgents, the rebete marched upon York, 
Which they carried by assault, with a prodigious dan^ter 
of the enemy. William began now to be apprehensive that 
his hard-earned conquest mig^t be wrested from him; and, 
addressinff himself to the avarice of Asbiom, he succeeded 
in persuading him, by the gift of a large treasure, to aban* 
don the enterprise. The traitor returned with, the expedi- 
tion to Denmark, laden with the Norman presents and the 
plunder of the English coasts. But his faithlessness met 
with its appropriate reward ; the fleet, having encountered 
a viplent storm, was swallowed up in the waves, andt 
though he eecsped with his life, he was driven into an ig« 
nominious banishment.* 

* Suhm, Hist, af Daa. torn, iv., p. 300-400. Thierry, Con* 

Si^te d*Angleterre par les Normands, torn, i., p. 391-398. 
▼end's two sons, Harald and Knut, embarked in this ezpedi* 
tion, which consisted of 240 sail, and was joined by Poles, 
Saxons, and Frisians, tempted by the hope of plunder. Arch* 
bishop Aldred of York is said to have died '*of very grief and 
angmsh of mind** at the news of their apwoach, fbraoeeing the 
horrid ravages they were lo comnat. The Minster, with its 
VoL.1.— R 
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• It was in the reign of this prince that the yiplent and 
protracted straggle between the crown and the clergy com- 
menced. Sveml, after the death of his first wife Gunhilda, 
had espoused the Princess Gyda, v^om his queen had by 
her former husband, Emund, king of Sweden, and^ eonse- 
^ently, his own step-daughter. This marriage was con- 
trary to the canons of the Church, and the pretext was 
eagerly seized by th^ Catholic prelates to humble the pride 
of the Danish monarch. Adelbert, archbishdp of Bremen, 
)^monstrated with him upon his heinous offence, and 
menaced him, if he did not repent, with the sword of ex- 
communication. The king, in Ins turn, set the anathema 
at defiance, and threatened to attack Hamb\u'g ; but the 
primate remained inflexible, until the royal ofifender, moTed 
by letters firom the pope, consented to divorce his relative. 
I)eeply mortified at this triumph of the haughty church- 
man, he sought to avenge himself by obtaining firom the 
successor of St. Peter the establishment of an arehiepis<- 
copal see in Denmark, so as to render his dominions inde- 
pendent of Adelbert, whose jimsdiction, as papal legate, 
extended over the three Northern kingdoms. 

This threatened loss of power and revenue induced the 
prelate to sooth the wounded feelings of th^ monarch by 
flatteiy and rich presents ; and, when the storm of resent- 
ment had subsided, he ventured to wait upon his majesty 
in person at Sleswig, where he entertained him with mag- 
nificent festivals which lasted for eight days, and even en- 
gaged him to form an alliance with the Emperor Henry 
lY. of the Franconian line, who was then involved in war 
with the Duke of Saxony. Induced by the promise of 
sharing the spoils of the vanquished Ssaons, Svend readify 
gave Ins co-operation, and ascended the Elbe with a pow- 
erful armament ; but the project was defeated by the dis- 
sensions of his own troops, who refused to attack a people 
v^om they regarded as their ancient friends, and the bid- 
Wark that had secured Denmai^k against the ambitious de- 

fiunoas tibrary, was consumed ; the whole country between that 
city and Durham waa left without a ainsle habitation, and re- 
mained a desert for a century afterward. Svend equipped a 
second expedition under bis son Knut ; but, though he entered 
the Thames, he did not venture to land.— Saxon .Chron., p. 273- 
881. Holbcarg,tom.i.,p. 181. 
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signs of the German amperors, who, ever since the days 
of Charlemagne, had been constantly endeayonring to ex- 
tend their northern frontier.* 

Another untoward accident occurred, which agiin 
brought Svend mto hostile collision with the Church. The 
ArcU»ish(^ of Bremen had appointed to the see of Roskilde 
one of his clerks, named WiUiam, an Anglo-Saxon ecclesi- 
astic, who had been chancellor or secretary to Canute the 
Great. For thirty years he presided over that diocese, and 
won the affections of all, not more by his fervent zeal than 
^ his eminent virtues and his extraordinary learning, which 
to an ignorant peofde appeared so far beyond human at- 
tainment that he acquired the reputation of a wizard, a 
sort of distinction which was not reckoned incompatible 
with his spiritual gifts. The king, by whom he was highly 
esteemed, had invited all hi^ '' chief men'' to a great feast 
in that capital, at which some of the courtiers, heated with 
wine, indulged themselves in coarse and indecent jests at 
the sovereign's expense. On learning the fact next morn- 
ing, he ordered them to be assassinated, while engaged in 
their devotions in the church of St. Luke, or the Holy 
Trinity, the. same whidi had been stained by the murder 
ofhis&therUlfr JarL 

On the following day, while the bishop was celebrating 
mass, the king presented hiiAself to participate in the ser- 
vice, but the indignant prelate met him at the porch, and, 
placing his crosier across the door, he forbade him to enter 
the sanctuary which he had defiled with sacrilegious blood ; 
** calling bim not king, but homicide,'* and commanding him 
to retire. The royal attendants drew their swords, but 
they were ordered by their master to sheathe their weap- 
mis. Returning to the palace, he took off his robes of 
state, clothed hunself in &e gart) of a penitent, and repair- 
ed to the church barefoot^, to supplicate forgiveness. 
The service had already commenced, the ** Kyrie eleeison** 
was chanted, and the *^ Gloria" about to be sung, when the 
bishop was informed that the king waited without, lying 
prostrate on the ground at the door. The sympathizing^ 
prelate instantly left the altar, raised the supplicant, salu- 

* Adam. Brem., Hist. Eccles^ lib. iii, c. ziL 8ahm, Hist 
af Dan., torn, iv., p, 406-411. 
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ted him with the Jdss of peace, gave him his benedietioi^ 
anul deoied him to resmne his royal habiliments. At the 
end of three days the monarch retomed to the Cathedral, 
took his usual seat, and, after the heralds had commanded 
silence, he confessed his fault before the assembled multi- 
tude, and received firom the bishop plenary indulgence. By 
way of farther expiation, he afterward endowed the drarch 
wiUi one of the regal domains in Zealand. This homiliar 
ting incident, far from disturtoig, served rather to cement, 
the friendship previously subsisting between them.* 

Among other learned churchmen who were admitted into 
the society and confidence of the king« were Svend Nord* 
bagge, and Adam of Bremen, who visited Denmaric dming 
this reign. The former, a Norwegian by birth, succeeded 
William in the. see of Koskilde, and had conciliated th^ 
royal favour by his intimate knowledge of the Norse Ian* 
goaffi and literature.t The other distinguished ecclesiastic 
praises in no veiy measured termr the affability, eloquence, 
and erudition of the Danish monarch, who communicated to 
him orally all that he relates respecting the early history of 
the North, and which he had probably derived from the 
Icelandio skalds residing at his court. His bountiful pat- 
ronage of the Church might perhaps have been sufficient to 
secure him the favourable opinion of the clergy, but tiieir 
ai^ause has been echoed by the voice both of native and 
foreign annalists ; and if due allowance be made for the 
condition of society in that age, their suffirages may per- 

* Saxo, lib. XL, p. 32&-330. Munter. Kirchen^eschichte, 
torn, ii., p. 266. The Cathedral of Roskilde^ the bunal-place oi 
the Danuh kings, was originallv built by Bishop William. 

t Tfais ecclesiastic's knowledge of Latin must have been hut 
bdifforent, if we may credit a jest recorded of him. Being em- 
ployed one day to read mass before the king, some of his clerical 
orothren, who envied his isTOur at court and wished to expose 
his ignorance, contrived to erase from the mass-book the two 
first letters of the word/omuZum in the supplication for his ma- 
jesty, ^he worthy Norwegian, not aware of the trick, chanted 
aloud **J)eusmrotfg(amulumswmL** The king's attention was 
drawn to this ludicrous blander b]r the smiles of the assistants, 
and, having discovered the imposition that had been practised, 
he sent Nordbagge to study at Bologna, from whence be return- 
ed *< a learned cterk,'' and was svenged on his adversaries by 
being made bishop of Roskilde.— Saxo, lib. xi., p. 325. 
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liaps be regarded as confirmed by the impartial judgment 
of posterity. 

This prince died of a fever in Jutland, and was buried 
in the Cathedral of Roekilde. He erected four Danish 
Hshoprics ; namely, Lund and Dalby in Scania, and Y iborg 
and Borghem in Jutland. " In this reign,'' says Adam of 
Bremen, ** the pagan inhabitants of Bornhohn were first 
eonverted to Cluristianity by Bishop Egino. The islanders 
broke in pieces the image of the goddess Frigga, which 
was held in great honour by them ; and cast all theur 
wealth at the feet of the good prelate, which he refused to 
leceive, but persuaded them to devote it to the building of 
places of worship, and the redemption of captives, who 
abounded in those parts." The island of Fionia, according 
to this ecclesiastic, had one hundred parish churches, and 
Zealand a hundred and fifty. Sleswig, lUbe) and Aarhuus 
were each the capital of an episcopal see.* 
- By his various wives and concubines, Svend had a nu- 
merous progeny, consistmg of two dau^ters and thirteen 
sons, five of whom succeeded him in the following order : 
1. Harald; 2. Knut; 3. Olaf ; 4. Erik; 5. Nikolas or Ni- 
els. This order, which set aside the lineal descendants of 
the elder brothers in favour of the younger, was the re- 
sult, according to some authors, of special arrangement ; 
but the Knytiinga Saga expressly says, it was in conformity 
with the ** old law." A contest for the vacant sceptre im- 
mediately arose between Harald and Knut, who had been 
recommended by the father to the choice of the nation in 
preference to his eldest son. But the claims of the former 
ultimately prevailed. His competitor was aiq;)eased by be- 
ing created Jarl of Zealand, with a commission to guard 
tiie island from the ravages of pirates, and a promise, 
should he survive his brother, of being raised to the 
throne.t 

♦ Adam. Brem., De Situ Dan. "Among the islands," says 
this author, " possessed by the Swedes, is Courland, inhabited 
hj a cruel race of idolaters and magicians, with a celebrated ora- 
cle Tisited by the remotest tribes. A Christian church, with an 
emporium of merchants, is now established there by the foster^ 
ing care of the Danish kmg. Estland is also inhabited by idola- 
ters, who worship birds and beasts." 

t Knytiinga Saga, c zxvl, xxiv. Sazo, lib. zi., 332. Suhm, 



torn, iv., p. 570-682. 
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The shoit reigii of this monaroh wm dittiiiKQished bf 
nothing remarkable^ except a law by which the judicial 
oombat was abolAhCNl, and the oaths of cimiimrgators eab' 
stituted in place of the solemn declaration of the accused. 
Saxo tdls us that this law of Harald was repealed under 
Svend Orathe) who re-established the trial by battle ; but the 
latter could not have lon^. subsisted- as a positiTe legal in^ 
stitution, since no traces of it are to be found in the writteon 
laws of Denmark subsequently to tiiis period. The i^ao* 
tioe of duelling) indeed, existed among the Danish nobility 
throughout the Middle Ag^, until pitohibited by Christiaa 
lY. hi 1618. The death of this prince, who obtained the 
surname of Hein (the Qentle), left Knut undisputed heir to 
the crown, and his election was accordingly confirmed by 
the voice ofthe pebple assembled in the different districts.* 

The new king conferred on his younger brother Erik the 
Jarldom of Zedand, and created Olaf duke of Sleswig; 
thus setting the first examine of serering the latter prov- 
ince fh>m the tmited kingdom, as an appanage for one of 
the princes of the royal house. He maide several expedi- 
tions against the pagan rovers on the eastern shores of the 
Baltic, and ctmmell^ them to desist from their piratical 
incursions on &e coast of Denmark. The solicitations 
of the discontented Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes, who 
sought to throw off the Norman yoke, induced Knut to 
equip a formidable expedition against WiUiam of England^ 
in conjunctton with Count Robert of Flanders (whose 
daughter Adela he had espoused) and Olaf Haraldson king 
of Norway. A numerous fleet of nearly a thousand sail 
was collected at Liim Fiord, but the project was defeated, 
chiefly through the secret intrigues of the English monarch 
with the nobles and other grandees engaged in the exp^- 
dition. The mutinous troops disbanded, and the aujoli- 
aries from Norway wpre sent badt to their own country ; 

* Ths KsftUnga Saga relates, that the peasants of Halland 
and Scania itefused to supply Knot with horses on his journey, 
or to submit to any imposts except such as were authorized by 
the old law. Tm king threatened to retaliate, by prohibiting 
them from fishing in the Sound, and pasturing their herds ot 
■wine hi the extensive forests belonging to the crown ; *' where- 
upon the Lands-Ting consented to all tb» king's demands."— 
Czxviii. 
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While Knot punished the defection of his refinclory snh* 
jects with heaty peooniaiy fines^ which he offered to com- 
mote into payment of tithes f<Mr the clergy. 

The att^pt to enforce these obnozions measures pro* 
dnced a general rising in Jutland, at the head of which was 
Asbiom JarL The king fled with his wife and children 
into Fionia, and sought an asylum in the church <^ St Al- 
bans at Odensee, witii two of his brothers, Erik and Ben- 
edict. The sacred edifice Was attacked by a funons mul- 
titude, who put all to the sword ; and Knut received his 
deathwound from a lance thrust in at the window. The 
gratitude of the clergy, in whose cause he perished, con- 
ferred on him the titte of saint and the honour <^ martyr- 
dem. He was long viewed as the prot(Mnartyr of Den- 
inark, a distinction which he owed less to the sanctity of 
his life than to his munificent patronage of the Church.f 
Olaf, the king's brother, then a prisoner at the court of 
Flanders for his alleged misconduct in thwarting the late 
expedition, was redeemed from captivity by the prcmiise of 
a large sum of money, the payment of which was guaran- 
tied by hostages. In electing him to the throne, the Danes 
entirely disregarded the hereditary pretensions of Kail, the 
inftn^ son of St. Knut, who, with his widowed mother, had 
taken shelter in his native country. During the whciie of 
this reign the Idngdom was almost constant^ afflicted with 
a desolating famine, attributed by a superstitious age to the 
vengeance of Heaven for the murder of the late kmg ; and 
from this circumstance is derived the appellation of Hun- 
ger, or the Famished, which history has tqipended to the 
name of Olaf. 

Erik, sumamed the Good (Eiegod), next ascended the 

* Knytllaga San, c. zll-xliii. S«zo, h'b. zi., p. 338-341. 
Antia. Celto-Scand., p. 226. Knat first admitted the clergy at 
members of his priTy council, but not to the national diet, at hat 
commonly beei» supposed. He also exempted them from the 
secular jurisdiction, and distinguished them by his confidence 
and favour. His life was written by .£lnothas, an Anglo-Sazon 
moni from Canterbury, in the reign of his brother Nikolas, at 
whose intercession he was canonised. It is probable ^inothos 
brought with him the relics of St. Albanus, which were sent in 
1 109 from England, and deposited in the church of Od en se e , 
«f here Knot was dain.— Script Rer. Dan., torn, iit, p. 387* 
JBuhm, Hist, torn, if., p. 703. 
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throne, and macle several successful espeditions against 
the Wends, who continued to infest the coasts of the Bal- 
tic. These sea-rov^te had once more returned to their <dd 
haunt of Jomsborg, which was again destroyed by the 
Danes. According to Saxo, this monarch conceded to his 
people the right of making reprisals for the aggressions of 
these purates, without the intervention of the royal author- 
ity, which the laws had previously rendered necessary. 
He was also instrumental in accomplishing a consideraU& 
change ia the ecclesiastical polity of the North, by ohtaii^ 
ing ^om Pascal II., whom he visited at Rome, a bull 
erecting Lund into an archbishopric, the first dignitary of 
which was Adzeir, a descendant of the notorious Palnatoke. 
His jurisdiction extended over Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the Faroe Isles, Iceland, Greenland, Yinland, and 
the Hebrides. The new see soon rivalled in power the ill-, 
defined and precarious authority of the monarchs by whose 
prodigal bounty it was richly endowed ; the haughty prd- 
ates maintained a numerous court, equalling in magnifi- 
cence and splendour that of royalty itself They not only 
usurped the right of coining money, but erected strong for- 
tresses and castles, levied troops, and were constantly ac- 
companied by a large retinue of military attendants. They 
' claimed for their vassals a complete exemption from the 
tempond jurisdiction, and in war led their retainers ia 
person, not only against the enemies of the kingdom, but 
often against the king himself* 

In the seventh year of his reign, Erik adopted suddenly 
the resolution of making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. ^ Saxo 
relates a questionable story of the circumstances that M 
to this determination, as being a penance for an involun- 
tary homicide committed in a momentary phrensy caused 
by the influence of music. His subjects reasoned with 
him on the folly of a self-inflicted exile for an unintentional 
offence, and offered the third part of their goods to release 
him from the performance of his rash oath ; hit he remain- 
ed inflexible, and set forth on his journey, accompanied 
with a numerous suite of military and other retainers. At 
tlM gates of the cities through which he passed he was 

* Saxo, lib. xii., p. 351. Knytlinga Saga, c. Izxz. Hunter, 
Kirehengeschichtd, torn, ii., p. 78-91, 273-284. 
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met by processions of monks, carrying the hafy relics^ and 
mrokmg the blessing of Hearen upon his enterprise. 

On reaching Constantinople, the emperor, Alexins Com* 
neans, at first hesitated to admit him and his train within 
the walls of his capital, lest the presence of their coontry- 
men might shake the fidelity of the Y aeringar ; but, finding 
his apprehensions were groundless, he honoured the North- 
em prince with a public entrance and a magnificent festi- 
yal, at which he bestowed rich presents on his followers. 
Besides, he offered him the choice of games to be celebra- 
ted in the Hippodrome, or a liberal donation of gold. Erik 
preferred the money, having already incurred great expen- 
ses on his Jouhiey ; and, being fimiished witti ships and 
proriMons from his liberal host, he sailed from the Bos- 
phorus, but expired <^ a pestilential fever soon after his 
arrival in Cyprus, the intelligence of which did not reach 
Denmark nntil nearly two years after his death. He left 
a number of children, but their claims gave way to that of 
his brother Nikohis.* 

The long rei^ ojf tlue prince wa» marked by the calam- 
ities of domestic dissension and foreign invasion, the con- 
sequence i^his weak character, and the unsettled state of 
society in that uncivilized age. Knut Lavard, one of the 
sons of the late monarch, had been created hy his fiither 
Duke of Sleswig ; and afterward became, by some means 
not explained, Kmg of the Obotrites, or western tribe of 
the Slavonic nation. This accession of power kindled the 
jealousy of his uncle Nikolas, whose imagination repre- 
sented him as a dangerous co^^>etitor for the Danish 
throne. But he was soon reUeved from his ai^nr^nsions 
by the treachery of his son Magnus, who waylaid his un- 
suspecting cousin ina wood, on his return from celebrating 
the Clnristmas festival at Roskilde (A.D. 1129), and cruelly 
assassmated him, with the aid of a sdect band of conspir- 
ators, t A storm of indignation arose, from whidi Magnus 

* Suhm. Hist., torn, v., p. 97-132. The Knytlinga Saga says, 
*<Erik was a wise man and a good clerk ; he understood many 
tongues, was an exact dispenser of justice and obsenrer ot 6od*8 
law : a terror to thieves and pirates, whom he punished with 
cruel torments."— C. Ixxiii. 

t His body was privately interred at EinjSSted. TraditioQ 
adds that a crystal fountain, long celebrated for its healing tir- 
tues, burst from the spot where the royal blood was shed. 
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saTed himself by fleeing into Sweden ; but the people, ex- 
asperated to fiiiy by seeing the bloody garments exhibited 
in the assembly of the Lands-Ting, solemnly declared that 
Nikolas, by his perjuries and other crimes, had forfeited 
the throne, which they accordingly bestowed on Erik Emun* 
brother of the murder^ Knnt Lavard. • 

The pretensions of the new king were at first supported 
by the Emperor Lothaire, who invaded Denmark with a 
powerful host, but was arrested in his progress by the fo* 
mous rampart of the Dannewerke. The civil war between 
these rivad princes continued with various success, utitil 
Nikolas, with the view of purchasing the aid of Lothaire, 
made him a present of 4000 marks of .gold, and consented 
to hold his kiiigdom as a fief of the empire. He equipped 
a fleet for the invasion of Scania, in which he was accom- 
panied by six prelates from Zealand and Jutland. The 
Archbishop of Lund adhered to the opposite party, and 
took the field with his suflSragans and other church-vassaUi. 

The two armies met at Fodvig. Before coming to ac-. 
tion thqy confessed their sins, received ^bsoltition from tiie 
attendant priests, and were exhorted by their ghostly com- 
manders to fight manfiilly, as cowards could receive no 
favour either in this world or the next. The combat was 
fiercely maintained, until the six bishops of Zealand were 
dain. The king himself, having received a slight wound, 
fled from the field, and his example was followed by others ; 
but Magnus, who had mingled everywhere in the thickest 
of the fight, bravely contested the victory, until Sigurd, 
who led the van, perceiving that the day was lost, threw 
away the royal banner, and, snatching up Nikcdas in his 
arms, bore him off towards the shore. The fugitive was 
pursued, and his retreat to the ships cut off by Erik, who 
renewed the battle and completed his triumph 'by the 
laughter of Magnus and Sigurd. The king himself e»> 
cap^ and took refuge in the city of Sleswig, where he 
was discovered and slain by a member of one of those 
guildries to which Knut Lavard belonged, and whose asso- 
ciates were bound by oath to avenge the death of a brother.* 

These municipal corporations are curiously illustrative 

* Knytlinga Sagas c. Uxziil-zcnii. Subm, Hist, af Dan^ 
torn, v., p. 133^00. 
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Off the state of society and maimers in those times. They 
tirere of various kinds, and derived their origin from simi- 
lar institutions which prevailed in the kingdoms of the 
North long before their conversion to Christianity. Such 
was the brotherhood m arms formed between two' or morq 
. warriors of the heroic age for mutual protection and re- 
Tenge. Similar associations were subsequently estabhshed 
imder the sanction of the Church, for the promotion of 
friendship, hospitah^, and personal defence, in the absence 
of that security which, in more civiUzed countries, is de- 
rived from laws and. magistrates. The change of religion 
produced a corresponding alteration of usages, adapted to 
the new ideas introduced with the Romish faith. ^ The old 
drinking-horns employed in the convivial meetings of these 
fraternities were no longer dedicated to Odin and Thor, 
but to Christ, the Virgin, and the Catholicsaiiits. 

The most remarkable of these guild companies were^ 
called "Knud's Gilder," in commemoration of St. Knut 
the martyr-king. They were royal foundations, regulated 
by statutes having the force of laws ; and their members 
were separated from the rest of society as a kind of privi- 
leged class, wliich afterward merged m the municipal cor- 
porations 6f the kingdom^ Thus it was provided by their 
regulations that " if a man not .belonging to the fraternity 
slay a brother, ^and is unable to pay lu& weregeld, or price 
of forty marksy he shall answer it life for life ; a brother 
who slays a brother €iba&, pay forty marks to the heirs of 
the deceased, three marks as a fine to the guild, and be ex- 
pdled the company." One member could not bear testi- 
mony against another in any court of the land ; but be was 
bound, when called upon, to maintain his cause as a com- 
purgator. If one of them slew a stranger, all the rest were 
bound to aid his escape by any means in their power, and 
to contribute to the payment of his fine if he was unable 
to discharge it himself. If a member was at hand when a 
toother was slain, and did. not render him aid, his puntsh- 
ment was expulsion from the association. - 

Erik Emun, who succeeded to the vacant throne, com- 
menced his reign of blood by putting to death his brother 
Harald and all his children, except one son, Olaf, who fled 
to Sweden. Having thus extirpated the rival claimants to 
the crown, he undertook a crusade against the pagan 
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Wends in &e isle of Rngen, and laid siege to their eapftid^ 
Arccma, where the^God of Light, the principal natumal 
deity of the Slavonic tribes, was worshipped in a magni&« 
cent temple with costly and complicated rites. Their ciQr 
being taken, the heathens were compelled to abandon their 
snperstitions, to submit to the ceremony of baptism, to re- 
noonce their piratical habits, and accept a CadioUc bishop. 
Bat the Danish forces were no sooner withdrawn than 
they expelled the prelate and relapsed into idolatry. Short- 
ly after returning from this expedition^ £nk was slain 8t 
Ribe, while attending the Herreds-Ting, by a Jutland chae^ 
tain named Sorte Plog, vthcme father or brother had been 
put to death by the king's order, for having spc^en against 
him in the National Assembly.* 

There were now three surviying princes descended from 
Svend Estrithsony whose pretensions to the succession 
drrided the kingdom into riyal factions. These were Knut, 
the son of Magnus ; Srend, a natural son of the late mon* 
arch; and Valdemar, son of Knut Lavard. The latter 
prince Was endeared to the nation by the popularity of his 
Other's memory ; but his extreme youth induced them to 
make choice of Erik, grandson of Erik Eiegod, by his 



lis mild and gentle rale, which gave hhn the surname 
of the Lamb, was disturbed by &e conflicting claims of 
Olaf, the only sunrivHig son of Harald, who now returned 
from Sweden to demand the crown, to which, by the ordi- 
nary roles of hereditary right, he was unquestionably en- 
titled, his father being the eldest sOn of Erik Eiegod. This 
dispute kindled a ftirious war in Scania, ndiidi was termi- 
mted l^ a dedsive battle, where Olaf was defeated and 
slain. An unfortunate expedition which Erik undertook 
against the Wend pirates seems to have disgusted him 
with the ibnctions of royalty, as he soon afterward abdi- 

* The sisaasii) had cherished his desire of rerenge from boy- 
hood, bat 80 far <hs8erobled the paasioo at to serve the kiog m 
the wars. Before committijig the murder he bad the Mcrament 
administered to him by a priest, whom he threatened to kill if he 
refused him the consolations of religion. He estaped in the 
confusion without being known, and afterward became ** a re- 
nowned chieftain."— Knytlinga Sags, c. zciz.Hriil Sazo, lib. 
aiT^ p. 939-391. 
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eated the throne and retired to a monastery at Odensee, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. 

On the termination of his pacific, but feeble and inglori- 
ous reign, the kingdom was once more distracted by the 
contentions originatmg in the choice of a successor from 
among the surriving descendants of Estrithson. Svend 
Grathe, natural son of Erik Emun, was elected in the 
Lands-Ting of Scania and Zealand, while the people of 
Jutland declared for Knut, the son of Magnus. A bloody 
civil war was the consequence of these dissensions, which, 
Biter a duration of several years, were for a. short time 
suspended by a mandate from Pope Eugenius TIL, to fit 
out an armament against the various Slavonic tribes who 
ravaged the coasts of the Baltic from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Elbe. Bishop Adzer conunanded the expedition, 
but it terminated in disaster and defeat. 

The flames of intestine war between the two competing 
princes now burst out afresh ; a great battle was fought 
near Viborg, in which the youthful valour and prudence of 
Valdemar shone conspicuously ; and the hopes of the Jut- 
land party were almost completely extinguished m the de- 
cisive victory obtained by Svend over his rival. Knut wa» 
compelled to flee, first into Sweden, and thence to Bremen, 
where the archbishop, out of revenge against the Danes 
for throwing off his ecclesiastical authority, supphed him 
with fresh succours. At the head of these auiqharies he 
made a sudden irruption into Jutland and attacked Sv^id, 
who threw himself into the castle of Viborg, where he wa« 
likely to have been reduced by famine but for the prompt 
r^ef afforded by Valdemar. The besiegers were entirely 
routed, and Knut, being again driven from the kingdom, 
found a temporary as]^um at the court of the Emperor 
Conrad III. 

The Wendish pirates still continued their barbarous in- 
roads upon the coasts and islands of Denmark. Itiey 
plunder^ or burned the towns, massacred Or made slaves 
of the inhabitants, and even took permanent possession of 
Tarious places, which they fortified and planted with garri- 
sons. Finding no adequate protection against these merci- 
'less bandits in their feeble and distract^ government, the 
people entered into voluntary associations for their own de- 
fence, which were consecrated by the sanctity of lehgUNis 
Vol. L-S 
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obligatioiis. The most important of tiieee maritime frater- 
nities was established at Roskilde, then a flourishing sesk 
port, where the principal naval equipments of the kingdom 
were fitted out ; and although tl^y never possessed more 
than twenty-two cruisers, they captured at different times 
not less than eighly-two vessels from the pagan freeboot- 
ers.* 

Frederic Baibarossa, who had succeeded Conrad IH^ 
sought to take advantage of the calamitous state of Den- 
mane, to attach it to the imperial throne by the ties of 
feudal dependance. Knut having implored his aid and pro- 
tection upon condition of becoming a vassal of the empire, 
that craf^ monarch invited Svend to his court, under pre- 
text of mediating between the rival claimants for the Dan- 
ish throne ; and on his appearing with Prince Yaldemar^t 
Merseburg, the emperor proposed to him to grant the island 
€i Zealand to Knut in lieu of all his pretensions, and, at the 
same time, to have himself acknowledged as Uege lord of 
Denmark. Svend afl!ected to comply ; but, on returning 
to the North, he solemnly protested against the validity of 
tfaia act of constrained submission, and refrised to dehver 
to his rival the promised fief of Zealand. Valdemar, who 
had guarantied the compact, at length succeeded in per- 
suading him to substitute certain other smaller grants for 
the stipulated cession of that island, by which means 
peace was restored, and the sovereign freed from a trouble- 
some competitor. 

The misfortunes of Svend did not terminate with the ad- 
justment of this contest. He rendered himself odious to 
his people by exchanging the manners and dress of his na- 
tive countiy for those of Oermany ; and he provoked the 
Scanians to insurrection by engaging in an unsuccessfrd 
war with Sweden. To punish their revolt, he laid waste 
the whple province, and put to death one of their most dis- 
tinguished chieftains named Toke, who had been instru- 
mental in saving his life by rescuing him from the farj of 
the pic^ulace. By this impoUtio severity Svend completely 
lost the hearts of the nation, and saw himself abandoned 

* Saxo details the regulations which these freebooters bound 
themselves to Observe in their cruises, respecting their disci- 
pline, their cargoes, the subdivision of the plunder, dec— Uh. 
»v.,p.40e. 
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Iff hiB friend Yaldemari who joined the paf^ of his an^ 
tegonist, and even espoused the Princess Sophia, half-sistor 
to Knut, a union which tended more firmly to cement the 
new alliance. 

The exasperated Danes now rose in arms against their 
king, who endeavoured in vain to circumvent his enemies 
by pe^dious wiles and stratagems. The two alUed princes 
iUtacked and defeated him In Zealand ; after which he 
was once more driven into exile, and compelled to so^di 
aid from the Duke of Saxony, the Archbishop of Bremen, 
and even the ferocious Wends, whom he ui^ged to invade 
the country. During his absence, Knut and Valdemar had 
openly assumed the regal title, and were universally ac- 
Imowledged by the people ; but, to avoid the efiusion of 
blood, by the advice of *< the wisest men in Denmark," they 
agreed that the kingdom should be divided into three parts, 
and a separate portion assigned to each. This pacification, 
by which Svend obtained Scania and its dependencies, 
Knut the Danish isles, and Valdemar Jutland and Sleswig, 
was coidrmed by the solemn sanctions of religion. ** iUI 
the kings sware by God, and everything most holy, to keep 
this 'Covenant, and that whoever iBhoSd break the same 
should be excommunicated by the pope, the bishops, and 
an learned men.*' 

Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty, Svend 
invited his royal copartners to celebrate their reconciliation 
by a public festivd at Roskilde. The banquet was pro- 
longed untU the evening of the third day, when Ditlief, one 
of the king's Uegemen, retired ; upon a given signal, the 
lights were instantly put out, and 1ii6guar& rushed in with 
the traitor at their head. The unfortunate Knut had his 
scun cloven asunder by the battle-axe of Ditlief; but Val- 
demar, young and active, defended himself with the great- 
est intrepidity, and, although wounded, he struggled with 
the assassin, threw him to the ground, and fledfrom the 
scene of daughter, untU he reached a village at some dis- 
tance, where he was joined by his friend Absalon, after- 
ward the famcHis Archbishop of Lund. After wai^eiing 
for a considerable time. among the woods and mardies of 
Zealand, they found means to cross the two Belts to Jut- 
land, where Vaklemar convoked the national oouhcil, iM 
them the story of his wrongs, and exhibited his wounds as 
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eTidence of the emd treatment he had experienced at tha 
hands of his perfidious rival. The recital inflamed the 
popular indignation to the utmost fury, and drew forth an 
immediate resolution to arm in his defence. 

This intdligence being oonveyed to Svend, he passed 
into Jutland in the hope of taking his enemy by surprise. 
Several sharp skirmishes ensued, in which Valdemar sus- 
tained his weU-eamed reputation for prudence and valour. 
At length a decisive engagement was fought near Yiborg^ 
in which the Danish host was totally defeated and dis- 
persed. The king attempted to make his escape on horse- 
back, but was entangled in a marsh ; and, finding it impos- 
sible to proceed on foot, he threw himself, overcome witii 
fatigue and the weight of his armour, at the foot of a ttee^ 
where he was discovered and slain by his pursuers. Tlie 
regicide Ditlief was taken prisoner, and instantly led to 
execution. Valdemar magnanimously spared the lives of 
the rest of the conspirators, but banished them from the 
kingdom, with the promise, however, of being restored at 
some future period, should the friends of the murdered 
]Bjiut consent to their return. He conferred honours and 
laiMls on Magnus, son of Erik the Lamb, though a warm 
t^BM^rent to the faction of Svend ; thus endeavouring, liy 
acts of mildness and clemency, to bury in oblivion the wil4 
scenes of crime, disorder, and misrule which had so lon^ 
distract^ the country.* 

This prince, on whom history has conferred the epithet 
of the Great, succeeded at the early age of twenty-six to 
a kingdom wasted by civil war and the piratical incursions 
of the Wends, aided by other barbarous tribes who had es- 
tablished themselves in many strongholds of the Banish 
isles. During the interval of more than a century which 
had elapsed from the reign of Svend Estrithson, a gradual 
change in the constitution of the government hc^ been 
efi^cted by the growing power of the Romish clergy. Thq 
plates were generally selected from the princip|al families 
of the aristocracy ; but th^ wero military chieftains as 
weQ as ministers of rolkion ; and the scanty learning of 
the age was entirdy connned to them, or their dependanta 
the monks. 

« 8axo» lib. ziv., p^ 406-43a Koytlinga Saga, e. cix.-crriU. 
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In throwing off the jurisdiction of the German ardiMsh- 
opa» and establishing the see of Lund, the Danish monaichs 
had raised up an authority within the kingdom which soon 
came to rival their own. Adzer, the first primate, was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Eskill, who had studied at Hilde- 
sheim, then one of the most celebrated schools in Gennany. 
On leaving that university, he was made first a canon of 
the Cathedral at Lund, afterward bishop of Roskilde, and 
lastly metropolitan of the three Northern kingdoms. Da- 
ring his administration of the diocese of Ze^and he had 
be^nne invdved in a bitter controversy with Erik Emun 
respecting certain claims of the Church, which were op- 
posed by that monarch. The adventurous prelate levied 
war against his sovereign, but was finally overcome by a 
strong naval force, and pardoned on his submission and 
paying a fine of twenty pounds of gold. In the reign of 
Enk's snccessor he was elevated to the archiepiscopal 
chair of Lund: and during the civil war between Erik 
Lamm and Olaf Haraldson, he remained faithfiil to his law« 
fill prince, was e^Ued from his see, but restored on the 
triumph of the king's party. In the contest that subse- 
quently arose from the jarring claims of Svend Grathe and 
Knut the son of Magnus, Esldn adhered to the former, but 
afterward took up arms in favour of his competitor, until 
he was made prisoner, and released by the intercession of 
the nobles, with many of whom he was connected by the 
ties of consanguinity. 

During the remainder of that reign he continued his al« 
legiance to Svend ; but an apparently trifling circumstance 
involved him in an open rapture with Valdemar, origina- 
ting in the schism which divided the Roimsh Church on 
the death of Pope Adrian IV. The primate adhered to the 
party of Alexander, while the king embraced the interest 
of Victor, the rival pontiff, who was also supported by 
Frederic Barbarossa. Absalon, who then filled the see of 
Roskilde, was excommunicated for refusing to concur in 
the violent measures adopted by his primate ; the conse- 
qnence of which was an active war with Valdemar, who 
espoused the cause of his friend. The haughty archbishop 
was compelled to flee into Sweden, leaving a body of mil- 
itary retainers in one of his strong fastnesses in Zealand, 
y/fbii^ was attained and taken by the royalists ; but heaf- 
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terward olrtained pardon upon making his hmnble m&aoB- 
aion, and rendering bade some of the rich possessions wbich 
the lavish bounty of former kings had granted to the see 
of Lund. In the course of a few years this primate abdi« 
cated the mitre» and retired to the abbey of Clairvaux in 
France, where he died. He was a strenuous advocate of 
his order, having founded a school for <;lerical instruction 
attached to his cathedral, and endowed cloisters fiUed 
with various orders of monks in different parts of his ex- 
tensive diocese.* 

His successor was Absalon, whose Danish name of Axel 
was thus Latinized according to the fashion of the age ; 
and to this high dignity he was appointed at cmce by the 
authority of the pppe, the commands of the king, ana the 
voice of the people. This eminent^ individual was bom 
(A.D. 1128) near Soroe, in Zealand, and belonged to the 
same illustrious stock which had produced so many distin- 
guished inrelates.and warriors, being descended from the 
famous '. chief ^ the Jomsvikingr, Palnatoke, on the fa- 
ther's side, 2iA on the mother's from St. Knut, the son of 
Svend Estrithson. 

In assuming the episcopal crosier, Absalon did not lay 
down the sword which he had so often drawn to chastise 
the Wendish pu'ates, the bitter enemies of his religion and 
his country. In this warfare his duties were o( a nature 
which may excite a smile' in churchmen of the present day. 
Laying aside the pomp of office, and leaving his palace to 
moulder in decay, he erected upon the shores of his insu- 
lar diocese rude huts of bon^ and turf, where he watch- 
ed night and day, guarding his flock like a true shepherd 
from the inroads of the heathen wolves. Even in the dead 
of winter he cruised along the coasts to intercept the sea> 
rovers, ai^d was often summoned fh)tn the altar while per- 
forming divine service, to march against these harassing 
invaders. In one instance, it is recorded, that when pre- 
paring to oelebrate Palm Sunday, information was brou^ 
him that a formidable band of Wends had landed in the 
neighbourhood, and were laying waste the country. The 
wariike primate hastily armed his " house-caries," choris- 
(ers, and other church vassals, with as many of the peas* 

• Mutter, Kiichsngeschichtea torn. iL» p. 885-3ia 
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aotrytiB he could collect, and» makiiig a sudden onset upon 
the enemy, he drore them back to their ships with greaX 
disorder and destruction. In the council of the nation, hk 
wisdom and eloquence often swayed the decision of that 
popular assembly, which was too frequently oYerawed by 
the factious yiolence of the turbulent aristocracy. 

The great papal schism which then divided the CluriiBtian 
world induced Frederic Barbarossa to attempt to make thtf 
dissension the instrument of his own ambitious views. 
For this puipoee he invited Valdemar to a personal con- 
ference at St. Jean de Laone, under pretext of consulting 
with him on the means of allaying that unfortunate contro- 
versy, but in reality to con^iel him to do hoinage for his 
crown as a fief of the empire. This the Danish monarch 
refused ; but, after long altercation, and vainly endeavour- 
ing to escape into the neighbouring territory of France, he 
was induced to oonq>romi8e the matter, by consenting, as 
his father had done, to hold in vassalage the principalis of 
Ihe Pbofcrites.* 

As an additional security to his kingdom, Valdemar un- 
dertook to reconstruct the ancient rampart of the Danne- 
werke, which formed a bulwark against the encroachments 
of the <* Cssars of Saakmd," as the German emperors 
were called by the Banes. The continued irruptions of 
the Wends required the most prompt interference, but his 
first efforts against them were unsuccessfuL Henry the 
Lion, with whom he had formed a league, attacked them 
by land, while he and Absalon captured the city of Hostock, 
which was plundered and burned ; but, on the advice of 
the archbishop, these ferocious corsairs obtained peace 
upon terms of submisdon and tribute. This truce was of 
short duration, and Valdemar was again obliged to renew 
the war against these incorrigible heathens, during which, 

♦ Saxo, lib. xiv., p. 468-473. Suhnit torn, vii., p. 108-137. 
On his arrival in Burgundy, Valdemar was reproached by Fred- 
eric for the dilatorineaa with which he had obeyed the imperial 
sammona. " We are not summoned, but mvited here," said Abtf- 
loo, who stood by the king's side, and encouraged him to be firm 
in resisting the commands of the emperor. It should be ob- 
served that the German historians give a different account of 
this transaction.-^chleeei, Staats*Kecht, torn. I, p. 31. Ran- 
ner, Geschichte den Hohenstauien, tom. ii., p. 173. 
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aeeording to the naticmal historians, he made thirteen ex* 
{isditions ; Heniy tbe Lion sometimes being his ally, and 
sometimes joining the enemy, in the hope of founding fyr 
himself an independent kingdom, in Wendland. 

At last the Danish mmiarch attacked and bnmed their 
capital of Aroooa, a stronghold which was hnilt on ^e 
northern eoast of the island, upon a promontory jntthig out 
into the Baltic. By the admonition of the two military 
prelates, Absalon aod Eskill, Valdemar was induced to 
grant the citizens terms of capitulation, on condition of 
their agreeing to deUver up thenr national idol, SvantaYit» 
with the rich treasure contained in his ten^e ; to set at 
liberty all Christaan slaves ; to en^race the religion of 1h6 
conqueror, and to endow the Christian churches wi^ the 
possession!? assigned for the maintenance of the heathen 
worship ; to pay an annual tribute, and to serve the king 
as yassals in his wars. Accordingly, the gigantic statue 
gC the phief Slavonic deity was demolished in presence of 
the astonished people, who expected to see the vengeance 
of Heaven descend on the authors of this sacrilege. Ab- 
salon speedily reduced the other fortresses of the pirates, 
burned the temples and images j and compelled the nativeB 
to be biq^ized. Churches were erected, and missionariee 
Bent to instruct the new converts in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith ; so that the entire island was thus render- 
ed tributary to the Dani^ crown, and annexed by a papal 
bull of Alexander III. to the diocese of Zealand.* 

* Saxo, lib. j(iv., p, 499-513. Sahm, torn, rii, p. 2e&*31& 
The Wends «xtended along the southern shore of the Baltic, 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Elbe and the Trave. Their re- 
ligion was a kind of Sabaism, mixed up with the early history 
of the North. , They principally adored the sun, ati the sreat 
dispenser of good to the cbiid^n of men. Their priesthood 
constituted a separate order, jcomprising a powerful hierarchy, 
who maintained a splendid and costly worship. Their principal 
deity, Svantarit, was in the form o^.a gigantic statue, with four 
hean» turned towards the four quarters of the world, like the 
Hindu Brama, holding in his right hand a cornucopia, which the 
chief pontiff Annually filled with wiqe, to determine by the de- 
gree of evaporation the fruitfulness of the ensuing year. The 
temple of this idol was stored with rich ^fts from the neigh- 
bouring princes, ** and even from the Christian kings of Den- 
mark.^ Other inferior and local deities, including some of the 
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In the foUo^ring year (1170) Yaldemar attacked the ^ 
motts city of Jomsborg, which, after heing rq)eatedlj de* 
stroyed by the Banish monarchs, by Canute Uie Great in 
1019, and Magnus the Good in 1044, had risen from its 
rums to become the resort of pirates, and the scourge g( 
the surrounding kingdoms. At the period of its final demo^ 
Ution, it was a celebrated commercial mart, frequented hf 
aU the different traders in the Baltic. Its capacious har- 
bour was filled with the ships of e^ery nation in Europe. 
Danes, Swedes, Saxons, Wends, and Russians, had esuck 
their separate quarter for residence and business ; and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of contemporary annalists^ it was 
second only to Constantinoi^e in the abundance of its riches 
and the extent of its commerce. As the old and inveterate 
enemies of Denmark, Valdemar determined to extiipate 
this nest of pagan fieebooters ; and for this purpose he 
equipped a formidable armament, the approach of which so 
alarmed them that they abandoned their capkal in despair. 
Its ramparts and other fortifications were destroyed ; the 
greater part of its edifices, public and private, were laid in 
ashes, and from this calamity it never recovered, but grad- 
ually sunk hi the obscure and inconsiderable town of wol- 
lin.» 

By these repeated expeditions, durected against both the 
eastern and western Slavonians, as weU as against the 
heathen tribes in the Gulf of Finland, Valdemar efilectuaDy 
secured the country finom those piratical excursions to 
which it had been so much exposed during the reign of his 
predecessors. 

It was in codrse of these maritune achievements that 
Absalon fortified and gave an historical importance to the 

Scandinavian tods, vrere worshipped in different parts of Wend- 
Itnd. The Wends w«re not less distinguished for ferocious 
valoar and a wild spirit of enterprise than the pagan Northmen. 
Their peculiar rage was directed against the Danish churches 
sod monasteries, which they everywhere devoted to the flames, 
ravaging the coasts, and carrying the wretched inhabitants into 
fllavery. An expedition against these turbulent heathens was 
regarded by the Danes not only as a war of selfdefence, but as 
m sort of rdigious crusade. 

* Suhm, torn, vii., p. 350-49a Adam. Bxem., lib. ii., c s^. 
8axo, lib. ziv., p. 359. 
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present capital of Dennuuk, uliich was tiwn (1168) meni^ 
an obscure fishing Tillage. To protect it against the sea- 
rovers, he built a strong castle on the spot where now 
stands the magnificent palace of Christiansborg. Having 
gradually emerged into consequ^ce by becoming the re* 
sort of fishermen and traders, this town, destined to so 
great cdebrity among European states, was annexed fay 
Valdemar to the see of Roskilde, whose bishqw endowed 
it with municipal privileges, which were subsequently eon* 
firmed by royal charter.* 

Some years afterward, this indefatigable monarch, "vi^iile 
preparing to make another expedition into Weudland, was 
seized ^pnth a distemper, and died suddenly in the fynty^ 
eighth year of his age. He was buried at Ringsted, and 
Indented, sajrs t^e Knytlinga Saga, *< by all Demnark, for 
which he fbi^iht more than eightindrtwenty battles in the 
heathen land, and warred against the pagans to the fi^oiy 
of Ood*s church so long as he hved." The introduction 
of tithes for su]^>ort of the dergy had been constantly re* 
sisted by the Ihuiish peofde ever since the first establish- 
ment of Christianity as the national religion. Absalon, a 
stem asserter of the privileges of his order, had persuaded 
the king to enforce the collection of this impost in Scania 
at the point of Uie sword. The r^gnance of the generous 
sovereign to shed the Uood of his subjects was in this in- 
stance overcome by motives, peihaps conscientious, whi^ 
led him to regard ne^^ect or refusal of payment as not only 
culpable disobedience to his authority, l^t an impious re- 
sistance to the will of Heaven. 

UntU the time of this piiace the peasantry came armed 

* The fortress erected by the primate was called Axelhuus, 
or Absalon's hoase, and in the d^lomas of the time, ** Caatram 
de Havn.** The town afterwaitl received the name of Kiob> 
mens havn, or merchant's hsiren, whence the modem name 
Kiobenham. It i» mentioDed in the Icelandic sagat as isarly as 
the time of Sveod Estnthaon under the name of H<^ ; and in 
the language of that island it is now called KaopmannahofiL 
The Scotch ehe^pman, or trairelling merohant, is the old Scaodi- 
navian Kaupman. The word Soping (ptooouoced ekuomg) aig- 
nifies a market-place, and is a commoo termination of Northern 
towns : Linkopmg, ioakoping, Nykoping, Noirkoping, dec- 
Thomson's Travds in Sweden, p. 42. 
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to the ilataonal council, and exeiciaed their pcditical rights 
with as much freedom as any noble in the land ; hut this 
independent bearings which was tolerated in the patriarchal 
■impJk^ity of the heroic ages, gave offence to the aristo- 
cratic pride of later times, when the cuHivators of the soil 
ffodnaMy sunk under the increasing power and influence 
of the feudal chiefs and the Romish hierarchy^* 

The political interests of Norway, and their connexion 
with Denmark at this era, make it necessary that we re* 
vert to the history of that country. Magnus had succeeded 
to the throne of both kingdoms^ yet his ambition was not 
satiated, and he laid claim to the crown of England under 
juretext that it was included in the stipulations of his treaty 
with Horda-Knut. This alleged claim Edward the Con- 
fessor treated with disdain, boldly asserting that his heredi- 
tary right to the Anglo-Saxon sceptre was derived from his 
&th^, and he was determined to abuodon it only wiUi his 
life. With this spirited and sensible reply the Norwegian 
monarch fbund it convenient to be satisfi^-t 

While the sovereignty of Denmark was peacefully trans- 
ferred to Svend Estrithson, the crown of Norway, as has 
been already stated, found a powerful competitor in Harald 
Sigurdson, sumamed Hardrada, who rested his claim upon 
his near relationship to St. Olaf The life of this prince 
displayed all the wild adventures of the heroic age. He 
luui fought at the battle of Nidaros, and after that defeat he 
sought an asylum in Russia, at the court of Jaroslaf, by 
"wbaok he was received with all the kindness of a fhend. 
Here he became enamoured of EUsif (Elizabeth), daughter 
of the Russian grand-duko ; but his suit, not being accepta- 
ble, he pursued his way to Constantinople, where he en- 
tered the service of the emperor as an officer of the VKrin- 
gar or Scandinavian body-guard, of which he ultimately 
obtained the command. He undertook various expeditions 
against the pirates who infested the Mediterranean, an^ 
joining with the Norman adventurers in Sicily, he attacked 

r 

* Knytlinga Saga, c cxxrii Munter, Kirchengetcbichte, 
tcsn. ii, p. 343^348, 925-83L Estrup's Abnlon, p. 118-131. 
Bothe, Nordens Staats-forfating, torn, i, p. 50 ; ii., 281-289. 

t Snorre, Saga af Magnusi Ooda«c. izzTiii,zxxiz« Turasv, 
voL iii, p. 312^ 
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the coasts of Afirioa, where he gained many batUet tssi 
acquired much booty. 

While resident in the East he Tisited the Holy Land ; 
but, having received tidings that his nephew Magnus was 
proclaimed king of Norway and Denmark, he tendered his 
resignation to the Greek emperor, with the view of instant^ 
ly returning to his native country. I^is resolution in- 
volved him in a series of adventures, occasioned by the 
jealousy of the Empress Zoe, who had conceived a passiod 
for the Norwegian hero. Indignant at his proposal to de- 
part, and resenting the preference whidi Harald bad sAiown 
for her beautiful niece Maria, she preferred a felse diarge 
against him as having ^nbezzled the imperial share of the 
plunder which he haS taken in war. On this aocusatioa 
he was cast into prison, with his companions Halld(nr and 
Ulfr. The followmg night, according to Snorre, there came 
a noble lady with two attendants, who let down a cord into 
the dungeon and drew up the captives. 

The y sringar received their commander with joy, and, 
seizing two galleys, they rowed into the Bosphorus, bring- 
ing with them the beloved Maria, whom they had carried 
off from her chamber. " Mlien they came," says ibe Saga, 
''to the iron chains which are drawn across the strut, 
Harald ordered his men to crowd to the stem with all 
their baggage, and then to force the vessel over by sudden- 
ly rushing forward to the prow. One of the gaileys per- 
ished, but that in which Harald sailed was pn^Bed quite 
to the other side, so that he escaped and entered the Bladt 
Sea, where he set the virgin on shore, with some attendants 
to accompany her back to Miklagard ; requesting her to 
tell her i^tive, Queen Zoe, how little her power could 
have availed to prevent his bearing her off had he been 
so minded." 

On returning to Russia, Harald found the booty v/iack 
he had previously sent thither from the East safely de- 
posited in the hands of Jaroslaf, who now gave his daughter 
Elizabeth to the fortunate adventurer. In Sweden he met 
the exiled Danii^ prince Svend Estrithson, with whom he 
formed a compact to make common cause against Magnus ; 
but he soon deserted the interests of this ally, and entered 
into a treaty with hi^ kinsman, by which it was stipulated 
ttaX Norway should be portioned between them, on oondK 
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tioii that Hie ridi treasure of HaraM ahonld also be equally 
divided. The latter was an object of great importance, as 
the weahh contained not only the proceeds of the spoU he 
had aoqnire<i in war, but also his share of the launder of 
the imperial palace at Ck)n8tantinople) which, according to 
custom, was given to the Yseringar on the demise of every 
emperor ; and it had so happened that Harald had Witness* 
ed no fewer than three revolutions at that fluctuating courts 
In terms of the preceding compact, the two princes enjoyed 
the divided sovereign^, until the death of Magnus left his 
Uncle in quiet possession of the entire kingdom.* 

Although Harald, whose surname of Hardrada (the 
Stem) contrasts unhivourably with that) bestowed on his 
predecessor, had not the slightest claim of r^ht to the 
Danish crown) his ambitious and restless spirit impelled 
him to dispute the election of Svend Estrithson, confirmed 
as it was by the voice of the nation. A desolating wat 
Was for some time carried on between the two countries^ 
until at last their relative maritime strength was decided 
at the battle of Nissa, in which the Danish fleet sustained 
a total defeat^ as has already been narrated. By the pad* 
fication which followed shortly after (1064), the right of 
Svend to the throne of Denmark was expressly acknowl- 
edged. Harald survived this compact only two years, hav- 
ing perished at the battle of Stamford Bridge in his mvasion 
of Eqgland, three days before the landing of William the 
Conqueror.f His sons Magnus and Olaf divided the reahn 

* Snorre, Saga af Haraldi Hafdrada« llie adventures of 
Harald at CoD8tantinq)le have furnished (£hl«n8dhlager with 
the sabjlect of his tragedy, the '' VaBringeme i Miklagord.** 

t This expedition is represented by the chronicles of the 
timm as " the most powerral aroaament that had ever quitted 
Norway.** The ^eet consisted of about 200 sail, besides store- 
•hips and vessels of smaller size, to the number of 5(X) hi all* 
The Norwegians had neat confidence in their kmg; but there 
were many who thought he was engaged in a most arduous en- 
terprise, where he would have to contend with a warlike people* 
UM with a force of wetl-^trained soldiers (the Thingamanna) se- 
lected for their strengths The Sa^ relates, that before be de- 
parted he caused the shrine wherein the body of his half-brother 
St Olaf was deposited to be opened, and cut off the nails and 
the hair to take with him as holy relics ; after which he locked 
the shrine and threw the keys into the River Nid, in Older that. 

Vol. I.— T 
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between theiii, tmtU the deaUi (^Ibe foimer left tbe yoQ^^ 
toother sole possesacnr of the crown. 

it might never afain be violated, even with sopioos an kileiit. 
The fatality of the enterpnae ia aaid to have been prognoaticated 
l^ ominous drearaa, ana visions of eaglea, wolvea, uid carrioo- 
crows following the ships, in expectation of the rich banquet 
that was awaiting them., Haralcl touched at the Orkneys^ where 
he was joined by a large re-enf6rcement of adventurers, and 
where he left his queen Elisif, and his two daughters Maria and 
Ingegerda. From the I'ees to the Humber the whole coast 
submitted to the invader. York opened its gates, after a dee- 
perate encounter on the right bank of the Ouse, near that city, 
which had long been the capital of the Anglo-Danish dominiona 
But the tide oi fortune speedily changed on the. appearance-of 
the English army under Kmg Harald, son of Earl uodwin, who 
had hastened his march from the Isle of M^ght on bearing of 
the Norwegian invasion. The two armies met near York. 
Harald's order of battle was a close circle, everywhere of equal 
depth, with shield touching shield, so as to form a rampart of 
bucklera. The royal standard, called the Landeyda, or Waster 
of Lands, was planted in the centi^ and bjr it tlie king and hia 
chosen companions took their station. This arranaement vraa 
adopted as the best meana of defence against the superior 
strength of the Englist^ cavalry. The first or outer line of the 
Norwegians presented to the enemy a complete circle of spears, 
which were held obliquely at a considerable elevationj their 
ends resting upon the ground. This position required the sol- 
diers to bend one knee ; but the second line stood erect, holding 
their lances in readiness to pierce the breasts of the hoiaea 
should they attempt to break through. The archera were so 
placed as to assist them in repelling these attache. The king 
himself, mounted on a black charger, with a white atar on its 
forehead, rode round the circle encouraging his men, and waa 
rendered conspicuous by hia dazzling helmet, and the aky-blue 
mantle that he wore above his coat-of-mail,. which reached half 
way down the leg, and waa called Emma, probably after the name 
of some favourite lady. Tostig, the rebellious earl of Northum- 
berland, ahd brother to the English monarch, bad joined the io^ 
vaders on this occasion, and waa, in fact, the instigator of the ex- 
pedition, having for that purpose visited Denmark and Norway. 
The contest waa most disastrous to the Northmen, who were 
tempted to break their order by a pretended flight of their asaail- 
anu. Harald was pierced in the neck with an arrow, and in- 
atantly expired. His ally, Tostig, and the greater part of the 
army, with all their chiefs, perished, fighting like madmen, hav- 
ing thrown away their shiMds and breaatplatea. The few that 
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llie tranqail reign of this prince, which i ffoc ur e d him 
the title of Kyrre (the PaoificX may be considered as a 
dead cahn compared with the adTenturous and torbulent 
oareer of his father, whose character was strongly marked 
by those more spdendid and showy qualities which history 
has too often deUg^ted to paint, while she passes unnoticed 
the more us^ul Tirtoes that promote social and moral im- 
provement Olaf contributed much to the civilization and 
comfort of his subjects. He introduced chimneys < and 
glass windows, which had been hitherto unknown to the 
rude inhabitants of Norway ; he established a commercial 
emporium at Bergen ; and founded several guilds or frater- 
nities of arts and trades, which ultimately ripened into 
municipal corporations. He also -made a law to facilitate 
liie emancipation of that unfortunate dass whom war, or 

escaped fled to the ships, which had been left in charge of Olaf, 
Hararada''s son ; but the conquerors pursued, and completed their 
victonr by seizing the fleet. Harald allowed Olaf. with the Earl 
of Orkney and a bishop who was in the expedition, to depart, 
upon swearing that ih^ would forever maintain faith and fnend* 
ship with England. The carnage of that day is said to have 
produced a salutary effisct upon Hie young Norwegian prince, 
so that his kingdom enjoyed twenty-five years of repose under 
his peaceful and beneficent reign. This expedition was the last 
hostile one from Scandinavia that ever reached the British shores 
in any formidable strength.— Saxon Chron., p. 261, 262, 359-^61. 
Antiq. CeltoScand., p. 197-216. it is probable that Harald's 
expknts would have procured him the title of Saint had he not 
been slain in a foreign land. *^ To fall in one's own dominions** 
(att falls a eignum sinum) was the favourite wish of the oki pa- 
gan kings of the North. A prince or chief who was killed on 
his own estates was called heUagr^ or holy ; if he fell elsewhere, 
he was uheilagr, or unholy ; and this feeling is said to have in- 
duced many of the petty rulers of Norway to die fighting for 
their independence, rather than degrade themselves, and forfeit 
the sacredness of their persons* by submitting to Harald Haar- 
iagar. These notions prevailed even after the introduction of 
Christianity. Snorre Sturleson insinuates that St. Olaf *8 only 
title to sanctity was, " that he was slain bv his own subiecta in 
his own kingdom ;" and he adds, that his kinsman Harald Har- 
drada (whom be appears tu think the better maA« and the better 
king of the two) ** could not be called holy, because he fell 
whue in the act of invading a foreign country.** Had he suc- 
ceeded in conquering England, there is no doubt he would have 
I canonixeHy the Church.— Repp, Trial by Jury, p. IM. 
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birth, or crime had so long held in a senrile condition, llf 
^e terms of this regulation, every district or FyUke \nis 
obliged to set free one Ixmdsman annually. 

Like all the Northern monarchs of that age, he was a 
bountiful patron of the Romish Church. At the scriicita- 
tipn of Gregwy YII., he endowed the bishoprics with a 
fixed revenue, and commenced the building of a stone 
cathedral at Tromiheim, where the relics of his royal an- 
cestor St. Olaf were deposited. " This city," says Adam 
of Bremen, *Vis the capital of the Northmen; it is now 
adorned with churches, and frequented by a^ great concourse 
of people. Here^ lies the body of the sainted king and mar- 
tyr Olaf; miracles are daily worked at his tomb, and the 
most distant nations floek to his shrine to participate in 
the ments of that blessed saint. Hiere are yet no fixed 
limits of the episcopal dioCeses between Norway and 
Sweden ; any of the bishops, when solicited by the king 
and people, build a church in common, and convert as many 
of the natives as possible, whom they continue to govern 
80 long as they live."* 

On the death of his father, Magnus was hnmediately pro- 
daimed in the southern provinces ; but the rest of the in- 
habitants declared ftwr Hakon, son of the late king's brother, 
as sovereign of the northern parts of the realm. "Hie 
flames of civil war thus kindled were soon extinguished 
by the total defeat of the insurgents and the slau^ter of 
their leader, named Thorer, which left Magnus xmdispqted 
master of all Norway. 

This monarch inherited the roving and romantic spnrit 
which had distinguished the Scanc^iavian kings of the 
heroic age. No sooner were these internal commotions 
spppressed, than he set on foot a project to reconquer the 
Scottish isles, where Norwegian colonists had long been^ 
estaUished, but whose Jatls had thrown off their depend*-' 
ance on the parent country, An expeditiop was fitted tmt, 
which landed at the Orkneys, and thience proceeded to 
tiie Hebrides, the isles of Man and Anglesea, all of which 
were subdued. The two latter islands having been seised 
by the King of Dublin, Magnus captured that prince, and 
compelled O'Brien, king of Connaught, to become his vaa- 

* Munter, Klrcbengeschicbte, torn, ii., p. 33, 928. 
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mL Tbe jaiMiip of the Oikneys he bestowed upon his 
aon Sigurd with the title of royalty, and annexed to his 
dominions the other isles which he had recovered from the 
Scots and Irish.* 

On his return to the North, Magnus engaged itt a war 
with Sweden, which, after several destructive incursions 
upon tiie frontiers of both kingdoms, ended in a pacification 
concluded on the banks of the Gotha, und^ the mediation 
of Erik Eiegod of Denmark. This treaty was farther ce- 
mented by tfie marriage of the Norwegian king with Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Swedish monarch Inge I. 

The restless ambition of Magnus sought and found a. 
new theatre <Mf actkm in attempting the conquest of Ireland. 
Several Scandinavian kingdoms had been erected there 
from a very early period, which maintained a constant in- 
tepcourse with their countrymen in the North, as well as 
with the Scottish colonies. From the flattering^accounts 
thus conveyed to Norway of the extreme fertility and 
riches of that country, and from th& close relations which 
Magnus himself, in his previous expeditions, had formed 
with some of the native princes, he determined to subdue 
the whole iisland Accordingly, he landed with a power- 
ful host in Connaug^t, where the inhabitants received him 
with opea arms, and supplied him with the means of pene* 
trating to Dublin. 

The reduction of that kingdom was speedily achieved, 
after which he set out on his return to Norway. While 
coasting along the shores of Ulster, he despatched a small 
party of his tropps in search of provisions ; and, as their 
stay was unusuaUy protracted, he landed with a few Ibl^ 
lowers to exj^ore the country. With extreme difficulty he 
traversed the bo^ and marshes to a rising ground, where 
he descried the foraging party ; but on his way back to the 
fleet, a detachment of the natives, laying in ambu^ to 
watch his movements; discovered his rank by the dazzling 
splendour of his armour, hi» shining helmet and breastplate, 
and the red shield adorned with the golden lion of Norway. 

* Snorre, Saga af Magnuri Baristta, c. i.-xviiL Magnui is 
•aid to have adopted in tbe mountains of Scotland tbe national 
dress of the Higblandera, and hence he acquired the cognomen 
of Bvkod, or Barefoot.— Torfe^ua, torn, iii., hb, vil, c. YiiL 

T a 
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Tbe IiU im^mtiy pnrsoed, and the long ordered one iaf 
)u8 wtrriors, Itegrim, with a band of archers, to coYer 
his retreat ; bat, Mislead of obeying orders, the dastardly' 
chief fled wi^ his men to their ships. Magnus was left 
to the attack of the eosmyt and wounded with a jaTeha 
through both thighs above the knees. Seizing the we^wn 
witii his hands, he broke it between his legs, exdaiming, 
** Thus break we their spear-staves ; fight on, my brave 
comrades, fear not for me !'* He then, received a blow 
with a battle-axe whidi fdled him to the ground, when his 
men took flight, not daring to carry off with them the dead 
bo^ of their intrepid monarch. 

rnie Uberality and heroic valour of this prince endeared 
hoB memory to the army, but it was not revered in the 
aame defpree by his subjects in general, who were harassed 
by vexatiotis exactions for defra3ang warlike expeditions 
and projects of conquest which were productive of no real 
advantage to the nation.* 

Magnus left three sons, Sigurd, Eistdn, and Olaf; who 
iliared among them the divided sovereignty. Hie first 
established h&self in the southern provinces, and deputed 
Jails to govern the Scottish isles ; the second reigned at 
Trondheim, and the last in the cen^^ districts. The 
peaceful and prudent rule of Olaf, who died 1116, and of 
Eistein, who survived him six years, have affinrded no ma* 
terials for history ; but th^ adventures of Sigurd are re- 
liowned in the ohroniclea of the North. 

Ever since the light of Christianity had dawned in Sctth 
tfinavia, the inhabitants were smitten with the ardent leal 
of visiting the land where that religion had its birth. Sev- 
eral of the Norwegian kings and chiefs had made a pil- 
ffrimage to the Holy Sepulchre while in possession of the 
fiifidds, or engaged in the crusades for its recovery ; and 
daring the reign of Magnus BarfoBd, a distinguished chief- 
tain named Skopte equipped a squadron of five vessels, and 
. aet sail, i^ooompanied by his three sons, intending to reach 
Palestine by what the Scandinavians eaUed the ** Middle 
Sea ;" but he died at Rome, where he had stopped to per- 
Ibrm his devotions. The ei^edition was continued by his 

* Saga af Magnuit Bartetta, c. xxv.-zzviii. iTorftBut, torn. 
|il,lib.vii^ciz. 
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sons, none of whom sorviTed, however, to xeiaite their ad- 
ventures in their native country.* 

The fame of this exploit, and the wonderful tales of 
other pilgrims, who had retmmed to the North laden with 
holy relics and the wealth they had gathered on their jour- 
ney, kindled the fanatical passions of the chieftains and 
Uieir military retainers. Sigurd, in whom the love of 
virild adventure and the desire of plunder were strangely 
Mended with ^e sinrit of superstitious devotion, imme- 
diately resdved on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He col- 
lected a fleet of sixty yessels, surmounted vnth the sacred 
banner of the Cross, and manned wilti seyeral thousand 
followers from different countries beyond the Baltic. 

The crusaders wintered in England, where they were 
magnificently entertained by Henry I. In course of the 
ensuing summer they reached the coast of Gallicia, where 
tiiey pillaged the inhabitants, being coo^lled to resort to 
force for their subsistence. Preceding on their voyage, 
they encountered a fleet of Saracen pirates, and captured 
eight of thehr galleys. They attacked the fortress of Cin- 
tra, at the mouth of the Tagus, and put to the sword idl 
tiiose of the garrison who refused to become Christians. 
Ai Lisbon and Alcazar they plundered the Moors of im- 
mense booty, and defeated a second piratical squadron in 
Ihe Strait of Gibraltar. On arriving at Sicily they found 
Chat island in possession of Count Roger, who welcomed 
tiie Norwegian pilgrims as fellow-countrymen, and enter- 
tained them for seven days with feasts, tournaments, and 
other courtly shows, the count himself condescending to 
wait on Sigurd at table. 

Leaving these hospitable shores, the king sailed for Pal- 
estine, and made the accustomed visit to Jerusalem and 
tiie other holy places. Baldwin, brother and successor to 
Godfirey of Bouillon, received with joy and gratitude this 
unexpected re-enforcement against the infi(tels ; and, ao- 
eon^anying the royal pilgrim to the banksof the Jordan, 

* A Danish prince, called by Tasso " Sveno del re de* Dani 
unico figlio,*' and generally suppoeed to have been one of the na- 
i^erous pro^ny of Svend Estrtthson, perished near Nice in an 
attempt to join the crusaders under Godfrey of Boailkm, with a 
powerful band of Northmen. Erik Eiegod found a giave in a 
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he presented him with a ftigmost of the trae cross, which 
the superstitious monarch promised to deposite in the 
shrine of St. Olaf He likewise solemnly engaged to erect 
new churches, to establish, if possible, an archbishop's see, 
and enforce the payment of tithes within his dominions. 
His last exploit was to assist Baldwin in the siege of Sidon, 
where he displayed the u^ual gallantry of the North, and 
i^ared half the booty when the city was won. 

In the spring of the following year (1111) Sigurd left 
Palestine, intending to return by way of Constantinople. * 
On approaching that magnificent capital, he was hatted 
with acclamations by the innmnerable crowds of spectar 
tors, who lined both shores of the !Bosphorus as he passed 
imder fiill sail. The reigning emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
went forth himself to meet the Northern hero ; the famous 
golden gate was ordered to be opened for his triumphal en- 
try ; horses, splendidly caparisoned, were sent to convey 
his companions ; the streets were overlaid with the richest 
carpets ; and in this manner the Scandinavian warriors 
were condacted to the apartments assigned them in the 
hnperial palace. 

Sigurd was honoured with a valuable present of gold and 
silver, which he instantly distnbuted among his ^flowers ; 
the g^ was repeated, and again disposed of in a similar 
manner. Struck with the magnanimous conduct of the 
barbaric king, Alexius sent him a still more princely donar 
tion. consisting ofi many costly stufis and two gold ring^ 
The Northman returned thanks in the Greek tongue for 
the emperor's munificence and hospitality, and once more 
I divided the trinkets and raiment among his men. As a 
fiurther token of respect, the Norwegian monarch was of- 
fered the choice of six talents of gold, or an exhibition of 
games in the Hippodrome, when he preferred the latter. 
" Those wtK> have been at Constantinoide," says Snorre, 
" describe the Hippodrome as a large, round, level spot, 
enclosed with a hij^ wall, not unlike a circular field, with 
stone benches all round, where the spectators are seated 
while the games are going on in the centre. This place is 
adorned with various antique monuments of the iEsir, the 
Volsungar, and Giukungar, wrought in bronze and Other 
metals, with such exquisite art and skill that they almost 
seem to be alive and to join in the games ; nay, it looks 
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as if the figures were seen riding in the air. Flamingmis* 
Biles are shot off; and all sorts of musical instruments are 
played."* 

Before setting out for the North, Sigurd presented the 
emperor with all his ships, and their " dragon-heads (prows) 
were set up in St. Peter's Church, in memorial of his vis- 
it." Alexius, in return, furnished his guest with horses 
and guides to conduct him through the provinces of the 
empire, with orders to the different governors to allow him 
and his men provisions and free quarters on their journey. 
After traversing Bulgaria, Hungary, Pannonifi, Bavaria, 
and Suabia (where he was entertained by the Emperor 
IiOthaire), he reached Denmark, and was hospitably re- 
ceived at Sleswig by King Nikolas, who accompanied him 
through Jutland, and furnished him with ships to proceed 
to his own kingdom. His return was hailed with joy and 
admiration by all classes of his subjects ; and as both 
brothers had died during his absence, he was now left sole 
monarch of Norway. 

His &me as a crusader induced the Danish king to so- 
licit his aid against the inhabitants of Smaland, who^ after 
being nominsdly converted to the true faith, had relapsed 
into idolatry, and put to death the Christian missionaries. 
Sigurd passed into the Baltic with a formidable fleet, pun- 
ished the revolted pagans, and brought back much valuable 
plunder, of which he had pillaged the wretched inhabitants. 
His zeal for religion induced him to engage in the more 
humane and lau&ble task of supplying the spiritual wants 
of the Norwegian colonists in Greenland, by sending a 
bishop to that remote and inhospitable region. 

Sigurd, whose pilgrimage to Jerusalem had procured him 
tiie surname of Jorsalafare, died in 1130, after a reign of 
twenty-seven years. His romantic adventures in the East 
kindled the poetic ini^iration of the Icelandic skalds, of 
whom he entertained several at his court. Among the 
most celebrated of these bards was Einar Skulason (a de- 
scendant of the famous Egill Skallagrimson), who wrote, 

* Snorre, S&^ af Sigurdi Joreala-fiiira* c. i-xv. The Verin* 

Sr, from whom doubtless Snorre received his account* have con- 
inded the antique statues of the Grecian gods and heroes in 
the Hippodrome with their own old national deities and heroes. 
— Holier, Sagabib., torn, iii., p. 392-396. 
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at the command of Eistein II., a metrical eulogy on St* 
Olaf, which was publicly recited before the king and a vast 
concourse of people in the Cathedral of Trondheim. A mi- 
raculous effusion of delightful odours is said to have testi- 
fied tiie satisfaction of the royal saint at this mode of hon- 
ouring his memory. Einar visited Denmark, where he 
composed an encomiastic lay on King Svend Grathe ; but, 
not receiving the reward he expected, he launched against 
that monarch a severe and cutting satire, one strophe of 
which is quoted in the Knytlinga Saga. He also proceeded 
to Sweden, and wrote a eulogy upon the reigning monarch, 
Sverker Kolson. The favour of Eistein II. ra»ed him to 
the rank of stallare (constable), after which he returned to 
his native country of Iceland, where he died in 1161. 

Magnus IV., only son of his father, ascended the throne, 
*' according to the oath which all the people had sworn." 
But the E^emnities by which his succession was guar- 
antied proved no adequate security for the public peace, 
and for more than a century the kingdom became a prey to 
barbarous and destructive civil wars. Among other pre- 
tenders to the crown was an Irish adventurer named Ha- 
raid Gille, who claimed to be the natural son of Magnus 
Barfoed, and had asserted his right before the death of the 
late monarch, by submitting to the ordeal of hot iron, and 
walking unhurt over nine burning ploughshares. The le- 
gitimacy of his title was, on this evidence, allowed by Si- 
gurd, but upon condition that he should postpone his preten- 
sions to the crown until after the reign of lus son.* 

On his accession, Magnus made a compact with Harald 
to divide the kingdom between them, the former retaining 
the fleet and the treasure that belonged to his father. But 

* The ordeaU properly speaking, was to prove bis parentage 
merely ; and on this account it was censured even by the Nor- 
wegian clergy as being too severe. When Sigurd ordered that 
he should walk over hot iron bars, ** that was thought," says 
the Saga, ** a very severe ordeal, as he was taperform it merely 
to prove his parenta^, and not to assert his tight to the crown ; 
yet he consented to it, and thus was performed the severest or- 
deal <hat ever took place in Norway. Nine red*hot plough- 
shares were laid down, and he walked over them with his feet 
naked, led by two bishops. Three days after this the ordeal Was 
tried, and his feet were found unhurt !"— Snorre, Saga af Si* 
gurdi Jorsala-fora, c. xxziii 
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the seeds of jealousy stffl rankled in their hearts, and sOon 
broke out into open feud. Harald was defeated by the 
partisans of his rival, and fled to Denmark, where Erik 
£mun furnished him with assistance to recover the throne, 
in terms of their friendship, mutually pledged by a *' broth- 
erhood-in-arms.'' Magnus was taken by surprise, made 
prisoner, and confined in a monastery. 

The victor did not long enjoy the fruits of his triumph. 
The town of Konghella, a flourishing mart on the banks of 
the Grotha, which had been fortified by Sigurd, the late king, 
and embellished with a castellated palace and a Gothic 
church adorned with a curious picture and many precious 
stones brought from the East, was at this period attacked 
by the pagan Wends, who carried off immense plunder, 
and dragged the inhabitants into slavery. Harald, having 
failed in repelling the inroads of these barbarous pirates, 
was immediately abandoned by his subjects, and afterward 
treacherously assassinated by Sigurd, another pretended 
son of Magnus Barfoed, and also a competitor for the Nor- 
wegian throne. 

The claims of the new aspirant not being 8U]4)orted by 
the nation, the devoted realm was once more partitioned^ 
with consent of the nobles and the people, between Sigurd 
II. and Inge I., two of the sons of Hsurald Gille. Both these 
princes being still minors, an opportunity of again invading 
the distract^ country was thus furnished to their fieither's 
assassin, and his ally Erik of Denmark, who signalized 
their usual warfare with deeds of blood and plunder. To 
sanction this enterprise, the unfortunate Magnus was 
brought from prison with his eyes put out, and shown to 
the people ; but in a battle which ensued between the in^ 
vaders and the faction of the young princes, the kmg was 
slain, while the pretender, Sigurd, was made captive, and 
put to death by lingering torture. 

Eistein, a third son of Harald Gille, was now associated 
with his brothers in the sovereignty of Norway ; but their 
govemm^it was rent by fraternal discord, until two of 
them fell victims to the popular fury ; leaving Inge, the 
most able and active, sole master of the kin^om. But 
his right was soon disputed, and his life sacrificed in aeon- 
test for the crown with Eistein*s adherents, who had de- 
clared for Hakon, a boy only ten years of age, and son of 
Sigurd II. 
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Amid these horrid scenes of internal bn^ and frnttk^ 
dal strife, the Cardinal Albano^ whose name was Nichdas 
Breakspeare, an Englishman by birth, and subsequently 
Pope Adrian IV., arrived in Norway as legate for ^e Ro^ 
mish see. He endeavoured to allay the wild disorders of 
that barbarous country, by interposing the mediation of the 
Church between the contending parties. Having succeed- 
ed in accomplishing that object^ he next applied himself to 
the principal design of his mission, the establishment of an 
archiepiscopal see ; an institution which was ardently de- 
sired iy the Norwegian monarcbs, in order to render their 
kingdom independent of the authority of the Danish arch* 
bishop of Lund. The new primacy was erected at Trond* 
heim, and endowed with jurisdiction over the native colo* 
nies in Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Isles« the Orkneys^ 
Hebrides, and the Isle of Man< 

Delighted with the acquisition of spiritual independence^ 
the people readily consented to j^y the accustomied tributsi 
of Peter's Pence to Rome ; but the celibacy of the clergy 
was a point that met with determined opposition. The 
cardinal, however, had influence enough to persuade the 
laity to d^countenance the practice of coming armed tcr 
the Lands-Ting, and made a regulation that the king should 
be accompanied with only twelve mihtaiy followers, by 
which means many a deadly feud was prevented. " In 
various other things," says Snorre, " he reformed the man-' 
ners and customs of the natives, during his stay, so that 
there never came to this land a stranger who was more 
honoured and beloved both by princes and people." From 
Norway the legate proceeded to Sweden, Where he was 
also instructed to establish a new archiepiscopal see at 
Upsala ; but in this he was thwarted by the violent dis^ 
sensions between the two great national famiUes of the 
Goths and the Sviar, Who stUl kqyt Up the di^inction of a 
separate pedigree.* 

The pretensions of young Hakon to the Norwegian crown 
Were oontei^d by the chiefs and surviving friends of Inge 
I., among whom was Erlinx, who had married Christina, 
daughter of Sigurd Jorsalafare. His son Magnus, then a 
child, was saluted king by the powerful adherents of hii 

* Munter, Kijchengeschkhte, ton. iL> p< 94-10& 
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pKttft tad through the entarprismg genius (tf his &ther h» 
•Imcoeeded in establishing his elaim to the throne. Hakod 
was slain in a sea-fight by Erhng, who had obtained assist^ 
Bnee from Valdemar I. of Denmark, with whom he was 
tnatrimoniaUy connected? in return for which he secretly 
oromised to give )>ack the province of Yigen, as having 
been formerly conquered by the Danish monarchs. 

In order to confirm the dulHOus title of the infant prince, 
tiie &tber applied to Eistein, who then fiUed the new 
metropolitan see of Trondheim, to have his son crowned 
With those solemnities deemed essential by the Romish 
Church to consecrate the authority of any Christian mon^ 
ircfa. In Norway, as in the two other Scandinavian king- 
domsi the sovereign had been always elected in the popu- 
lar assembly from among the descendants of the royal 
Stock of Hfiurald Haarfager, with a general preference of 
the eldest son of the last king over his brothers and neph- 
ews; but no sudi religious ceremony as that of a coro^ 
Itatioo had ever been deemed necessary to ratify the choice^ 
*rhB primate artfully availed himself of the appUcation now 
inade fbr the sanction of the Church, to secure for the see 
Of Troadheim a perpetual control over the future choice 
of the Norwegian monarchs. With this view, he extorted 
from Eriing a solemn promise that the reahn should here- 
ttflier be hM as a fief of St. (Haf, of whom young Magnus 
Acknowledged himself and his successors forever the vas- 
sals ; their superior lord being represented by the arch- 
bishops of Troadheim, whose consent was made at all 
times indispensable to the fiJOing of the vacant throne. On 
the demise of the reigning king, the crown was to be re^- 
giously ofiTcated to St. Olaf; in the cathedral where his relics 
t^ere deposited, by the iHshop, abbots, and twelve chieftains 
fipom each diocese* who were to nominate the successor, 
With the advice and consent of their primate. The prince 
elect having sworn to observe this extraordinary compact^ 
tiras crowned and consecrated by the archbishop, in pres^ 
ence of the papal legate.* 

. Fortune now appeared to smile on Magnus, but darii 
etonds soon overspread the hap]^ dawn of his reign. Vat* 
deoar I. denianded from Eriing, who held the office el* 

* Mttnter, Kiff^^f^g— ^**^^**i torn, iii^ p. 57ai« 
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yegent, the execution of his promise to cede to Demilnk 
the pfoviiice of Vigen. The hitter consulted the inhabit 
tants assembled in council, who answered with one Toioe 
that they declined submitting to the yoke of the Danish 
monarch. This refusal gave rise to immediate hostilities 
between the two kihgdoms ; but the war was soon termi- 
nated by a secret convention, in which the regent coiisented 
to hold the disputed province as a fief of Denmark, with 
the title of Jarl ; and also stipulated that, in the event of 
his own heirs failing, the sovereignty of Norway should bs 
conferred on Valdemar's sons or their survivors.* 

Sweden, which afterward acquired so high a repatatioa 
as a military power, was, at the period of which we now 
treat, the weakest and most obscure of the three northern 
kingdoms. A new dynasty had ascended the throne (1056) 
in the person of Stenkill, who for ten years swayed the 
united sceptre of the Groths and the Sviar, the two great 
national tribes between whom the jealousies and ^judices 
of a distinct race had not then subsided. This prince hare 
the character of a wise and brave monarch, whose virtues 
reflected lustre on both diadems. The historians of the 
times expatiate on his prodigious strength, dexterity, and 
courage, of which they allege he gave indubitaUe proofo in 
three signal victories obtained over Svend Estrithson. 

His amiable rather than his warlike quatities seem to 
have been inherited by his posterity, who wore the crown 
for the greater part of a century. His son, Inge I., was 
honoured with the title of the Good, but met with a vi<^nt 
death in consequence of his efforts to root out the pagan 
idolatries. His brother Halstan possessed in an equal de* 
gree the affections of the peop^. Inge 11. was no less re- 
markable for his piety than for his impartial administratioa 
of justice. He waged an unrelenting war with the robbers 
and pirates who grievously infested the kragdom^ but his 
rigid execution of the laws created enemies, who ccmtrived 
to cut him off by poison. One of his daughters espoused 
Magnus of Norway, and the other Erik, sumamed the 
Good. The conspirators then bestowed the throne on a 
chief named Ragnvald, of gigantic stature, whose crueUj 
and despotism soon put an end to his existence. I£&deal]i 

* Sazo, lib. xiv., p. 331. 
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was tiie signal for a dispiited election ; the Swedes choos-^ 
ing Kol, son of Blotswein, and the Goths preferring Mag- 
nos, son to Nikolas of Denmark. The former being slain 
in battle, left his rival in possession of the sovereignty.* 
Disgusted with the crimes of this usurper, and the tur- 
) bcdent misrule that followed his death, the Swedes bestowed 
ike crown on Sverker, a man who rose from a private sta- 
tion to be one of the most patriotic sovereigns of his age. 
His reign was pacific, and distinguished by a liberal en- 
couragement of the Christian reli^on, by the introduction 
of monks, and the founding of monasteries. His fatal error 
was excessive indulgence to the libertinism of a^profligite 
son, addicted to every species of licentiousness. The 
young prince was murdered m a tumult of the populace, 
and the king himself fell a victim to the avarice of one of 
his own domestics, who assassinated him in his ^edge 
while proceeding to church, being instigated to this bar- 
barous deed by a party of the nobles, incensed at the mis- 
conduct of his son. The successipn to the crown was dis- 
puted between the Goths and the Swedes ; the former pre- 
ferring Charies, a son of the late king, while the latter 
declared for Erik, a prince endeared to them by having 
married Christina, daughter to Inge the Good, whose mem- 
ory they held in great veneration. To avert the pernicious 
consequences of a divided sovereignty, it was finiQly agreed 
th^ Erik should enjoy both crowns during his life, when 
the monarchy should devolve to Charies ; their descendants . 
to reign alternately, but without prejudice to the rights of 
the people. 

Tliis treaty, instead of preventing the evils anticipated, 
became the fhiitfiil source of innumerable calamities both 
to the king and the nation. The Fins, having refused sub- 
mission to the government, were invaded by Erik in 1164, 
and not onty reduced to obedience, but compelled to re- 
nounce their idolatry and embrace the Christian faith. 
This prince was a zealous patron of reli^on ; he founded 
Hionasteries, and endowed them liberally ; but the most 
important transaction with which his name is associated 
was the compilation of an excellent body of laws, called in 
tbe vernacular tongue ** St. Erik's Lag," which he caused 

* Iioccemas, Hist, Ub. il Pnffendoif, torn, i, p. 83*88. 
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to be administered, especially against refractory iddateiBf 
with a rigonr approaching to cruelty. 

The seyerity with wMch he punished offenders drew 
down upon him the yengeance of those who subsisted by 
rapine and plunder. A conspiracy to seize the reins m 
goyemment was formed, and joined by the King of Denr> 
mark, who passed with a formidable army into Sweden. 
Erik marched against the rebels with an inferior force, and 
attacked them in the plain of Upsala, where he was defeat- 
ed and slain. He died with the reputation of a hero^ and 
is said to haye repulsed singly, during the battle, the efforts - 
of ten Danish chiefs. The insurgents were afterward 
totally routed by Charles Syerkerson, who succeeded, on 
the death of his predecessor, to the united crowns of Goth- 
land and Sweden, 

This monarch has the character of being just in admin- 
istering the laws, and generous to the clergy ; he erected 
seyeral monasteries, and obtained from the pope (1163) 
for thfe Bishop of Upsala the pall and the dignity of pri- 
mate, the attempt made byiCardinal Albano to effect that 
object haying been frustrated by the internal dissensions 
of the kingdom. His liberality to the Church is represented 
by some writers as haying degenerated into extrayagance, 
by exacting heayy imposts from his subjects for the see of 
Rome, besides grantmg his holiness the inheritance of aU 
who died without issue : a priyilege which is said to haye 
continued until ttie time of Gregory X. 

Faithful to his engagement with Erik, Charles had de- 
clared Knut his son presumptiye heir to the throne ; but that 
factious prince, who "had retired to Norway, alleging that 
his life was endangered by a conspiracy, made a sudden 
irruption into Sweden, took the king prisoner, and behead- 
ed him, under the pretence of his being accessary to his 
father's murder. The widowed queen fled with her chiklren 
to Denmark, where Valdemar I. espoused her interest, and 
despatched a body of troops to join the Goths, who had 
taken up' arms to reyenge the death of their soyereign. 
The combined army was encountered and cut to pieces by 
the partisans of Knut, who, in consequence of this yictoiy, 
became absolute master of the entire kingdom. Only once 
during his reign was the public* tranquilhty disturbed by a 
slight incursion of the Esthontans, who i;unaged Sigtona, 
and killed the Archbishop of Upsala. This prince £ed at 
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Erflnbeig in 1199, and was interred with great pomp in 
- the cloister of Wamheim.* 

Sverfcer II., son of Charles, was raised to the throne, 
but not without opposition from the Gothic party, who 
would have contested the claim had the state of affairs 
offered any probabihty of success. That monarch, how- 
ever, had gained a material advantage over his competitor, 
by marrying a princess of Denmark, which enabled him to 
oommand powerM succours from that kingdom. His ex- 
cellent qualities made him popular with the nation, which 
he governed for several years with wisdom and prudence. 
This judicious poUcy was at length abandoned ; and the 
&Tour which he had gained by his moderation was lost by 
his cru^ and tyranni^ conduct. Jealous of the rival fac- 
tion, and believing their extermination to be the only se- 
curity for his own government, he put to death all the 
friends and relations of the late king except Erik, who 
escaped his vengeance and took refuge in Norway. 

The inhabitants of Ufriand, shocked at this monstrous 
barbarity, and moved with compassion for their exiled 
prince, rose in arms against their sovereign, an4^ invited 
Erik to the throne, promising to support him witl^ their 
lives and fortunes. The spirited youth obeyed the sum- 
mons, and appeared at the head of a few troops in Sweden, 
where he was joined by nearly all the nobility. The king 
was defeated, and fled to West Gothland ; but he was soon 
re-enforced by Valdemar II., who despatched the Bishop of 
Hoskilde with 6000 men to his assistance. Scarcely had 
the Danish auxiliaries joined the remains of the army, when 
Erik a second time obtained a complete victory. Sverker 
took refuge in Denmark, and after the lapse of two years 
made another attempt to recover his dominions ; but again 
fortune declared for his rival ; his whole force was cut to 
pieces, and himself left amid the carnage of the field. 

This third triumph secured for the conqueror undisputed 
possession of the whole kingdom. To remove, if possible, 
every obstacle to the peace and happiness of the country, 
Erik renewed the treaty of akemate succession with the 
children of the late sovereign, giving the strongest proof of 
lys sincerity by nominating the young prince John as hit 

* lioccemai , lib. iii* Pnffendor£^ torn, i., p. 92-^ 
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saccessor, and espousing the sister of VaMemar as in ei^ 
pedient to conciliate the friendship of Denmark. He died 
after a peaceful reign of six years, to the univerBal regret 
of his subjects. 

No opposition being offered, John, son of Srerker, mounts 
ed the vacant throne. This prince distinguished himsdf 
by conducting some military expeditions, which had Iras 
success than the justice of his cause and the prudence of 
his measures deserved. He died after a short government 
of six years, highly esteemed and sinc^rdy lamented by 
the nation. 

In. terms of the late treaty, Erik, son of Erik Knutson, 
was vested with the sovereign j)ower. A para^ic disor- 
der, that affected his tongue and disabled his left side, pro* 
cured him the name of I^spe, or the Stammerer ; but the 
unfavourable impression conveyed by this infirmity on a first 
appearance, soon gave way to the real esteem inspired bj 
his courage, wisdom, and virtue. 

It was during his reign that & powerfol clan of the Fol-^ 
kungar manifested their ambitious design of usurping the 
sovereignty. To reconcile the chiefs of this house to his 
interests, the king had espoused the daughter of Svend, one 
of their number, and married two of his sisters into the 
same family ; but aU these ties, strong as they might ap- 
pear, failed to secure their influence, for Birger Jarl alone 
remained faithful to his allegiance. These rebellious no- 
blemen at length took up arms, and obtained a victory over 
the king, which obliged him to flee to Denmark ; but he 
soon returned with a large body of troops, expelled his 
brother-in-law, Knut Folkungar, from the throne which be 
had usurped in his absence, and succeeded in restoring tran- 
quility. In conformity with the spirit of the times, which 
employed the sword as a legitimate instrument for con- 
verting the heathen, Erik sent Birger Jarl (to whom he had 
marri^ his younger sister) with an armed force to chastise 
the disobedience and make proselytes of a tribe of FinSy 
then immersed*in the grossest idolatry. The military apos- 
tle succeeded in his mission ; the pagans were deSfeated, 
and all put to death except those who embraced Chriiltian- 
i^. Before the return of Birger from this expeditioti the 
king had breathed his last, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of an intrepid warrior and a skiHul p(^ticiaB. With 
him ended the joint dynasty of Sverker and St Erik. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
From VMemar the Great to the Union of Cdmar. 

Knut VI.— Congtiest of Yehdland.— Danish Crusaders to the 
Holy Land.— Wars with the Count of Holstein.— Valdemar 
II.— Conquest and Colonization of Esthonia.— Standard of 
the Oaunebrotr.— Wars and Misfortunes of Valdemar.— His 
Poomsday-book and Code of Laws.— Disputes among his Sons. 
^The Plough-tax.— Establishment of Municipal Corporations. 
— ^The Kingdom placed under Interdict— War between the 
Royal and Clerical Factions.^ Assastiination of Erik Clipping. 

' — Hostilities with Norway.— Feud between the King and the 
Pope.— Capitulation of Christopher ii.— Interregnum.— Acces* 
aion of Valdemar Atterdag. — War with Sweden and Conijuest 

' of Gothland.— Ravages of the Hanseatic Fleets.- Affairs of 
Norway.— Romantic Story of Sverre.— His Contem with Mag- 
nus V. and Elevation to the Throne.— His Disputes with too 
Clergy.— Hakon IV.— Rebellion of Skule JarL— Coronatioa 
of Hakon. — His Expedition against the Scots.— Magnus VI. 
renounces his Claims to the Scottish Isles.— His Fame as a 
Law-refonner.— Erik II. espouses Margaret of Scotland — 
Union of the Crowns of Denouirk and Norway.— New Dy- 
nattr in Sweden.— Regency of Birrer J arl— Abdication of 
Valdemar I.— Strict Government of Magnus Ladules.— Tur- 
bulent Reign of Birger.— Ketilemunson declared Protector.— 
Accession of Magnus Smek.— His Wars to recorer the 
Throne.— His Abdication and Exile.— State of l/tamhtg ia 
Denmark-^ln Norway— In Sweden. 

KmjT VT., eldest son of Vahlemar the Great, Iiad recetT- 
ed the ** lumtfiy name," and was stdemnly crowned during 
his fother*B 1W9 ; but his election encountered a Tiolent op- 
position in Scania, where the emlbers of the late insurrec- 
tion were raked up by the turbulent dueftaias of that pror- 
ince. Their ill*concerted bands, however, were soon dis- 
persed by the activity of Absakm ; and Harald, the grandson 
of Prince Magnus, wbo had placed himself at their head, fled 
«nce more to Sveeden, where he bad formerly taken refuge. 
In entering upon this period, it will be necessary, in aocord- 
teoa wkb oir usual plan, to ejdiuhit ia chronolQfl^ oider 
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the contemporaneous sovereigns who ruled the ScancGna- 
vian kingdoms until the union of the three crowns. 

NOBWAY. SWSDSN. 

A. D. A. D. 

Syerre 1903 Birg er Jarl (Re- 

Hakonlll 304 gent) 1366 

Gttttorm 1305 Valdemar 1 1S7» 

Inge II. 13U7 Magnus L (Ladu- 

HakonlV 1363 lea) ^...1990 

Magnaa VI. (Laga* jBirger 1319 



DENMARK. 

KmitVIL lS02 

Valdemarn.(^jer)194l 
Valdemar UI. (co- 
regent 1831 

Erik VI. (Plogpen- 

ning) 1360 

•Abel 1952 

ChriAtopher I 1359 

Erik VII. (Olipping) 1386 

ErikVm 1319 

ChriDtopherll — 1334 
Valdemar IV. (AUer 
dag) 1375 



barter 1980 MagnasII. (Smek) 

Bnkn.ahePrieat- "-» 

hater) 1399 

HakonV 1319 

Magnus Vn (Smek) 

II. of Sweden... 1343 



expelled ...... 1350 

Erik IV... .: 1359 

Magnas restored 1863 
Hakon II. (VI. of 
Norway)deposedl363 
Albert of Meck- 
lenburg 1380 



»IIakonVI 138U 

OUT 1387|0laf 1387 

Knut VI., immediately on ascending the throne, was in- 
vited by Frederic Barbarossa to visit the imperial court ; 
ostensibly for the purpose of strengthening the ties of friend- 
ship subsisting between the two states, but in reality to 
renew and extort an acknowledgment of his pretended 
claim over that kingdom as a fief of the empire. The in- 
vitation wais evad^ under various pretexts ; and, in re- 
venge, the emperor excited Bogislaus, duke of Pomerania, 
to attack Jarunar, prince of Rugen, and a vassal of Den- 
mark. But the vi^ant Absalon had secret inteUigence of 
his designs ; and, hastily collecting all the vessels that could 
be found ready for sea, he sailed for Rugen, where the 
Pomeranians were defeated, and their powerful armament 
totally annihilated. Encouraged by tins unexpected suc- 
cess, Knut carried the war into the enemy's country, where 
the duke, receiving no aid from his ally, then occupied in 
some distant enterprise, was ultimately reduced to the 
necessity of acknowledging himself a dependant of the 
Danish kmg. This was a f;^ blow to the piratical Wends, 
whose power it extinguished forever. The duchy of Meck- 
lenburg was next subdued ; and as the conqueror, who had 
now annexed to his dominions the whole of Yendland, from 
the Vistula to the Elbe, encountered no opposition from the 
imperial government, he assumed the title of King of the 
Slaves or Vandals, whidi has been retained ever since bj 
his successors on the throne of Denmark.* 
* Knytlinga Saga, c. cxzviL-czziz. Sazo,lib.xfi.»p.683-60a 
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At this time a new field of action was opened up in the 
East for the warlike princes of Europe to signalize their 
^wess and their piety ; and in the year 1189, messengers 
arrired at Roskilde with letters from Pope Clement III., 
exhorting the Danes to take up the Cross after the example 
Of the oSier nations of Christendom, who were marching 
to deliver Jerusalem from, the hands of Saladin. When 
the papal legate made his appearance, Knut was holding a 
bannehof at Odensee ; but he conmianded the pontifical 
epistle to be inunediatel^ read. The eloquence of AsMom 
Snorre, the primate's brother-in-law, and the exhortations 
of the pope, induced fifteen of the principal nobles to as- 
sume the Cross ; only five of whom, however, persevered 
in their pious resolution, and set sail for Norway, where 
they were joined by 200 crusaders from that country. StiU 
the Christian zeal of the Northmen did not bum with ar« 
dour for these remote enterprises, but was content rather 
to spend itself in predatory expeditions against the heathen 
tribes on the Gulf of Finland. At no time were the Scandi* 
navian kingdoms agitated with that frantic and resistless 
impulse wluch precipitated the other European nations like 
an impetuous torrent on the shores of Asia ; nor did the 
Crusades produce an effect upon the progress of social im- 
provement in these regions, by emancipating the serfs, or 
augmenting the power of the crown at the expense of the 
bristDcracy, at all corresponding to their acknowledged in- 
fluence upon the institutions and manners of the South. 
In the North their operation was reflex rather than direct, 
extending merely to certain refinements in the arts of life. 
Which had been imported from the East through Germany, 
France, and England. The feudal system was left un- 

Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, viii., p. 6-104. Raumer, Geschichte 
den Hohenstaufen, torn, ii., p. 286. Both Sazo and the author 
of the Knytiin^ Saga here desert us, and we are reduced to 
depend exclusitely upon the chronicles collected in the Scrip- 
tores Renim Danicarum, or upon Suhm and other modern com- 
pilers of the Danish history of the Middle Ages. The Knytlinga 
Saga, or Chronicle of the Danish kings, from Harald Gormson 
to Knut VI., was originally written in Icelandic, as Suhm sup- 
poses, by Sturle, a nephew of Snorre Sturleson, and brother of 
Olaf ThordariOD,who is mentioned in the Saga as having lived 
at the court of Vaklemar II. 
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touched, or rattier struck deeper into the soil ; as that wa0 
the veiy time when the peasantry sank into a state of 
hopeless bondage, aitd when the power of the kings b^[aii 
to be eclipsed by that of the territorial and sacerdotal no-^ 
bility .♦ 

The Danish monarch, unhappily, found occasion for the 
employment of his military resources much nearer home 
than Palestine. He had bestowed the honour of knight- 
hood on his brother Valdemar, in a national assembly held 
at Roskilde in 1187 ; and two years afterward he created 
him Duke of Sleswig, which was once more severed from 
the kingdom to form an appanage for a younger branch of 
the Tapl house. During the minority of the prince, the 
administration of the duchy was committed to Bishop Val- 
demar, a natural son of Knut V. This ambitious and in- 
triguing prelate had contrived to acquire «n ascendency 
over the country of the Dithmarschen, an ancient and pe- 
culiar people of Frisic, origin, who inhabited the coasts of 
the German Ocean, between the Elbe and the Eyder. 
They had formerly acknowledged the suprem^icy of the 
Archbishop of Bremen ; but, being grievously oppressed by 
the exactions of his bailiffs, they claimed the protection of 
Valdemar, declaring it to be a maKter of indifference to 
them " whether they paid tribute to St. Peter of Bremen 
or St. Peter of Sleswig." 

The factious bishop, irritated at being deprived of the 
government of the duchy, formed an alliance with Adolphus 
III., count of Holstein ; and, being j<Mned by other con- 
federates, he openly clauned the crown of Denmark, or, at 
least, an equal division of the kingdom. To enforce his 
pretensions, he obtained a fleet from his brother-prelates 
of Norway, while Adolphus, with several other lords of 
Pomerania and Lower Saxony, were preparing to invade 
the country towards the Eyder. Knut prudently contented 
himself with planting a strong force to guard the rampart 
of the Dannewerke, and avoided a general engagement 
mitil the resources of his foes were exhausted. Dissension 
gradually thinned their ranks ; the haughty prelate, com- 
pelled to implore the king's meicy, was immediately loaded 

* Suhm, torn, viii, p. 1G3-167. Script Rer. Dan., torn, v., p. 

343-362. »r ^ . . r r- 
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^Ui iKms, afid sent to the fortress or castle of Saeborg ia 
Zealand, where he remained a state-prisoner until the sue 
oeeding reign. Adolphus, now exposed to the royal ven^ 
geanee, consented to purchase a truce by paying a large 
tribute ; but his submission was insincere, and he soon 
fbrmed a new league with Othq^ margrave of Brandenburg, 
for the purpose of attacking the Banish fiefs in Vendland. 
Knut equipped a second expedition to defend these posses- 
sions, and, as the aged Absalon was too infirm to undertake 
the command, it was conferred on Peter Suneson, bishop 
of Roskilde and chancellor of the kingdooL The neet en- 
tered the mouth of the Oder, and debarked the land-forces, 
which were joined by such of the Wends as remained 
fidthful to their allegiance. A battle ensued, which termi- 
nate in the defeat of the Danes ; their mitred chieftain 
was taken prisoner, and his brother Thorbem, who bore » 
share in the command, was slain. The ins,urgents laid 
waste the fief-lands, and, being re-enforced by the troops of 
the Archbishop of Bremen, they presented themaelvea in 
formidable array on the confines of Sleswig. 
, But their insolence received a cheqk in the following 
year, when Knut appeared on the banks of the Eyder witE 
such an overwhelming force as obliged Iheir leader to sue for 
peace. The fortresses of Rendsborg and Lauenburg were 
ceded to the Danes ; the flourishing town of Hamburg and 
lAibec also surrendered to Prince Valdemar. The mifor- 
tunate Adolphus was ignominiously loaded with fetters, 
and imprisoned in the castle of Sseborg; but he subse^ 
quently recovered his hberty by renouncing all claim to 
tiie possession of Holstein, and delivering up two of hi» 
sons as hostages for the faithful performance of the eomr 
pact. When the Danes had got possession of Lubec, Kiiut 
proceeded to visit it in person, where he was magnificent^ 
ly received by the senate, and convoked a general assembly 
**o{ all nobles, burgomasters, stadtholders, and knights 
of Holstein, Stormam, Ditchmarsch, Vagria, Nordalbingia. 
and Schwerin, who did homage to him as their liege-lord,** 
but he died soon after returning to Denmark.* 
The complete security enjoyed by the kingdom in con- 

* Sahm, Hist af Dan., torn, viii., p. 154-163, 261-4382, 478^ 
€04,643. 
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seqaenee of the snppressioii of the i^ritical incimkMii of 
tiie Weads and other barbarous tribes on the coasts of the 
Baltic, was followed by its natural effects, a rapid improre^ 
ment in the arts of life. The {Hrogress of dvilization, 
measured by any modem standard, was indeed extremely 
slow, and almost imperceptible. But if the account giveii 
by Adam of Bremen of the internal state of Denmark, little 
more than a hundred years before this period, be contrasted 
with that of Am(M of Lubec, Written at the commence^ 
ment of the thirteenth century, a sensible advancement 
ynH be nianifest in agriculture, commerce, and othei' 
branches of industry. This chronider states that thd 
Danes then carried on an extensire trade with Germany > 
that they were no longer clothed in the garb of marinersr 
but had adopted the d^ss and arms of o£er nations, vsxDg 
for this purpose " rich stuffs of tarfous colours, and CTeit' 
purple and fine linen.** The source of this domestic weaMf 
was the fishery on the ooasts oi Scania, the produce of 
Wkieh was exchanged for the wares of distant countries.* 
On the death of Knut VI. without male heirs, his broth«(' 
Valdemar, the only surviving phnce of the royal housOf 
was proclaimed king with the general consent of the nation/ 
and sdemnly crowned by the Archlndiop of Lund. Soon 
after his accession, the new monarch proceeded to Lubecr 
with a numerous host of troops and retainers, where her 
caused himself to be prodaimeid ** King of the Slavoniaai^ 
and Lord of NordaHmigia.'* He negotiated the cession of 
Holstein with Adolphus IIL, who was set at lA>erty, and 
retired to his lordship of Schauenburg, where be ended Im 
tmrbulent and unhappy life. At the solicitation of the ^ofpe 
and the Danish prelates, he was induced about the sam0 
time to rdease from prison a more dangerous enemy, the 
fhctioQS BidK)p V aldemar, who had no sooner reoeived hn» 
freedom than he began to intiigoe for the archiepisoopal 
see of Bremen ; and, though the king opposed his eleotioiir 
he was supported by the people of the diocese and the 
Emperor Otho lY., who, suddenly breaking off his league 
with ^e Danish soterdgn, sought to regain poesessioa of 

* Chronic Slav., Ub. iii., c. ▼. Arnold was a Benedictimr 
iMok,uidabbotof a convent of his OTdsr at Lubec. Hisworib 
is a continuation o£ the Slavonic Chionids of Hshnoldtts. 
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^ teiritoHes north of the Elbe, which had bekmged to 
hie fetber Henry the Lion. To counterbalance this defeo- 
tien, Yaldemar formed an alliance vfith Otho's riral Fred- 
eric II., whose title he acknowledged, and from whom h» 
obtained, in relum, the cession of all the chums of the 
empire to the possessions conquered by Knut VI. beyond 
the Elbe. A powerful confederacy was entered mto by the 
opposite party, who made themselves masters of Hamburg. 
But their triumph was short, as tiie Panes immediate re* 
eovered the city, and sold it to Count Albert of Orlamunde 
for seven hmdjFed marks of silver, with tiie annual payment 
of fifty more. Deserted by his alties^ and what was scarce* 
W less fatal in that age, excommunicated by the pope, Otho 
wd m 1318, leaving Frederic undisputed emperor of Ger> 
many. 

The s^eds of Christianity had been first planted on the 
eastern shores of the Baltic during the late reign, where 
sees were founded and colonies settled in Esthonia tod 
livonia. To protect these infant establishments against 
the devastations of their pagan neighbours, the BislK>p of 
Riga had instituted, in 1301, the military order of the 
Sword-bearers, or Mititia of Christ. Pope Innocent III. 

Sve this new order the rule of the Templars, durected 
em to wear a badge of the' cross and sword embroidered 
•n their tunics, and to obey in all things the Bishop of 
Riga. The succeeding pontiff, Honorius III., granted to 
VtSdemar " all the ran& to be conquered by him from the 
heathen in Esthonia ;" and, accordingly, the ecclesiastics 
established there implored his protection against the pagans 
and the Russian schismatics, whose hatred of the Latin 
Church had combined them in hostihty to the new settle- 
ments. 

The king solemnly vowed to undertake a ciusade against 
these refrsu^ry heathens and their allies, ** as well for the 
honour of the Virgin Mary, the patroness of the province, 
as fbr the remission of his own sins." For this purpose a 
most formidable naval armament was equipped, such as 
had never been known in the North. Hie fleet is said to 
have consisted of 1400 vessels of various descriptions; 
600 were of the small light barks called snekker, contain^ 
ins, beaides the steersman and rowers, one man-at-arms^ 
with an archer ; other 600 were long tjaws called diatoot 

Vol. L— X -•--*- — • 
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or serpents; each carrying 120 men; the remaining 409 
were left behind for the defence of the seacoasts. The mon- 
arch was accompanied with the flower of his nobility and 
prelates, among whom was Andrew Suneson^ the successor 
of Absalon in the see of Lund. They were jomed by 
Wincezlas, prince of Rugen, with numerous other adven- 
turers from Vendland and Germany. A landing was safely 
^ected at Revel; but the terr&ed inhabitants sent a 
deputation imploring peace, and offering to submit to be 
baptized. Valdemar ^adly acceded to their request ; but 
in course of three days the Danish camp was suddenly at- 
tacked by a detachment of the enemy's cavalry at night- 
fall, and saved fi-om destruction only by the valour an^ 
promptitude of Wincezlas, who kept them at bay until the 
troops rallied, when they rushed upon their assailants, and 
defeated them with prodigious slaughter. Such are the 
true circumstances of the famous battle of Wohnar, as 
lold by the aiitbor of the Scanian Chronicle, himself an 
eyewitness of what he relates. This plain narrative was 
subsequently embellished with marvels suited to the credu^* 
lity of the age, or intended to add lustre to the ancient 
order of the knights of the Dannebrog, said to have beeik 
instituted by Valdemar after his return from this expedi- 
tion. According to these accounts, the Banes, having losf 
their banner in the heat of the action, began to give way, 
until another standard opportunely droppeid from the sl^, 
adorned with a white cross upon a red ground, when they 
instantly rallied and won the victory. Hus legend may 
probably have been founded upon the fact of the pq[>e hav- 
ing sent a consecrated banner to the king to be used in this 
holy war , but, whatever its real origin might be,- the standi 
ard of the Dannebrog was long used as the national sym-> 
bol. The order itself fell into oUivion, but was revived in 
1671 by Christian V.* \ 

This victory Valdemar determined to follow up by settling 
a permanent Danish colony in Estbonia ; and with that 
view he fortifled Revel, where he established an episcopal 
see^ and left a strong garrison. In this design he was (^ 
posed 1^ the German bishop of Riga, who had oonferred 

* Sahm,' Hist, af Dan., torn, ix., p. 316-^6. Monter, KiicbnH 
fsechichtc^ torn, u., p. 810-812. 
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th^ j^piKopate of Revel upon his brother ; but the power- 
ful kifluence of Valdemar outweighed all the efforts of that 
prelate, who had in vain solicited the support of the pope 
and the Emperor Frederic II., and who was at last com- 
pelled to submit to the king's pleasure. 

The external power of Denmark was now raised to a 
greater pitch of splendour than it had ever attained during 
any period since the reign of Canute the Great. Valdemar 
was .the most potent monarch of the North ; but the in- 
stability of all this grandeur was soon' made manifest by 
one q£ those sudden and peculiar turns of fortune, effected 
by a^aremtly inadequate means, which so oilen occur in 
the turbul^t histoiy of the middle ages. Upon some 
trivial pretext he had deprived one of ]ns vassals, Henry, 
count of Scjiiwerin, of a portion of his fief, and bestowed 
the investiture upon one of his own illegitimate children.' 
The count dissembled the resentment he naturally felt at 
this act of violence until he found an opportunity of seiz- 
ing the king and his son, both of whom he confined in his 
own castle, and d^ioanded a vast ransbm for their liberar 
tion, besides the restoration of his dominions. The Archr 
bishop of Lund and the other prelates interceded with the 
pope and the emperor ; but, in the mean time, a powerful, 
coi^ederacy had been formed against him between the 
primate of Brem^, the Count of Schwerin, ^dolphus IV. 
of Schauenburg, and other petty princes in ^ordalbingia, 
Adolphus recovered jx>8se8sipn of Hamburg, while Henry 
defeated the king's general, Albert, count of Orlamun4e, 
and sent him prisoner to the same castle wh^r^ ^ royal 
naster was confined. 

Overwhelmed by this accumulation of disasters, Vald&- 
mar was at last compelled to yield to the demands of his 
enemies. He consented to pay the Count of Schwerin, as 
a ransom for himself and his son, 25,000 marks pf aOver, 
all the queen's treasures of gold, with complete dresses 
and equipments for 100 knights. By the same treaty he 
ceded te the emperor all the territories between the Elbe 
and the Eyder, including Holstein and Nordalbingia, with 
the whole of Yendland except the island of Rugen. As 
a security for the performance of these hard conditions, 
he was obliged to deliver forty hostages, among whom 
were two of his own sons. On these terms, which wer^ 
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Bolemoly ratified by the oaths of all the prelates and Met 
men m Denmark, he regained his freedom ; but no sooner 
had he returned to his capital, than he solieited and ob- 
tained from Pope Honorius an abstdution from the obliga- 
tions he had sworn to fidfil. His holiness at tite same 
time threatened Gknmt Henry with excommunication un- 
less he released the Danish hostages, and abstained from 
insisting upon the fulfilment of the pecuniary stipulationB 
of the trea^. The menaces of the pontifiT were disregard- 
ed, upon which Yaldemar made an irruption into Nordal- 
bingia to recover his lost conquests ; but the iJtoiish army 
Was encountered and defeated at Bomhoved, near Sege- 
berg, where sereral of the bishops were taken prisoners, 
and the kmg himself, being severely wounded, narrowly 
escaped with his life. This calami^ gave rise to a new 
pacification, in which Yaldemar ceded to Adolphus IV. all 
his pretensions to Holstein, and redeemed' frcnn captivity 
his three sons, Erik, Abel, and Christopher, upon the pay- 
ment of 7000 martcs. In 1238 he concluded a treaty with 
tiie Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, by which the 
possession of Esthonia, '* and other lands to be conquered 
from the idolaters,*' were ceded to Denmark ; the king, in 
return, giving up to the pious Militia the province of Fervia, 
" for the salvation ofhis soul, and to share in tiieir prayers.*' ' 

During the course of these events, the city of Lubec, 
whose growing wealth and power excited the jealousy of, 
the neighbouring princes, found an opportunity to shake o^ 
tiie Danish yoke. Valdemsur and Addf^us united thefar 
fiMTces for its subjugation ; and while the latter invested 
the place on the land side, the former entered the Trave 
with his fleet, and sunk vess^ loaded with stones, so as 
to block up the stream. The destruction of the plaoe seem- 
ed inevitable, but the inhabitants excavated a new channel 
for the river, by which means tiiey created an artificial out« 
let for their ships. Taking advantage of a stormy wind, 
which had driven the Danish fleet into the Baltic, they put 
to sea, and, encountering the enemy, d^isated the whole 
squadron. The king with difilculty reached his own do- 
minions, and, after so many disasters, he wisely abandoned 
an farther attempts i^ foreign conquest. Adolphus re* 
nounced his pretensions to the sovereignty of Labee, 
whidi was declared a firee imperial dijt and bscame the 
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head «f the renowned Hanseatic Gonfederation, wlioee^ 
rmng gveataess soon balanced the power of the feudal 
princes of Germany in the North.* 

After Denmaric had thus been reduced by the loss of the 
greater part of her foreign possessions, Valdemar caused 
a gener^ survey of the kingdom to be taken, not unlike the 
Boomeday Book of William the Conqueror, and containing 
a complete account of the royal domains, and feudal rev- 
enues of the crown. This statistical document (Librum 
Census Danis), the greater part of which is still preserved, 
tiirows much light on the internal economy of that countiy 
during the thineenth century. The different provinces 
were divided into episcopal dioceses, amounting to eight in 
number ; and they were again subdivided into parishes for 
eccie§iastical purposes, and small districts, each of which 
was to furnish a vessel and a certai^ proportion of men for 
the defence of the kingdom, and the equipment of exp^- 
tions against the pirates or other public enemies. North 
Jutland comprehended the bishoprics of Ribe, Aarhuus^ 
Viborg, and Borghun, which together fomished 450 ships. 
South Jutland, or Sleswig, supplied an equal number, and 
was divided into 130 Styreshavne, or maritime districts. 
Fionia, with the smaller adjacent isles, Laaland and Lange- 
land, constituted the diocese of Odensee, and were rated 
at 100 sail The see of Roskilde, comprising Zealand, 
with the islands of Moen, Falster, and Rugen, contributed 
120 vessels ; Scania, HaUand, and Bleking furnished 150, 
and were subject to the Archbishop of Lund, whose juris- 
.diction extended also to Borhohn, Esthonia, and the other 
Danish possessions on these coasts. 

Valdemar II., who bears the surname of the Victorious 
<Sejer), died in the seventy-i&rst year of his age. " In his 
death (says the Chronicle of King Erik) perish^ Denmark's 

♦ Suhm, Hist af Dan., torn, ij., p. 339-397, 428-490, 685. 
Count Adolphus IV. died in 1261 at Kiel, where he lies buried, 
under the altar of the convent church. A monument was erect- 
ed to his memory by the city of Hamburg in 1821, in gtjttitude 
to their deliverer, in the new square called AdolphsplatZi Be- 
foi« his death he abandoned the vanities of human grandeur, be- 
came a monk, walked barefooted to Rome, and begged bread in 
the streets of Hamburg and Kiel, distributing to the poor what 
,iie4hns acquired. 
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dowaofglMy. Fioih that time, wibM by inlcBtilMliwtf 
and mutttil disaensk^nt, ahe became tbe acorn of aunxrand* 
inff nationa. Her sons not only^ lost the landa their fore* 
fiiuiera had nobly won with the awdrd, but inflicted de^y 
wonnds upon their poor distracted country, miserably em* 
broiled by the ^uarrela of aix cont^ding princes.'' Hie 
fame of thia monarch aa a legialator reats on a more aolid 
foundation than that of hia father, whoae name has been 
appended to laws which he never promulgated. His Tiewa 
probably extended to the formation of a general code for 
the whole kingdom ; but they were oYemded by the inTin-^ 
ciMe attachment of the Scanians and Zealandera to tiielr 
bx$al usages. 

Besides these coiusuetndinaty or unwritten laws, the 
Wither-lagamenn, or retainers of the king'a court, had 
their pecuBar institutes, by which they were judged within 
the precincts of the palace. The royal guilds or fraterm^ 
ties, and the cities already endc^ed with municipal char- 
ters, had the privilege of being amenable only to the juria^ 
diction of their own authoritieia. The clergy had also as- 
flerted a complete eieihption frata. the secular power ; the 
Roman civil law had been imported by ecclesiastics and 
others, who studied at Paris or Bologna ; and the confusion 
thus produced by the multitude of local customs and royal 
ovdinances was increased by the introduction of a foreign 
jurisprodenee. To remedy the evils flowing from this 
mixed and heterogeneous legislation, Valdemar II. oooft- 
▼ened at Vordingborg, in 1S40, a national asaeml^ of the 
Dannehof ; and here was publii^ed what is called by the 
Northern jurists the Jutland law, bat which was intended 
as a uniform code for the wh<de kingdom. It was recdved 
in Zealand and Scania as supplementary to their oim 
provincial customs, whieh had long before been oattatoMd 
to writing; it prevailed for several centuries in Jutland 
and Fionia, and continues to form a part cd the law now 
subsisting in the duchy of Sleswig.* 

• The Jutland law recognised the old division of tba caaats 
of the kingdom into small mari^ne districts for military defence, 
and for the equipment of naval expeditions beyond seas. Each 
of these Stvresbavne was placed under the chsrge of a StjFes- 
mend or officer, to whose command the ciril force was connded. 
£very such district was obliged to furnish a bark containing 
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tf atttilMited to a t>rovi8i<m of the institution rei^ectinc tin 
aiilitaiy defence and tnrottetion of the kingdom. Theaov* 
errigna were accustomed to grant le those grandees or 
Miieftains whom thej wished to farour permission to erect 
their local districts into hereditary fiefe,' eizempted from the 
prtaiitiTe obligation of contributing towards the equipment 
of the natal levies. The nobles who ehj<^ed this^ ^Lemp* 
lion were called Herremend ; and, by degrees, the same 
^vileges were extended to the monasteries and the prel- 
ates, whose vassals obtained a like immunity from the 
public service. The free peasajdtiy, who were originally 
independent proprietors of the soil, and had an equid su^ 
firage with the highest nobles of the land, were tluis eom^ 
p^ed to seek the protection of these powerfiil knrdst and 
to come under vascndage to some neighbouring Herreniand, 
or bishop, or convent The provincial diets, or Lands- 
Ting, Were gradually superseded by the genetal nation^ 
{Mitliament of the Dannehof, Adel-Ting, or Herredag ; the 
lattMT being delusively composed of l^e princes, prelates, 
atid other great men of the ^tgdom. The natiomd diet 
or paiiiament was convened annually at Nyboig ; and du- 
ting its recess the government was administered by the 
king, with the advice of his council <Kongens Raad), oom- 
Iposed of the nobles and principal officers of state, without 
whose consent no important matter could be decided. A» 
ike influence of the peasantry had declined, while the 
lAtfi^ers did not yet enjoy any share of pc^tical power, 
the constitution, idthough disjointed and ^uctuaCing, was 
wpiOfy approaching the form it ultimately assumed, Uiat of 
a feudal and sacerdotal oh^archy. The prerogative of the 
kings, mdeed, in the time of the Valdemars, Was still veiy 
considerable; they attempted to estaUish something l&e a 

twshe rowers and tha cieerimaii, with • man-at-amM and an 
arcbar. These foraied what migbt be called the maritime militia. 
The vessels of a large size were built at the king's expense, or 
famished by the opulent bishops and by maritime assoeiations. 
The proprietors of^tbe district possessing lands to the value of 
two marks of silver were bound to funiisb one man ; and those 
to the value of a mark Of gold, eight men, each anned with a 
helmet and thirty-aiz arrows. All the other freemen Were com- 
pelled to serve personally in rotation. 
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regidar hereditary sncoessioa to the crown, and had fro- 
thority to promulgate the newly-enacted laws* although the 
nation retained the right of participating in the exercisQ 
of the legislative power. In all secular afi^urs, justice was 
ftdministered by the popular tribunal of the Lands-Ting foit 
each province, and by the Herreds-Ting for the sn^dler 
di£rt;rict8 or subdivisMns. The cities had their own muniT 
cipal courts, called the By-Ting, and no burgher could be 
siied or tried in any other place. Valdemar had already 
abolished the ordeal of ** hot irpn" in Scania, and there are 
no traces in the Jutland code of that mode of procedure, 
or of f* trial by battle ;" the law merely requiring the comr 
plainant to support his accusation by direct evidence, or by 
his own oath and that of his compurgators. This having 
been done, the oase was heard before certain jurors called 
Nsevninger, except in the instances where the defendant 
was allowed his " Wager of Law," or the privilege of clearT 
ing himself by the oath or testimony of a certain number 
of conjtirators, whom he was allowed to choose for that 
purpose. Besides these popular juries, there were other 
inquests held in the district by the king's bailiffii, in con- 
junction with sworn assessors, called Sande-mend (or 
proo&men), who took cognizance of homicide, cutting, 
maiming, and other minor ofienoes.i*' . 

The late king, after the example of his father, had caused 
hi^ eldest son, Valdemar III., to be crowned during his own 
life, and associated with him in the government This 
prince being accidentally killed in a hunting-party (A.I). 
1381), the next brother, Erik, duke of Sleswig, was crown- 
ed and declared co-regent. The third son, Abel, obtained 
thereby of Sleswig, while Christopher and the youngs 
inembers of the fanuly had extensive domains conferps^ 
upon them in difiisrent parts of the kingdom. The partition 
of his dominions thus made by Valdemar among his chil- 
dren, with a view to prevent those dissensions which he 
foresaw as likely to arise after his decease, proved no real 
security iagainst the ordinary eflfects of firatem^ discord 
^n^ong piipc^. Abel having refused to do homage for his 

' >. Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, ix., p. 713. Rosinvinge, Lot- 
ttirt<>ire, sect 38. Falcit, das Jutsche Lov, p. 86-94, 113-122. 
' Schlegel, Staats-Recht, torn, i, p. 87*100. Repp, Trial, by Jury, 
p. 133-135. 
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MTw the yasaal of £r&, the two brothers rayaged euh 
ether's tenitdries witii merciless tiiiy. Hostilities being at 
lei^th suspended by a temporaiy truce, the former directed 
lys arms against Lubee and the counts of Holstein, John 
and Gerhanl, sonil of Adolphus IV., in the vain hope of re- 
comtiBS the Danish conquests in Nordatbingia. Afl the 
Tfisseis odonging to that city, employed in the Sound l^s^ 
eiy, or to be found in the p(His <^ Denmark, were seised^ 
the town itsdf was invested by a powerful armament^ and 
cut off from all access to the sea ; but the approach o( $. 
superior Swedish squadron to relieve the besieged defeated 
the efforts of Erik, and obliged him to return to his own 
dominiona, where th^ flames (^ civil war had again burst 
(oitk with renewed horror. Ab^ had invoked the aid of 
Ibreign auxiliaries ; and the citizens of Lubee havii^ be^ 
come assailants in their tum» captured and bumed Copen> 
liagen (1248), at ths^ time beginning to rise into commercial 
importance. A treaty of peace was a|^ concluded be^ 
tweeothe royal brothers ; Abel and Christopher consented 
to do homage for their respective fiefs, and tw^ty chief 
men of each faction sw^re to the strict observance of the 
compact. 

Erik's next enterprise was a crusad^ into Esthonia, to 
defray the expenses of which he resdved to levy a sub- 
sidy in the Iform of a tax (called Plogpenning) upon every 
lilougbtfiaire in the kingdom.* In Jutland and me insular 
{Novinces the obnoxious impost was raised witiiout much 
difficulty ; but it was strongly resisted by the Scanians, wh^ 
put to death several of the king's bailiffs, and compelled 
Erik hitaaself to evade their indignation by a precipitate 
fli^. Their stubborn spirit was soon subdued ; and, in 
a£lition to the pk>ugh-money, they were unerced in a fin« 
Of 16,000 marks as a penalty for their rebeUion. The ^• 
pedition having reached Esthonia, the king obtained from 
the TelitoBic knights an aeknowled^^nent of his exclusive 

• Erik alleged that the pope had granted him the right d 
lerying a subsidy upon church property in Denmark for ih\k 
ooly purpose. Yne prelates and nobles assembled in the Herre- 
dag at Roskilde readily gave their assent to this impost, -" which 
was. a mode of contribution not unknown to the ancient Utafsi 
of the country.'*— Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, a., p. IBt^lSl 
aUDMeh, KMig Erik Plogpsnnittgt Histoiie, p. 00-H. 
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right to the possession (^that proYince. On returning frorii 
tins crusade, the last which was undertaken by the Danes 
into these regions, Erik was treacherously assassinated by 
the accomplices oif Abel, who threw the body into the River 
Sley, where it was found aome days afterward, andinter- 
red in a neighbouring convent. The monks who perform- 
ed the last tribute of respect to his memory gave their sol- 
emn attestation to the miracles wrought at his tomb : in 
consequence of which he was canonist by the pope, when 
his remains were conveyed Jto the usual jdace of royal aep^ 
uhure at Ringsted. 

Abel, having obtained the oaths (^twenty-four knights, as 
pompiurgators to attest his innocence, was called to the 
vacant throne, and crowned at Roskilde by the Archbishc^ 
pf Lund. With a view to strengthen his interest with the 
people, and to secure the hereditary succession in his fam- 
ily, the new monarch set the first example of summoning 
the representatives of the principal cities and towns to at- 
tend the general parliament ; and from this period they be- 
came inchspensable members, at least of that species of 
national council called the Rigsdage or Dannehof, compo- 
sed of the three estates of the re^m, the clergy, nobilitjr, 
and commons. 

Municipal corporati(ms had existed in Denmark from a 
yeiy early period ; and there is ground to believe that the 
two royal residences of Roskilde and Ringsted, wit)i the 
towns erf" Nestved and Sleswig, were all possessed of exr 
tensive privileges and inununities about the commencement 
of the twelfth century. The charter granted to the lastc 
mentioned city by Svend Grathe in 1166, who had proba- 
bly become acquainted, by his frequent intercourse with 
Germany, with the organization of these separate bodies, 
served as a future model for the constitution of the Danish 
burghs. Hie augmentation of the royal revenues seems to 
have been the principal motive that induced the king to 
create these privileged communities ; the admis^on of their 
idepi^ties to a seat in the natioi^al council may perhaps 
\^ye been the result of a more en\^ged pohcy, a^d intend- 
JBd ^ a check on the overgrown wealth an4 ii^uence of 
the nobles ; but, if such was the ijesign, it proved wholly 
inadequate fo^r the purpose. 

At this time (A.D. 1252) it was ibund neceasaiy to iiQr 
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^se a general tax for paying off the public debt, and re^ 
deeming the crown-lands mortgaged daring the recent 
troubles. From this assessment the Frieslanders claimed 
exemption, on the ground of their bemg subject to extraor^ 
dmary bxirdens, in maintaining the dikes or embankments 
by which the sea was prevented from inundatmg the adja* 
cent country. Abel marched to enforce obedience on the 
i'ecusants, and succeeded in penetrating their almost inac^ 
cessible marshes ; but, as he Was fording the Eyder, near 
Husum, he sunk, embarrassed with ^e weight of his ar' 
mour, into a deep morass, from .which he foimd it impossi< 
ble to extricate himself In this defenceless situation^ he 
was surprised and slain by the insurgents ; the burghers of 
Sleswig obtained the body, and interred it in their cathei* 
dral; According to tradition, the guilty spirit of the fratl>< 
cide Wonld not rest in the grave ; and ihe eitizens heing 
kept in continual alarm by its nightly visitations, the canons 
dug up the corpse, and buried it in a morass near Gottorl 
The vicinity of this place was soon deserted by the terrified 
peasants, who heard the sound of unearthly voices di8coiur-> 
sing of the assassination of King Erik ; and even to this day 
the place is believed to be haunted by the af^rition of the 
murderer riding to the chase on a pate horse, accompanied 
%ith bloodhounds and the distant echoes ef the huntings 
horn.* 

Valdemar, the late king's eldest soft,- Who had been de- 
clared his father's successor, was still abrotad, having been 
arrested on his way fr6m the University of Paris by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, who kept hnn prisoner neariy fom' 
years, and demanded 6000 marks for his ransem^/ In hicr 
absence, the diet proceeded to elect Christq>her, Who had 
been formerly excluded in deference to bis brother's chik 
dren. 

On the return of the young prince to his native comrtry^ 
the king refused to grant him the investitmre of the duchy 
of Sleswig, which he claimed as his hereditary ri^t. Thef 
partisans of Valdemar imploi^ foreign aid, and a general 
feaffue was formed agiainst Denmark, including the Swedes 
and Norwegians, the Counts of Holstein, and the inhabif^ 

* 8uhm, X., p. 206-212. Rosinvinge. Lov-Histoire, p. 99t 
ScUegel, Staats-Recht, torn, i.; p. 144-153. 
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tante «f Lobec But the linag storm was disflqiated )gr 
the diBunion of this motley coofed^ratioQ, amd ^ treaty oon^ 
ohided by which Christopher stipulated to invest Im neph- 
ews with their r&^^ective fie&, while they consented oq 
their part to renounce aU pietensions to the crown. The 
nmainder of thift Idoig's reign was embroiled in bitter conr 
ICDtion with hi» eoclesiaaitics. dince the introductiom of 
Christianity, the ScandinaYian mpnarch» had claimed 9»ii 
exercised the rii^t of nomination to the episcopal sees 
Icmnded and endowed by the royal hoonty. When the 
elective priinlege, lone; the «ibject of violent c<«Aest be* 
tween the clergy and the people, was at hist coni^Tea on 
the dean and chapter of each ^ooefhs, the <nrown still maii^ 
taioed its prerogative of cootoning or rejecting the a|>> 
yeiotment. The fcMrmer arbhbishops of Lund, thou^ aeal- 
evs defenders of their order» were waHnly attached' to the 
reigning moaarchs, kod not disposed to encroach upon 
ibeir authori^. But they were now succeeded by a chun^ 
man of an enteiprising genius^ who masked his own private 
ambitico imder Uie ^etext (^. loyalty to the see of Rome 
^fiA duaintmiAed seal iinr r^igion. 

This factieita prelate was Jacob. Erlandsen, desc^ided 
fymsL an anient noble family» and connected by lurth with 
things of Denmark and Sweden* as well as with several 
princely houses; in Cfermany. He was elected bishop of 
tbMk£Me in 1M9» fotd four years afterward translated to 
^ see of l>aad, contraiy to the will of Christq>her I^ 
Wfhoae confirmation he d^dained to ask, alleging that^f 
Ihe pope to be sufficient. With his elevation commenced 
bis career of nsurpatitme npon the liecular authority. He 
leftiaed to ratify the royal ocHninatifms to benefices in the 
•csthodrat ohaiish of Lund ; claimed the right to escheated 
wrecks, and fines within the diocese ; forbade his vassaki 
^ swear aUegiancie to tbe^ag ; and stirred up the people 
to leeiflt the otHlection of taxes. Christopher convoked a 
Idaim^ef at Nyborg to inquire into the preUte's coinduct ; 
whibe the latter convened at the oame time a national coun- 
cil of the Church in Jutland, in which, after declaring that 
the cleicj had been too long exposed to the cruel persecu- 
tion of tyrants, and had no reason to refy upon secular 
pitotection, it was ordained " ]^at,. if any bishop withmthe 
realm should, by or^i conmvane^ 99 a«iex^ of the 80^ 
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«r«igB» dr any <^ h» w)ble% b6 deprived of life, 10^^ 
Mnib, or Buffer 9xy other atrocious mjiii7» tiie kingdom 
•be«id be kid ynder interdict, a^d diviiie worship soeqpeiuU 
6d tfaroughout the same.*' This manifesto against the 
temporal poi/er was coafirmed bj Pope Alexander IV. 
• Armed with this sacred authority, the primate set off 
with his bishops to attend a court which the indignant 
monarch had summoned to meet at Land, vrtyere all per- 
sons were commanded to appear who had any com{daint» 
to make against Eriandsen. l^e latter declared that, as 
the pope, wad not the kmg, was the sole competent judge 
M ecdesiastioal matters, he would not answer any charges 
that might be lodged before that tribunal. Enraged at &is 
tfvasioD of his antfaority, Christopher reroked all the im- 
nraaities granted by his predecessors to the Cathedral of 
LmkL, and ordered the irtunals of the diocese to appear he* 
fore him and do homage ibr \btnx lands within fifteen days«r 
The archbishop, in retaliation, excommunicated the heralds 
who pro<^amied the ordinance, and stirred up the peqde to 
inbel. The thoughtless muititude, who had themselves 
forcibly resisted the payment i^ tithes, now rose in anas 
al the caH of tiieir spiritua} guides ; but their tumultuary 
{ooeeediDgs were checked by tiie mflitaiy, after they haa 
seized and destrojred one of the royal caiiles. 

The schism between tke parties was widened l^aHodier 
incident vftdch ooouned soon after. The king had ooa* 
yoked a Daanebof at Odensee, for the coronation of his 
son Erik, who had already been declared his successor. 
The hanghty primate refused to assist at the ceremony, 
and threatened to eaeommunicate any bishop vtlio shouk 
dare to place the crown upon the young prince's head. 
The menace had the effect, and the eoleam rite was left 
m^erfermed. The kmg's patience was now exhausted ; 
he oony^ed a diet at Copenhagen, by wfau^ he was ftdly 
autiioriEed to sense the archbishop and in^rison the ^:el« 
ates who adhered to his Action. Erlanclsen was i^ppre* 
hended in his pleasure^garden, near Landscnma, and made 
a prisoner. Ilie Bishqps of RoskUde and Odensee fled, 
and, haying reached a secure retreat, they placed the king- 
dom under intndict, in yirtue of wtuch the oelel»ation of 
dfme servioe was instantly suspended tiircmghooEt Scania, 
Zealand, and Fi^mia. Aware of the dangerous natitfe ei 
Vol. I.— Y 
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tbe power he had provoked, Christopher appealed to tfar 
people against the sacerdotal^ban, and eommanded all the 
clergy in his dominions to discharge tiieir pastoral fnno- 
tions in ^le usiial manner, until tl^ decision of the court 
of Rome should be pronounced; but, before ihe ini^xntant 
message arrived, he was re^eveid from a£ his troubles by < 
the hand of death. He expired suddenly at Ribe, not with- 
out strong suspicions of having been poisoned by a fimati- 
cal monk.* His death was not yet known at Rome ^diea 
Alexander lY. issued his bull commanding the king to re- 
lease the primate and the other bishops, and to make ade- 
quate compensation for the wrongs they had suffered, under 
pain of having the interdict conmmed. 

Meanwhile Erik, duke of Sleswig, the son-in-law of the 
late king, openly attempted ta seize^the crown, and joined 
in the invasion of Zealand with the exiled prelates, and . 
Jarunar, prince of Rugen, who had been empowered by the 
papal decree to levy war against the kingdom for the de- 
liverance of the archbishop and his feUow-prisoners. Jn 
this emergency, Margaret, the queen-mother (daughter to 
the Duke of Pomerania), who had been left gua^ian of 
her infimt son Erik, acted with the energy suited to h^ 
desperate fortunes. With such levies as she could hastily 
collect, re-enforced by the peas^tiy of Zealand, she at- 
tacked the insurgents at Nestved, where a bloody battle 
was fou^t, in wMch the derical party obtained a complete 
Tictory. Ten thousand of the hapless Zealanders were 
left dead on the field, to whom the Bishop of Roskilde re- 
fused the rites of Christian burial. The whole provinee 
was laid waste; Copenhagen fell into the hands of ttie as- 
sailants ; the conquest and dismemberment of the kingd<»n 
seemed inevitable, ynihen it was suddenly delivered firran 
the most formidable of its enemies by the death of Jarunar, 
who was assassinated by a woman of Scania. This unex- 
pected event paved the way for the young prince Erik, who 
was crowned by the Bishop of V iborg, while the queen set 
at liberty Erlandsen and the other captive prelates. 

The archbish(^ had regained Ms freedom, but he refoaed 

* Script Rer. Dan., torn, v., p. 582-604. Suhm, torn, x., p. 
253-286,364.382. Munter, Kin&ngwehichte, tom. ii, p. IT% 
48j5-606w 
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'to enter his diocese, and ordered the ban to be contintied 
until the judgment of the pope was pronounced. Margaret 
appealed to Urban IV., the successor of Alexander, wid 
sent special agents to Rome to maintain her cause. Hos- 
tilities recommenced, and while the papal decision was im- 
patiently expected, a fital battle was fought near Sleswig 
between the royal party and Duke Erik, in which the for- 
mer were totally defeated by the treachery of the Danish 
generals. The queen and her son were taken prisoners ; 
the former was conveyed to Hamburg, and the latter im- 
mured in the fortress of Norborg, in the small island of 
Alsen. Both in a short time obtained their liberty ; the 
young prince being released, after a captivity of three years, 
upon the singular conditions that he should espouse the 
daughter of the Margrave of Brandenburg (into whose 
hands h^ had been delivered by the Counts <^ Holstein, as 
a security for the payment of 6000 marks), without any 
other dowry than the debt for which his pmon had been 
{hedged. 

The youthful king was no sooner restored to his domin- 
ions than he con4>lained to Pope Urban of the injuries he 
had suffered during his confinemisnt from ErlaUdsen, and 
besought his holiness to restore the tranquillity of the king- 
dom by dismissing him from the see of Lund. The decis- 
ion of the pontiff was couched in the fonn of a letter to 
the primate himself, wherein he minutely detailed all the 
offences of which the archbishop had been accused, and 
commanded him to resign his diocese into the hands of 
the Prior of Hahnstadt and the brother missionaries of 
Lund, who were appointed to receive his abdication. 

From ttie apprehensions excited by this severe sentence 
of the Church, Erlandsen was opportune^ relieved by the 
dekth of Urban, who was succeeded by Clement IV. He 
forthwith paid a visit to Rome, and had the good fortune 
to persuade the new pope to take a very different view of 
his cause. At his suggestion^ a legate was despatched to 
Denmark with a commission ** to settle the disputes which 
had arisen between the king, the queen-mother, and cer- 
tain prelates of that reahn." The parties were cited to 
^fear before him at Sleswig, but Erik refused to attend, 
•as that c^ was in the possession of his enemies. The 
•entenee of excommunication was hailed against the young 
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prince and his adherents, who appealed once more to te 
pope. For se^en years the hoetili^of the papal see tothe 
Duiish court was kept alive by the intriguing primate, who 
for that purpose had made a second journey to Rome. 
The interdict was at length removed in 1876, by the Gen- 
eral Council of lorons, after it had remained in finrce, wtth 
various degrees of rigour, for. neariy ei^teen years. By a 
decree of that assembly, Erlandsen was to receive 16,000 
marks of silv^ from the king as an indemni^ for his al- 
leged injoriee ; but he did not survive to reap die fruits of 
his ambition, having ended his tinrbuleat life before he re- 
tifrned to take possession of the arohiepiscopal see.* 

Meantime, the old quarrel concerning the feudal relation 
of the duchy of Sleswig to the kingdom was revived hy the 
death of Duke Erik, who left two sons, bo^ in a stato of 
puj^lage. The guardianship of the young princes wan 
claimed by the Danish monarch and the Counts <^ Holstein, 
who took up arms to maintain their respective pretonsions. 
But the dis^te was finally adjusted by a compact, in which 
it was Btq^Nilated that the king should invest Valdemar, the 
elder brother, with the duchy of Sleswig, and £rlk, the 
younger, with the island of Laaland, to be held as fiefs of 
the crown, contributing to the oomnum defence of tto 
reahn. This pacification derived the other rebellious 
grandees of the suiq[)ort they expected from their ducQl 
ally, but it did not disarm their hostility to their lawfnl sov^ 
ereign. Being joined by the Counts of Holstein and other 
feudal chieftains, some of wh<un were stimulated by mo- 
tives of private revenge, their association gradually ripened 
into a j^ against the king's life. A treacherous (^amber- 
lain introduced them into the royal apartment, where they 
found thdr defenceless victim reposing after the fatigues 
of the chase, and instantly deqiatohed him (A.D. 1387), 
having inflicted no few^ than fifty^six wovlnds, in their 
eagerness each to share in the giul^ deed. During his 
reign the ohieis convoked a diet at Nyborg, where they e^ 
torted from the sovereign a fonnal act dc&ung fbeir priv- 
ilege as well as the limits of the royal authority, which 
served as the model of the capitulations (Haandfestnmg) 

• Script. Rsr. Dan., torn, v.i p. 60i-eu. Snhm, torn, x., p. 
)89-A51. Mwtsr,Ji^rQheD|«s<a>ichte, urn ii*, p. 906-52^ 
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^tw&ys signed by the Danish longs at the time of their oor- 
onation. Erik GUpping granted charters of incorporation 
to scTeral of the principal towns, and promulgated a gen- 
eral law for the regulation of municipal bodies throughout 
^the kingdom. He also published regulations or statutes 
(Gildeskraaer) for the government <^ the society instituted 
in commemoration of the martyrdom of iBriknogpenning, 
and which was formed on the model of St. Knut's Ouilo, 
at Sleswig.* 

The late king's son, Erik VIII., had already been recog- 
nised as successor to the crown ; and, being only twelve 
years of age at the period of his father's death, Yaldemair, 
duke of Sleswig, was appointed his guardian, and the 
queen-mother, Agnes of Brandenburg, regent of the king- 
dom during his minority. A diet was assembled at Ny- 
borg, wher^ thirty commissioners, including the. Margrave 
of Brandeiiburg, the Prince of Rugen, and the Counts of 
Holstein, were nominated to investigate the circumstances 
of the late murder. Hie assassins had fled to Norway, but 
they were sentenced to perpetual banishment ai^d the con^ 
flsc^ttion of their goods. The protection granted them by 
the Norwegian court was the cause of a bloody war be- 
tween the two countries, which lasted, with some short 
intervals, for nineteen years, and was attended with bar- 
barous inroads upon the Danish coasts, which ^evously 
iHurasaed ttte unoffending peasantry, without leadmg to any 
important result. Hostilities were at length terminated in 
1809 by a treaty of peace, in which a portion of HaUand 
was ceded to Hakon V. of Norway, as an equival^t for 
his mother's dowry. The nine principal assassins of Erik 
GUppmg were permitted to sell their estates in Denmark, 
bat forbidden ever to return to their native country. The 
other conspirators obtained a free pardon. In case of 
either party contravening the treaty, the two monarchs 
Mreed to submit to the penalty of being exc<»amunicated ; 
&kon by the Danish bishop of Roskilde, and Erik by the 
Norwegian bishop of Opslo. 

The young prince inherited the deadly feud which had 
eiifted between his predecessors and the chief prelates of 

_• Bohtn, torn, z., p. 666, 938, 9S9-04a Romnvinge, Lor* 
Biit,s9ct84. 

Y2 
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tbe tiBgdom. Thisqiianel'WMieTnred'vritlisUiUittvel* 
erate bitteraets t^ the new Ardibishop of Luod, Jeba 
Onuidt, who was $tioofpj mispeoted of bftTing ioatigatad 
or abetted the late conapiiacx. The priBiate aoleranly at- 
tested his innocence upon the holy relics, and leceiTed a 
chatter pf safety from the queen-regent and the diet. But 
wqNcion stiU Iniked in ^ xpinds of the king and his 
mother ; and, on the return of Qrandt from Rome, where 
he had gone to receive the pall from Nichdas IV.*^ th^ 
seized hu person and committed him prisons to the castle 
of Sdborg. The authors of this imprudent act soon had 
4sanse to repent of their temerity, althouf^ they m^ 
seem to haye been jnstiied in the eye of reason, by the re- 
fiisal of the primate to cany into effect the pope*n usor 
teoce of ^Lcommimieation against the mmderers of the 
litQlong. 

The capthre ofanrchman foend means to eseape, and oo»> 
plained to the eouit of Rome. Erik was ordered to ap- 
pear by his agents before his holiness at Avignon, wh^re 
the cause was to he finally determined. The triple crown 
0t tiiat time was worn by Boniface VIIL, an unoompromi- 
sinff assevtor of the papal power, who received the primate 
of &e North as a msaiyT, dedaring, in the presoiee of his 
oouneil, that ** there was many a blessed saint in heaven 
wfaohadsuffimedftrkssinthecaiiBeofGod." TheooA- 
tps^w er ay was referred to two cardinals, who, after henrinf 
koth paities, adjudged the king to pay to ^ andibisbop 
4»,iOO marks of silver as mdemnity for Jus psetended 
wrongs, and to be subijeoted to the bna of the Cluing UBtil 
iie complied with the s^itence, and restored to the deigy 
jili tkmr ecclesiastical rights ; ihiling which, an intndiel 
was to be proclaimed against the realm. This dacisioii 
was transmitted to Peomaik by a papal legate ( but £br& 
having neglected to obey, the spintoai ambassador pro- 
joeeded to coercive meaaaresy by assigning to the primate 
Hie eeqoestration of one third of the revenues of the cHy 
of Lund, and the royal mint, with aU the erown-iaods with- 
in the diocese. The king, in his turn, appeaM to Bcmi- 
iiee from this decree, and sent an agent with instniotioni 
to disarm the pontiff's hostility by the most ample conee»- 
sions. He addressed an autograph letler to his hi^ess^ 
full of submission, and accompanied with rich piwentate 
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i of Ilk eoBdATB.* Another legate vis ia^ 
mMBOf tafwU^ed to the North, with foil powers to t^ 
iQOve the imbetikt, upon the reduced payment of 10,OaO 
marics te Che srdibisfebop, and a new ffrant of lands to the 
see of Lnnd, whieh he was to quit, and retire to some other 
heaeice. The pope offered him the hishoprio of Riga, 
svfakh he refined; but he was afterward translated te 
firemen, where his ambitioiiB and intriguing genius had 
fidl seope to display itself on the more enlaced arena of 
ee^esiastical and political aSairs in Gtermany. 

fhe termination of this cterical contest was suoceeded 
by another of tiiose fraternal disputes which had proved so 
dlsastioas to Denmark. Erik had deprived his yona^sr 
hnther, Christopher, of his fiefr of HaUand and Ssthonia, 
Sieging against him various accusations, some of wlnsii 
•■MKintfd to treason. The latter fled to Sweden, where 
$m continued until a reconeiiiatioa took i^aee ; bat the 
anncl hiokeouft afiesh, and a oonfedorai^ of the neigl^ 
Munng chieft and princjes being fonned on both sides, a 
barbarous warfare of mutoid reprisals ensued, whieh dem^ 
lated theooasts and islands of each other's territories, un- 
til tt was happily terminated (A.D. 1317) by the treaty ef 
Todingborg. Two years afterward £rik died at Roskilde, 
<mdless, imd leaving his kingdom overwfaefaned wi^ debt, 
4he frosts of domestic dissensions and war with N<xway, 
^diieh bad compelled him to mortgage Fionia and other 
jie rti Q o s of his dominms to the Counts of Hoteteia and 
ICeddenbuig. 

Them were now two surviving princes who might be 
Musidered as competitors for the Danish crawn ; these 
weie Erik, duke of Sleswig, and Christopher, brother of 
-the last monarch, who was the nearer heir in eouiae of 
mgular sneeession. Foitunatdy for the peace of the na- 

* ]Sak> letter WM pro&nely serrils. "Let, then, tb^ 
9moTd of St. Peter,** says he, «* be sheaUied, and let t^ vicar of 
Christy or, rather, Christ himself, restore to bi« servant his lost 
ear, that, the holy sacraments being again restored, he may 
evermore Ireely hear the Word of God ; and, whatever burden 
your holiness may impose upon his shouklers, how heavy so- 
ever, he will not refuse to carry the same. What arwie can he 
aayf SiMak, Loid.tby^alaveliateni roaster, iU^ 
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tion, his death pot anend to an oonflictuig dan^ 
quarter. The nobles and prelates were eager to^ embrace 
the present opportonity of extorting fh)m the sovereign 
such concessions as wonld l^eave hmi but the shadow of 
authority) and transfer the substantial power of the goY- 
emmei^ into their own hands. Accordin^y, Christo^er 
II., on his election by the diet of Viborg, was required to 
sign a capitulatuHi) wherein it was declared: That the 
bishops, and all other members of the Holy Chtirchi should 
freely enjoy their rights and liberties, property and rassals, 
as formerly, and should be entirely exempted from taxes 
and the secular jurisdiction : That no ecclesiastical person 
should be arrested, exiled, or deprived of his goods, with- 
out the pope's buU, if a bishop, and if an inferior cieilc» 
only by the reguJar sentence of his canonical judge : That 
the chiefs should have a feudal jurisdiction over fiieir vas- 
sals to the extent of amercing yi small penalties, according 
to the custom of each province : And that the ting should 
not make war without the advice and consent of the prel- 
ates and principal men of the kingdom. 

Nor were the ri^ts of the commons entirely neglected 
in this great charter. It provided that the burghers should 
Bnjoy their freedom, and not be subject to any new toll or 
tax, without consent of the diet : That the merchants should 
he xetfiaxd the sums borrowed from them by the king or his 
twflffi; T3biat no impost should be laid on the free pesw- 
ants, eooitrary to the established laws and customs : That 
a parliament should be held annually at Viborg: That no 
man should be impiisoned or deprived of life or property 
without public trial and conviction before the proper courts^ 
and wi^ the right of appeal to the highest tribunal : Hiat 
fill the^ new assessments authorized since the death of Yal- 
4deinar should be abolished; That the plundef of ship- 
wrecked vessels should be a punishable offence : That no 
legislative measure j^nM be enacted, unless with the 
consent of the whole kinidom in a genend parliament : And 
that the king alone^ with the advice of his nobles and prd- 
ates, should have power to alter, abridge, or add to the 
above articles. 

After ratifying this con^aet with the usual solemnities, 
CbrisU^iberwas proclaimed king ; but the ceremony of his 
ixntmatioB was po84[Kmed <tt account of the absence of the 
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piiniirte, Esger Jiiiil, who bad been promoted to the tee of 
Lund in 1910, and was then at A-vignon prosecuting his 
suit against the late king for havmg dispossessed him of 
the strong fortress which he had erected in Bornhohn, with 
a view to render himself independent of the seeular anlhoor- 
ity. In consequence of Esger's complaints, P(^ John 
JiXlt had prohibited the Danish prelates from crowning 
any suocessor to Erik Menved until that prelate's return, 
who, on bemg restored (in 1984) to his see and its depend- 
aacies in Bomholm, condescended tx> place the crown on 
the head of Christopher, and also of his son Erik, whom the 
diet had nominated to succeed him. This remarkable trans- 
action, together with the concessions made to the Okurdi 
in the late royal capitulation, marks the era of the oomplete 
Iriumpb of the R(Hnish clergy over the temporal power in 
Denmark. 

In addition to these ample ecclesiastical immunities, 
Christopher rewarded his partisans among the lay aristoe- 
ncy with laTisb grants of lands and fie& of the crown, be- 
aldas iBTosting them with territories and titles of honour, 
which had been hitherto only conferred on princes of the 
royal blood. This profuse generosity the mferior ehie& 
requited by revolting against their benefactor, on the pr^ 
lext of his attempting to levy new subsidies contrary to the 
capitulation. Twice he was driven from his kingdom br 
the rebels, who elected Count Gerhard of Holstein as then: 
leader, and the young Duke V^ldemar of Sleswig as thefar 
aoTereign. After having renounced their aU^ianee to 
Christopher, the dominant faction proceeded to £vide the 
spoih of monarchy among themsdves, But their asoend- 
ency was of short duration ; Gerhard, who swayed the 
aee^tfe in the name of Valdemar, soon excited, by his ra- 
pacious exactions, not only the hatred of the natives, but 
the jealousy of his rivid. Count John of Holstein, who form- 
ed an alliance with the exiled monarch, and supplied him 
with 80,000 maxks, forthepurposeof aid^him to recover 
the throne. Christopher onee more invaded the kingdom ; 
bat the civil war was again 8uq[»ended by a pacifieaUon, in 
which Valdemar renounped all pretensions to the ^rowa, 
and received back his duchy, with an eventual right of suc- 
cession in ^Tour of Count Gerhard, to wbonet Jutland was 
eeded under the forms of an hypothecation for the eit- 
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penses'of the war. This trace lasted only a few yeam, 
when the contest was renewed ; and the king's army being 
totally defeated in a batde fou^t (A.D. 1332) near Sles- 
wig, ^M^ere his son Erik was slain, the unfortunate Ohris- 
topher was compelled to sign a treaty, by which the king- 
dom was in effect partitioned between the two counts of 
Holstein, excepting the few possessions which stiH re- 
mained in the hands of native vassals. Scania threw off 
the detested ycdce of these usurpers, and claimed the pro- 
tection of Magnus, king of Sweden and Norway, who pur- 
chased from Count John his claim to that province. In 
tMs deplorable state of affairs his majes^ expired, after a 
nominal reign of fourteen years, in which his dominions^ 
torn by internal dissensions, were betrayed by a faithless 
aristocracy, and became at last the spoil of foreign ene- 
mies, who divided the provinces among themselves, leaving 
nothhig to the crown but the remote possession of Bstho- 
nia, and some small dependancies in La{dand. The ren- 
dne of the royal domains were occuj^d by the feudal lords, 
while the commerce and fisheries were monopolized by 
the Hanseatic towns.* 

Otho and Yaldemar, the-two su^ving sons of Christo- 
I^r, had ded the kingdcHn, and were soliciting the aid of 
the German princes to recover the throne of their ances- 
tors. The former obtamed succour fhnn his brother-in- 
law, the Miargrave of Brandenburg, and made an incursion 
into Jutland ; but his army was totally defeated by Count 
Gerhard, near Viborg, where he was himself taken prison- 
er, and confined in the castle of Segeborg. 

In this state of galling oppression, without a king or a 
regular government, Demnsu:k remained for several yean, 
imtil at last the JuUanders, impatient of the yoke, and tired 
of waiting for the promised suooours of Yaldemar, raised 
the stan^ird of revest, and exp^ed the enemy from that 
province. A formidable host of mercenaries was levied 
by Gerhard in Westphalia and the Rhine lands, with whidi 
he once more invaded the country, and laid it waste witii 
unsparing ferocity ; but he was suddenly arrested in the 
midst of his desolating career by the dagger of Niels Eb- 

* Sohm, torn, zii, p. 48-813. Scripfanr. Rar. Dan,* torn, vi, p. 
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bewm, a Jnttish nobleman, who penetrated into his camp 
with a chosen band of companions, and slew him in the 
presence ci his guards. Ysddemar was then (1840) at the 
court of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, where he received 
intelligence of his elevation to the vacant throne; lids 
eldest brother, Otho, being still a prisoner. The death of 
Geriiard, and the pusillanunity of his sons, who did not in* 
herit their father's wariike spirit, having paved the way for 
an amicable arrangement, a treaty was signed at £^»andaa 
between ihe contending parties, by which the yoang king 
consented to espouse the sister cf the Duke of Sleswig; 
with adowry of 24,000 marks, which was to be paid over 
as an equivalent to the Counts of Holstein for the sums 
sequestrated in the provinces of Jutland and Fionia. 

D^unaik was now sunk to the lowest point of depression. 
The pacification lately concluded with her inveterate ene- 
mies did not prevent the renewal of hostilities, which were 
carried on with deadly hate between the Danes and the 
foreign intruders who had so long desolated the country. 
The war was attended with alternate success and disaster 
to the national cause, until Yaldeniar was compelled to 
cede Scania and the other provinces beyond the Sound to 
Magnus of Norway, for an equivalent of 49,000 marks of 
silver, and the castle of Copenhagen, which had been sold 
to the Norwegian crown by the needy vassals who held it 
in mortgage. The treaty was guarantied bjr heavy penal- 
ties, and the highest censure ci the Church in case of 
violation by either party. It was also stmuk^ed that piracy 
should be suppressed, that shipwredced goods should be 
letnmed to the owners in boUi kingdoms, and that the 
subjects of each might hold lands in either country. The 
remote pos^esaion of Esthonia was purdiased by the Teu- 
tonic km^ts ; and with the treasure thus acquured by the 
dimosal of territories which could no longer be held with 
safety or advantage, the Danish king was enabled to re- 
deem many of the royal domains, which had been alien- 
ated by the improvidence of former sovereigns. Unfortu- 
nitfely for his own and his^ pe<^le's inter^rts, Valdemar 
was induced to abandon these truly beneficial duties, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, by making a pilgrim- 
age to the East. Eariy in the summer of 1346 he set ofiT 
jran Revel, and proceeded by land to Jerusalem, whore he 
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WM^rctttedaluui^toftiiieHolydeptddBra This loamej^ 
wbidi oecupied c^j a few months, ineorred the ceosove 
of OteneBt yi.» by being undertaken without the pupal li*- 
eenfte, vAik^ wae neeessaiy before Tisstinji the sacred 
places.* 

In the eontest .which waa tiim carried on between the 
pepes of AYilgnoB and the imperial hovee of Bavana, re<> 
wfedrag tiie right daimed b j liie Romiah see of confirming 
the electoral (^oice and eTacting an oath of Realty team 
the emperors deot, Yaldetoar espoused the cause of Lewi% 
who had been anaUiematized by the Church, and suptdast^ 
ed on the throne by Cheiles IV. of Luxeiaburg. With m 
eonsideraUe force he debaiiEed on the coasts of Medden^ 
burg, and, joinSng his troops to those of tiie Dukes of Pomi* 
erania, he marched to the relief of Berlin, thai invei^ 
by the in^^erial ailny, whidi Charles had despatched to 
attack the Margrave of BraikteDbuig, son of Lewis, and 
teiother-in4aw to the D»u^ monarch. A trace, ibUowed 
by a peace, was speedily agreed to, in tenas of which Vat> 
demiur received, as an ind^imification for the saccomrs he 
had broaght to his friend and ally, an assignment oi tha 
annual taribttle paid by the city of Lubee to the empefron for 
Its fmadueea, which in^iost had been ceded to the mai% 
grave l^r his fatiier. 

A series of petty warn in which this monarch was in* 
Yolved witii his factious nobility being brought to a does 
U a ^t held at Callnndborg (1360), he turned his aima 
agaiint Sweden, fsnt the purpose of recovering the provioeea 
beyond the Sound. To tlus attempt Magnus <^ered a foe* 
Me, or, rather, a foignedresistaBce; lAd a pacification was 
soOHi concluded, by which he consented to restore Seaniat 
while Valdemar betrothed his infant daughter Maigaiet to 
Hidcoli, tibe young Swedish prince. TMs cession, con^ 
biaed with fftlrar eauses of discpotent, excited the Swedes 
to an insurrection agamst their monardi, who was ohhged 
to f^iply to Hie Danes for assistance. The inhabitanls of 
Gothland having obstinatdy resisted the payment of a new 
tax which Magnus had imposed, the Danish fleet attadced 
the island, palfijSod its coital, Wisl^y and retttmed loaded 

* Hunter, ITtrchengMd^ohtiPy UHsLik, p, TM. ISahin, toM^ 
aai^ p. 76^1Aft. 
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with immense ^ootf . Ttie natives, complete redQeed to 
obedience, did homage to Valdemar, and from this period 
he and his successors assumed the ti^ of King of the 
Goths. By this conqoest Denmark incurred the envy and 
resentment of all the neighbouring states. The d^ of . 
Sweden declared war against her ; and, to be avenged oa 
Magnus, they accused hltn of treason to the notion, seised 
his person, and shut him up in one of Uieir strongest fop- 
tresses. They formed a league at the same time (1361) 
with Norway, and the two inveterate enemies of the king^- 
dom, the Count of Hdstein and the Duke of Mecklenbui^, 
which was rendered still more formidaUe by the accession 
of the Hanseatic repul^ics, whose vast wealth and exten- 
sive navigation enabled them to rival the maritime power 
of the Danes.* 

Lubec, the pditical head of this mighty union, had sufibiw 
ed serious losses by the jdundering of Wisby, which, since 
the faXL of Jomsborg, had become the great emporium of 
the Baltic trade, in whose free ports the sh^s of all nations 
enjoyed equal iwivileges with the native burghers^ To re- 
taliate on the spoilers of Go^and, an affied fleet was da 
spatched to Zealand. The fortress and tovm of Copenhagen 
were taken and pillaged, and the island o€ Oiand recaptured. 
The confederated troops next debarked on the coast of 
Scania, and laid siege to Helsingborg ; but^ while the land- 
force was thus employed, their fleet was surprised by Val- 
demar, who took six of their vess^, burned several othen, 
and pcursued the rest to the mouth of the Trave. The cqb^ 
mander of the a^ed expedition, John of Wittemberg, ihe 
burgomaster of Lubec, expiated his defeat on the bcS^M^ 
In &e market-ptece of that city ; and peace was resteied 
by a temporary truce between Denmai^ and the united re- 
pubhes.t 

Meantime the Gothlanders had shaken off the Danisii 
yoke, and an important revolution had occurred in Sweden, 
by which Magnus and his son Hakon were both exchided 
from the throne of that kingdom, and the erown transferred 
to Albert of Mecklenburg. To assist them in recovering 

• Script. Rer. Dan., torn, i., p. 258, 310. Suhm, torn, xii!., a 
460-453. 
f Sartorias. Geschiohte der Deutchen Hanse (om. i, p. eOhOt 
Vol. L^Z 
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their dommibns, the Danish monaerch implored aid from the 
different continental courts with which he was connected 
by the ties of friendship and alliance. Having concluded 
a pacification with the Counts of Holstein, and confirmed 
the truce which had been renewed duri^ his absence by 
the regents of the kingdom with the Hanseatic c<H)federa- 
tion, he despatched an expedition to Sweden, which was 
joined by Hakon with a strong force of Norwegians. Hie 
army of Albert, commanded by his father, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, encountered the mvaders at Enkoping, in 
Upland, where the confederated host was completdiy put 
to the rout. This disaster was f(^wed by a treaty of 
peace between Denitiiark and Sweden, by which Y aldemar 
acknowledged Albert as king, upon condition that he should 
cede to the Danes the isle of Gothland, and a large portion 
of their former possessions beyond the Sound. 

Scarcely was this pacification concluded, when a new 
conspiracy against his authority was secretly entered into 
by the aristocratical Action, who had more than once 
eyinced their dislike of his stem and uncompromising gov- 
emmeht. The leaders in.this rebellion, whose object was 
nothing less than a total dismemberment of the kingdom, 
formed a league to which the Duk€s of Mecklenburg and 
the Ck>unts of Holstein were parties ; and which was 
joined by Albert of Sweden, in direct violation of the 
treaty he had just signed with Valdemar. The compact 
was rendered still more formidable by the accession of 
the Hanseatic repubUcs. A general congress was held 
at Cologne on the Rhine (1367), where the deputies of 
not fewer than seventy-seven cities, from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Zuyder Zee, were present, and unanimously 
resolved to arm in defence of their privileges of commerce 
and navigation, which had been infringed by the Kings of 
Denmark and Norway. 

Valdemar soon perceived the gathering storm, and was 
again obliged to implore from foreign arms that assistance 
which he ought to have found in the patriotism and valour 
of his own countrymen. During his absence in Germany, 
the flames of civil war had raged with destructive fuiy. 
The Hanseatic fleets once more plundered Copenhagen^ 
the idands of Falster, Hueen, and Amack; Elsineur, the 
key of the Sound, and several other ports on the opposite 
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eoatt of Scania, haying also f^en into their hands. Re- 
duced by these losses to the last extremity, the stadtholder 
and regents, to whom the temporaiy administration of the 
goTenunent had been intrusted, were compelled to proiu- 
tiato the confederated cities, by offering them an advan- 
tageous treaty, signed at Stralsund, by which the exten- 
sive commercial privileges they had enjoyed since the time 
of Knut VI. were renewed and enlarged. Helsingborg, 
Mahno, and several other places in Scania, with two thir£i 
of the original revenues during fifteen years, were also 
ceded to them as an indemnity for the losses sustained by 
their trade in the sack of Wisby. In short, the privileges 
and immunities formerly enjoyed by their merchants and 
fishermen, were augmented to such a degree as, to give 
them, in effect, a ccMnplete monopoly of the commerce and 
navigation of the kingdom.* 

After ratifying this treaty, Valdemar was restored to his 
dominions ; anc^ having adjusted matters with Albert of 
Sweden and the Counts of Holstoin, he spent the remain- 
der of his life in fruitless endeavours to repress the turbu- 
lent aristocracy. Finding his efforts unequal to the task, 
he had recourse to that authority which, by wielding the 
terrors of sup^:stition, then formed the only counterpoise 
to the immense power of the feudal system in Europe. For 
this purpose he despatohed an envoy to Pope Gregory XI. 
with rich presente, and a letter filled with the bitterest 
complaints against his nobility, and imploring the supreme 
pontiff to bring them back to their allegiance by a threat of 
excommimication. The epistle was answered by his ho- 
liness, in terms most flattering to the piety and fihal sub- 
mission of the writer. He promised to take cognizance of 
the whole affair, and even cited the parties to appear before 
the proper tribunal ; ^t at this stage of the proceedings all 
farther inquiry was arrested by the death of Valdemar, who 
expired at his favourite castle of Gurre, near Elsineur, in 
the 60th year of his age. The memory of this king is still 
cherished by the peasants of Zealand, who implicitly be- 
lieve that he may be seen huntmg in the night all over the 
island, and especially in the vicinity of lus imparadised 

* Huitfeldt, Chron., torn, i, p. 538. Sartorias, tooL i., p. 64» 
163-191. 
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CKirre, or at VoMingborg^, -wliieh he hdd cosforled iil» « 
royal residence. ♦ ^ 

With Valdemar Atterda^, the male branch of the Danirii 
kmgs once more became extinct. During the long period of 
three centuries which had dapsed from the re^ of STend 
Estrithson, the ambition of the feudal and sacerdotal aris- 
tocracy had been constantly encroaching on the preroga- 
tives of the crown and the rights of the nation, until at 
last it had attained such an ascendency over both as to 
produce the natural fruits of that odious system of mcmar- 
chy composed of a powerless king, a despotic nobihty, an 
avaricious priesthood, and an oppressed and ignorant peo- 
ple. 

In Norway, to which we now return, a Ibrmidable rival 
to Magnus Y. made his appearance on the scene, in tiie 
person of a youthfid adventurer named Sverre, whose ro- 
mantic story recatts the marvellous incidents of the heroic 
age. His mother, Gunhilda, had been the concul»ne of 
Sigurd II., and, after his death, was espoused by Unas 
Cambe, a blacksmith or annorer, an art held in>considera« 
We repute at that period in the Northern countries. Soon 
after their marriage they emigrated from Norway io the 
Faroe Islands ; here the youth was educated for the Church 
by his paternal uncle, Bishop Hroe, and at the age of twen- 
ty-five he received holy orders. His mother then revealed 
to him the secret of his kingly birth, the illegitimacy of 
which was far from being viewed in those times as a re- 
proach, or as forming any obstacle to the assertion of rights 
depending on hereditary claims. The hopes engendered 
by this disclosure in the breast of Sverre, receiv^ an ad- 
ditional stimulus from a wonderful dream, in which he fan- 

* Suhm, torn, xiii., p. 749-754. Thiele, Danske FoUcesaga, 
torn, i, p. 89. The castle of Gurre was ^uilt by Valdemar J. in 
1166, and enlarged by Valdemar Atterdag. The best-preserved 
part of these rains is the " Goose Tower," so called from its 
being the place where the king confined the chief prisoners 
taken in his wars with the Hanseatic Republics, whose burghers 
he scofiingly called geese. This delightful spot was endeared 
to Valdemar, not only by its natural beaoties, but by association 
with his passion for Torve Lille, or Torve the Little, a woman 
from the Isle of Rngen, who became the lady of his lo?e, having 
secored his affections by means of an enchanted ring. . 
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^M himseffen the ootet of tuB native soil, wheie he was 
transformed iBto a bird of prodigious size, its beak poin^ 
hig to the Nase, its tail to the northern cape of Fiunaric, 
aitd its broad outstretched wing orershadowing the whole 
land from the mountains to the sea. His fiiend £mar, ** a 
wise man," interi^eted the vision as prefiguring his dera* 
tiontothearchiepisoopalseeofTrondhekn. To the ^i^eam* 
er himself this prediction seemed to have but a sUght found- 
ation in probability, ** as he was not very fit for a priest ;" 
and, being more inclined to view the prophetic aUegoiy aa 
an emblem of temporal grandeur, he quitted his islands 
home, determined to vindicate his claim lo the Norwegiaa 
throne. 

At the court of Magnus he was hospitablj received bgr 
the regent Eriing, who was strtidc with surprise at his no* 
ble bt^ring and vast attainments. Here Sverre had an 
opportunity of closely observing the state of afiairs ; hut, 
net considering them favourable to Ins enterprise^ he aa> 
cretly withdrew to the remote province of Wermdand, on 
the borders of Sweden. He was even on* the pcnst of 
abandoning his project altogether, and setting out on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, when he received a pressing 
invitation from the warrior-action of the '* Biridbeinar'* to 
become their leader in i^ace <^ their late chief; who had 
lost his life in battle. After some hesitation Sverre con- 
sented, was saluted with <* the kingly name," and reomved 
the oath of military allegiance. 

With a small band of these hardy and desperate adven- 
tarers he traversed the southern provinces of Nivwaj, / 
where his force graduaUy swefied to a considerable army 
by the accession of other bandits, who conducted theofr* 
selves more like robbers than soldiers. An ei^editkm to- 
wards the northern districts was next prqMsed ; but, on 
reaching Eidaskog, he found hims^ deserted by most of 
his followers ; and, as the monntain-passies were all strict^ 
ly guarded, he was compelled to retreat with a few strag- 
^ers to Wermeland. Early vin the ensaing spring he set 
out Again, penetrathig the almost inaccessible woods and 
wilds on the Swedish side of the tSevo Mountains, throai^ 
. the nigged region since immortalized ta histoiy under iStM 
name of Dalecariia, but then caBed iht JaniheralaQd, er 
IrenbeeriDg^aiid. The hihahifants of that 
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oooBtiy, who acknowledged cnty a nominal dqiendanoe 
upon Sweden, and still continued pagans, lesisted his 
march by force ; but ^beir opposition was soon disarmed 
by the eloquence of the " bandit king," who soon con- 
Tinced them that he had no design against their nation- 
al liberties. They even oonducteid hun to Jamtland, the 
nearest bordering proYince of Norway, where he was join- 
ed by a portion oif the natiyes ; and, aiter enduring al- 
most incrediUe hardships from cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
he presented himself before IVondheim with the small 
remnant of his original force. The royal party easily re- 
pulsed the bold invader, and obliged falm to take shelter 
among the neighbouring mountains. Here his foUowers 
gradually increased ; and, being joined by a body of arch- 
ers from Tellemark^ he again approached the town, and 
defeated the partisans of Magnus. The sacred banner of 
St. Olaf fell into the hands of the victor, who entered the 
capital in triumph, and immediately equipped a flotilla to 
dear the Frith of Trondheim, and intercei^ aU supidies or 
re-enforcemeiijts destined for the enemy. A general as- 
sembly (^ deputies from^he surrounding country was con- 
vened, where the dream of Sverre was realized by his be- 
ing proclaimed King of Norway. But his fortunes were 
not yet crowned with absolute security. 

The popularity of Erling's administration, the virtues of 
his son, vfhich attached to him a numerous party, and the 
faithfid adherence of the primate, contributed to prolong 
this ruinous civil war for a period of two years, during 
which the rival kings were alternately in possession of the 
capital Sverre at last inade a sudden irruption from the 
mountains, attacked the enemy's forces by surprise, and 
routed them with' great slaughter. The regent was left 
mortally wounded on the field of battle, and his aiiection- 
ate eon had only time to take a last embrace, and flee from 
the swift vengeance of the, foe. 

Magnus, altiiough defeated, soon afterward reai^eared 
at Bergen with a body o( his adherents, but he was again 
compelled* to seek safety in flight. His foUowers were 
dispersed, among whom was Archbishop Eistein, who 
found an asylum in England, ^ere he remained threQ 
years, and excommunicated Sverre as an ^)08tate priest 
and usurping tyaokt The fligitive king repaired t« ]>«*> 
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mmlkf end looeiYed an auxiliftiy fofce fh)m Valdfliiiftr t, 
wilh whicb he made another attempt to regain the crown. 
Fortune dedared for his rival ; and again he had to im- 
plore sDocour firom the Danes, when a third victory left 
Sy«ne in Uie undisputed possession of the sovereignty. 
Magnus survived his defeat only to perish in the wav^ ; 
but his followers were treated with the greatest humanity 
by the victor, vdio ^ven caused the dead body to be taken 
from its watery grave, and interred vdth regal honours in 
the Cathedral of Trondheim. He himself pronoilmoed the 
tuneral imition, according to ^e ancient custom of the 
North, in which he eulogoed the princely manners, gener- 
osity, mildness, and valour of the deceased monarch.* 
£i8t^ no^ returned to his see, and became reconciled to 
his former enemy. He spent the remainder of his days in 
planning vid cohstractkig a metropolitan church, which 
he intended should rival the most ^lendid Gothic edifices 
in Europe ; but he only lived to finish the choir, the main 
body of the building being completed by Archbtshc^ Sigurd, 
in 1248, with the aid of Anglo-Norman ardidteets. It th<^ 
became the buryiBgi)lace c^the Norwegian prelates^ jarls, 
and kings. T^ htgh-akar was adorned witii a «lver 
afaiine of immense value, coiitaining the sacred relics of 
St, Olal^ wheae miracalous yirtues continued to attract 
erowda of pilgprims fiK>m the remotest lands. Their safety 
daring Uieir pious journey was guaraitfied, even in timea 
of waK, by liy^ (mlmance, accordmg to the capitulations 
signed by the kings at their coronatkMi. 

The title of the adventurous Sv^rre seemed nowto be 
eonfirmed by the sword and the genend aoquiescenoe of 
the nation. One obstacle yet remained ; the attadun«nt 
of the ^evgy to the memory of their patron, Magnus, and 
their determination to exact tiie stipulated concessions 
tatuinS to tiie Church at his election, by which the crown 
w»8 declared an ecclesiastical fief, and ^le government al- 
) ocmverted into a hierarchy; Erik, bishop of Stavan- 



* The body of the deceased king was exposed Cor several 
days to the gaze of the multitude, many of whom shed tears at 
they kissed the corpse of their royal master. Observing these 
aatraordinary marks of attachment, Sverre remarked, ** Such 
men will not soon be trusted by me."— Saga Svenn KonungSi 
& L-zcvii. 
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ger, who sncceeded Eistein in the see of Trondheiin, ] 
been a warm adherent of the Erling faction, and, ooi 
qnentlj, his appointment was strenuously opposed by the 
king. The interest of the primate prevailed, and, when 
requested to perform the usual ceremony of the coronsi- 
tion, he gave a haughty r^iisal, alleging that, as Sverre 
was a priest who had married contrary to his vows, a dto- 
pensation from the pope was necessaiy. In addition to 
this dispute, a sharp controversy had sprung up between 
them respecting the right of patronage* to certain church- 
es, and the collection of the fines or were-geld fm homi- 
cide, which had been granted to the see of Trondheim. 
The king revived the authority of the old law, pnribibiting 
the preh^ from being accompanied by more than ihhrty 
armed followers and twelve ** white shields." 

Intknidated by the threats of the royU displeasure which 
lie had provoked, the rebellious primate fled to Denmaric 
with ninety men-at-anns, and was hospitably received by 
Archbishop Absalon, as a just man cru^y persecuted in 
the cause of the Church. Here Erik appealed to the 
pope, who launched the thunders of the Vatican agamst 
Sverre, menacing him with excommunication un^s he 
instantly desisted from his ho^e measures against the 
ohief prelate. Being weD skilled both in canon law and 
ecclesidstical history, the king endeavoured to convince 
the peojde, from Scripture and the decisions of the general 
councils, that the pontiff had no right to interfere in sock 
disputes between sovereigns and their subjects. An inci* 
dental curcumstance seemed to fhvour his view of the con- 
troversy: Erik being struck with blindness during the 
contest, the incident was artfhlly represented to the silpeii* 
stitious multitude as a judgment of God for disobeying and 
stirring up rebellion against his liege lord. 

Anxious for peace, Sverre made application for a papal 
legate to perform the ceremony of his coronation ; but b& 
was advised first to be reconciled to tbe Archbi^op ei 
Trondheim, to whose ofilce that solemnity fhroperly be- 
longed. Indignant at thid refusal, the king reproach^ the 
Romish ambe^sador with duplici^, and admonished him 
to leave his dmmnions, which^ he Accused him of having 
visited with no other view than to drain scwsy the little 
wealth whidi the countiy yoaa&sBed, In this woKgeoof 
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liDCQUYeiied the prelates, aad, as a last reeoiute, oansed 
hiinself to be crowned by Bishop Nikolas, who had been 
elected under his influence ; but the proceeding was con* 
demned by Alexander III., who exconununicated both tivd 
s^gil and the clerical offender, declaring it to be an enor- 
mity hitherto unheard of, ". that an excommunicated priest 
should become an anointed king." 
. In the mean time, Syerre had been menaced with daqger 
firom a different quarter, and was once more called upon tQ 
fight for his crown with Sigurd, a son of Magnus V., who 
came from the Scottish isles with a band of adventurers 
to assert his hereditary claim to the throne. His invasion 
was at first attended with some success ; but, as the valour 
of the Norwegians ultimately prevailed, the foreign aux- 
iliaries were defeated, and their princely commander slain. 
Relieved of this ill-starred competitor, Sverre convened a 
great council of his bishops and grandees at Bergen, to 
consult on the. affairs of the nation, when it was detennined 
lo send deputies to Rome to intercede with the pope for 
the king's pardon. The absolutipn was granted ; but the 
Norwegian ambassadors, on their return, were detained in 
Denms^ whero they suddenly died, having previously 
pledged the papal bull to raise money for the payment of 
their expenses. By this means the important document 
Ibund its way into the hands of Sverre, who read it publicly 
in the Cathedral of Trondheim, alleging that the d^^ties 
Jttd been pc^soned by his enemies. 
• This suspicious transaction proved injurious to the king's 
reputation ; he was charged by the pope with hav^ig&rged 
the bull and procured the death of the messengers ; and 
on this accusation, Alexander laid the kingdom under in- 
terdict,, ordered the churches to be shut, and the celebra- 
tion of the hsAy sacraments to be suspended (excepting 
only the baptism of infants and confession of the dying), 
and refiised the rites of Christian burial to all who had es- 
poused the royal cause. Bishq) NJkoJas now abandoned 
his sovereign, and fled to the primate in Denmark, where 
-he raised a considerable force, and invaded Norway, ao- 
;companied by a young Danish adventurer named Inge, 
whom he represented as a son of Magnus. This new 
claimant to the tbroiie was joined by a great multitude of 
the discontented peasaotiy ; but their efforts proved unsuo- 
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«0B0M. 9*erm otitakied from John of Eagland, haBidf 
ttien engaged ia a sunMar war with the {m^, a body of ei^ 
pert arefaers^ whom he kicorpmted with his own fioti^d 
Birkihemar ; and by their united Taknar he defeated thn 
r^elB in several battles, in which his eonsununate ddM 
and pradence made vtp^ for inferiority in nmnbers. 

In the midst of these civil broils, the king, haraaaed with 
eare and vexatkm, died at Bergen at the age of fi^-ene, 
after a reign, or, rather, an incessant strugg^ for the laawa^ 
of twenty-five ybars. However doubtfid his claim by ri^ of 
birth, or viewing^ him even in the light of a fortunate usurps 
er, he aiiq>ly vindicated his title to sway the sceptre by tha 
superiority -of his genius. Whatever may have been his 
own real pedigrees he became the fonnder of an ittustrk>na 
dynas^, whk;h continued to rule the kingdom nntil its iaal 
nnion with Denmark. Sv^rre may be oonndered as a di»> 
tingutshed prince, efen when contrasted with snch eon* 
temporaries as F^rederie Barbai>08sa and Yaldemar tha 
Great; and, had he acted upon the larger theatre of Fraaoev 
Crermany, or England, it is not perhaps too mndi to pra« 
some that he would have beeome one of the greatest mon* 
arehs at the Middle Ages. It iMEs even been conjeotnred, 
tiiat, had any of the powerful sovereigns of that period wiio 
attempted to resist the encroachments of the Rcxnish sea 
been endowed with his remarkaMe talents and tfaoroqgh 
knowledge of the lespeetive rights and elaims of the qiirit* 
nal and temporal powers, the Reformatioa itsetf might ^ob^ 
ably have been anticipi^, and the light c^tn^h «ilfiee- 
dom diffhsed over Europe three centuries earlier than tha 
era of Lather and Leo. It may, however, admit oi eas- 
treme doubt, whether the minds of men wei» then prepaivd . 
to htesk the fetters^ %noranee and supdrsti^on by which 
the^ were bound to the papal throne ; or whetiier the fli»> 
perior genius afaaj individual, htmmer gifted, ootid have 
much accderated a mighty revohrtiDn, dependhif on the 
<^erati0tt of causes not then ripe for devdopment.* 

* Saga SveimKonungii. MuBter, Kirchengsschicbts, tpra. 
ii^ p J)76-58«. Worlauff, AjBectodoa Hist. Sveneri Reg. Kok- 
weg. lUustr. Proleg., p. 1-65. The last^quoted work is a polemic 
tracts wtitten in the old Norse language, which at that time had 
not much deviated from the Icelandic, and is attributed to Kina ' 
Ctane hin wa lfc Itielatee^tiiaGontraveny betwiieabim smL 
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' ((borUy before hia death, S^erre had dedaied Hakon to 
be his only legitimate eon and heir ; and the youngprince 
was accoTdisgly proclaimed in the Eyra-Ting at Trond- 
heim, with the joyM assent of the nobles, chiSs, and peo- 
^ who had been his father's lieges. Ilie first measore 
of the new king was to recall £rik and the other exiled 
prdates, 19H10 forthwith requited this act of royal clemency 
by cancelling the sentence of ezconmmnicaticm and inter- 
dict which had been leveled at the person, relations, and 
adherents of the late monarch. This pacific conduct of 
the N<nwegtoa clergy incurred the seyere reproof of Inno- 
cent III., who, though he had heard with exultation that 
the usurping Arrant and pcarsecutor of the Church was suc- 
eeeded by a pious and dutiful son, insisted on his own ex- 
ehisiye prei'ogatiTe of loosing as weU as binding on earth, 
in virtue of his office as representative of the Messed apos- 
tie St. Peter. The pontiff, neverthete^s, confiimed what 
tiiey had done, in consideration of the young king's merits, 
and his efforts to eomtiose the disorders of the realm. 
Unfortunatdy for Norway, Hakon did not five to realize 
tiie fond hopes whidi the people anticipated from his open^ 
ing virtues. He died after a shcnrt reign o^ two years, not 
mrShoot sQspioon of having been poisoned by his step- 
aotber, Margaret, dai:i^ter of Erik the Saint, king of 
ISweden. One o[ her domestios, suiq;x)sed to have been 
lAtB immedtaie murderer, was subje^ed to the ordeal of 
hot iron; the result of the trial confirmed the popular 
jeatonsy, and the queen was obliged to seek refuge in her 
native country. 

Guttoim, a grandson of Sverre, was next raised to the 
throne by the influence of the principal grandees, who 
placed the kingdom under the regency of his cousin Hakon 
Gidin, With the title of Jarl. 'Ae young prince was soon 
carried off by poison, and the opposite faction elected Inge 
n., a grandson of l^gurd U. by the female side. He too 

4lie Romish Charch, whose encroachments upon the temporal 
raritdiotion are shown to be inconsistent with the authority of 
Beiipture, the decision of councils, and even of the popes them- 
selves. The Saga STerria Konun^s was written fay Kail ian- 
sen, abbot of Thmgidre Monastery m Iceland, who viated Nor- 
way in 1185, where he remained for two years at the coart of 
Sfsne, end c^rile^ the materials for his work. 
Vol. I.— a a 
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having died prematurely, Hakon, a natural child of Habcni 
m., and the only living male descendant of Sverre, wasr 
saluted with the kingly name in the accustomed place and 
manner. In his youth he had lived concealed with his 
mother in the mountains of Norway, until she found means 
to escape from the vigilance of the party inimical to her 
family, to the vicinity of Trondheim, where her son was 
recdved by the loyal Bbkibeinar, and through their interest 
recognised as a prince of the blood-royal, and hailed by the 
people as the rightful heir to the crown. 

Still, as his fn^etensions were fiercely disputed by a fac- 
tion called the Buglar, the enemies of his grandfather, a 
national diet was convened at Bergen, where the primate 
insisted that the Queen-mother Inga, herself a woman of 
illitstrious birth, should submit to the ordeal of hot kron^ in 
order to attest " by Grod's dooiA" the legality of Hakon's 
title. A peasant-deputy in the council declared that such 
an insult was never before heard of m Norway ; and ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would be mcnre fit for Hakon to 
assert lus claim against his foes by " cold iron ;" thus leav- 
ing it to be determined by the judgment of God, as his 
noble grandfather King Sverre had done. Inga signified 
her wiUingness to undergo the ceremony, in order to efihoe 
the groundless suspicions cast upon her son's birth, and 
prepared herself accordingly for the hazardous trial. She 
was shut up alone in one of the churches for the purpose 
of fasting and prayer, guarded night and day by twelve 
armed men, sworn to prevent fraud ; and when the burn- 
ing iron glove was taken oflT in the presence of the kin& 
jarls, prelates, and inferior chieftains, her fair hand was 
not only found unhurt, but, by a special mhracle, r^idered 
more beautiful than ever, " which," says the Saga, " both 
friends and foes confessed," while the prunate declared afl 
persons to be excommunicated who should dare to whisper 
a doubt as to the fairness and honesty of the entire inro- 
ceeding.* < 

Hakon's claim to the throne seemed now to be unim- 
peachable, but he was compelled to divide the actual au- 
thority with Skule Jarl, half-brother of Inge 11., and a se- 
cret enemy to his cause. To unite their friendship still 

• 
* Saga Hakonar Eonungi Hakonar Sonar, c. xvii-xlv. , 
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tioser, the king married the Jarl's daughter, an alliance 
by w^ch he hoped to remove those apprehensiqns of jeal- 
ousy which a diTision of power might create. No(with«^ 
standing these precautions, his reign was soon disturbed 
by multitudes of competitors for the thtone, who distract- 
ed the people by their irreconcilable claims. These pre- 
tensions and dilsorders were fomented by the clergy, as weQ 
as by the intrigues of Skule, whose daring ambition still 
aspired to the crown. 

To decide on the respective merits of so many rival ti- 
tles, a great council of the nation was again assembled at 
Bergen, composed of the ** best men of the land," prelates, 
friars, "judges of the law," and deputies of the peasants. 
A deba^ ensued, in which Gunnar of Trondheim argued, 
that by the law of St. Olaf, which had been sanctioned by 
jaU Norway, Hakon was the sole legitimate king, and hi^ 
judgment was unanimously con&med by the council. A 
compromise was, however, advised by the archbishop, 
wherein it was agreed that the Jarl should rule the ndrth- 
em provinces, included within the diocese of Trondheim, 
as a great vassal of the crown, with the obligation to march 
ids men. to any part of the kingdom that might be attacked 
by a foreign enemy. Hakon subsequently revived and 
conferred upon Skule th^ title of duke, whidi had been ob- 
solete in Norway since the time of Harald Haarfager. 

All this, however, did not satisfy the craving of his in- 
satiable ambition, and in a popular assembly which he had 
convened at Trondheim on purpose, he claimed the crown 
as his by right of birth. On St. Leonard's day (1240) the 
bell rung for mass, and all the people rushed to the Cathe- 
dral, when the duke, entering with a crowd of followers, 
approached the choir, and ordered the clergy to attend. 
The horn sounded to call the burghers, peasants, and com- 
■ mons, that being the usual instrun^ent for summoning them 
to the diet. He then commanded the prelates to bring 
forth St. Olaf 's consecrated shrine, on which the Norwe- 
gian kings were accustomed to be sworn at their inaugu- 
ration. The mandate was at first evaded, as the clergy 
were well aware of his designs ; but they were ultimately 
obliged to comply, when the consecrated relics of the mar- 
t;yr-king were produced, consisting of his sword and battle- 
axe, with a piece .of the wood of the true cross. One of 
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Sknle's partisans then stood up, and, haTing recited his 
descent froat St Olaf, he dedared him next lawftd heir to 
the throne after his brother Inge. The duke acquieeced 
in the judgment thus pronounced in his fitvour, and, laying 
his hand upon the shime, he solemnly swore to govern the 
people in nghteousness and mercy, according to the lawdT 
his sainted ancestor. The proceedings eonchided with his 
leeeiving the homage of his Tassals, with the other chiefe^ 
and the whole body of the commons. The revolt oi the 
provinces caused an open rapture between the king and 
the perfidious duke. The former instantly collected an 
army, including the faithful Birkibeinar, and marched to 
Trondheim ; butthe usmper fled fiom the town, and took 
icdBoge in the interior, 'vdiere he gained some advantages 
over the royal forces during the winter. The rebels were 
tneoumered at Opsk) (near Christiania), where they lost 
the battle; their'leader fled with a small remnant of his 
host, but was soon afterward overtaken and slain.* 

The l^nd was now delivered from the calamities of civil 
wir, wMi which it had been desolated for more than a 
eentury ; aad Hakon found leisure to dhrect his undivided 
attention to the improvement and extenial security of his 
dominions. For this purpose he fortified the se^wrts, 
and opened commercial communications with foreign coun- 
tries.! He exchanged friendly embassies and r^ pres* 
ents with the Emperor Fredmc, then engaged in a deadly 
ieud with Innocent IV., who had sent delegates to the 
North to stir up enemies against the house of Hohenstauf- 
fen. it was about the same time that he solicited the pope 
to give orders for his coronation, as the only effectiuil 
means of appeasing the hostility of the clergy, suod eon- 
ftrming the peace of tke kingdouL Itmooent complied 
with the request, and selected for this important mission 
the Cardinal-bii^iop of Sabina, who had previously visited 
the North. 

The ambitious primate and the other bishops of his fac- 
tion sought to embrace this new occasion o€ compelling 
Hiakon to subscribe the flunous oonqNict of Magnus £r- 

* Saga Hakonar Konun^ Hakonar Souar, c. cxc-ccxlii. 

t The earliest commercial treaty made by England with any 
foreign state was that concluded in 1217 between Heniy III. and 
Hikott IF.— Andenoa^t Ckxnmeice, voL L, p. 106. 
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lingBon, who had consented to hold the kingdom as a fief 
of the Church. At their desire the legate mentioned the 
subject to him ; but the king rejected the proposal with 
disdain, defclaring that, however ready 1» confirm the just 
privileges of the Church, he would rather not wear the 
crown than purchase his coronation by such iiyurious con- 
ditions. In this bdid determination the legate acquiesced, 
and informed the prelates that he had sufficient re£isons 
why their demands ought not to be granted. His majesty 
was then solemnly crowned and ahointed ; the ceremony 
was performed on St. Olaf 's day, with unprecedented splen- 
dour, and the cardinal confessed that wiiat he had heard 
in England of the barbarity of Non^egian manners, and 
the ^verty of tfia country, was wholly unfounded, as he 
had nowhere beheld the seaports filled with a greater num- 
ber of ships, and every species of commodity which luxu- 
ry could desire or commerce supply. Before his departure 
he abolished the ordeal of hot iron, declaring it unworthy 
of Christians to invoke the testimony of God in mere 
worldly matters ; and, after having collected 15,000 marks 
for the papal see, and received a donation of 500 for him- 
self, he set out for Sweden, where he renewed the ordi- 
tiance prohibiting the clergy to marry, a measure which 
he did not even venture to propose in Norway. 

Hakon had given an indirect promise to the legate to 
make a crusade to the Holy Land, and St. Louis, king of 
France, ofiered him the command of his fleet, which he 
refused, merely requesting leave to touch at the French 
ports on his voyage to the Mediterranean. This permission 
was readily granted ; but the journey was postponed from 
year to year under various pretexts, and at length finally 
relinqvdshed. Pope Alexander III. ha^ urged him, and 
even tempted him with the dazzling offer of the imperial 
crown, to undertake an expedition against Manfred, son of 
Frederic II., who was then struggling to maintain against 
the holy see the pretensions of his fiamily in Italy. But 
his good sense rejected the splendid temptation, and he re- 
iused to enlist in the quarrel against a prince with whom 
lie was connected by the ties of fiiendship.* 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichte, torn, ii., p. 590-607. Saga 
Hakonar Konungs, c. ccxlvii.-cclv. Torfaeus, Hist Rer. Nor* 
weg., tom. iv.j lib. iv., c. L-xxxv. . • ' - 

Aa2 
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A doee alliaiice was now formed between Hakon and 
Bnrger, ** Jail of Sweden/' who then ruled that country in 
the name of his son Y aldemar, whom he had raised to the 
throne on the extiftction of the male branch of the rcQral 
dynasty which had so long swayed the unit^ sceptre of 
the Goths and Sviar. B^ore this period the Norwegian 
frontiers had been infested with barfoaions adventurers 
from the Swedish province of Wermeland, whidi Hakon, 

Sr way of retaliation, had desolated with fire and sword, 
e even threatened to attack the kingdom with his whcde 
nkval force, unless these depredations were suppressed ; 
but the danger was averted by Birger, who consented to 
the marriage of his daughter with Hakon*s eldest son, and 
joined him in a league against the Danish king, Abel, who 
had refused to grant satisfaction for the phmder of certain 
Norwegian vessels. Christopher, Abel's successor, prom^ 
ised the reqpiked indemnity, but under various pretexts 
evaded the performance of his engagem^its. With a fleet 
of seventy ships Hakon passed the Sound, and menaced 
the coasts of Zealand, while the Mthtess Jarl made a pre- 
tence of invading the provinces bordering on Sweden. 
The Danish mmiaroh was compelled to sue for peace ; hift 
generous eBiemy, instead of exacting severe retributjon tat 
the wronffs his people had suffered from the Danes, only 
demanded his daughter in marriage for his son Magnus, 
heir-apparent to tiie Norwegian crown. His nuptials were 
then celebrated with great pomp and splendour. A con- 
ference then to(dc place between the two kings and. the 
Jarl of Sweden, for concerting measures to support Chris- 
topher in his unfortunate quarrd with the Primate of 
Lund ; but their intentions were defeated by the sudden 
death of that monarch. 

•The last act of Hakon's reign was his fatal expedition 
against the Scots, ihea ruled by Alexander III. The 
Hebrides, cafled by the Scandinavians Sudereyar (Soutii- 
em Isles), had been conquered . and colonized at a very 
early'period by tbe Northmen, and th^ possession had 
«iven rise to several disputes and negotiations with the 
kings of Scotland. In the year 1344, Alexander II. had 
despatched two bishops to Norway, proposing to Hakon to 
renounce his claims to these islands, ''which Magnus Bar- 
fod had violeDtiy taken from Matoolm Caunore, his 91^ 
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eeffor.^ The kmg replied that they had been wreated, 
Bol tmoL Malcotan^ but from Gndrod, the None chief of 
the Hetinridee, who had usurped them from the feudal su- 
premacy of Norway. The Scottish deputies then desired 
Hakon to set a price upon than, offering to purchase them 
hi the name of their sovereign ; but to this proposition he 
replied, with disdain, *<that he was not so poor as to be 
compelled to sell his birthri|^t" With this answer the 
ambassadors returned home, and every subsequent appli* 
cation met with the same rehisaL 

At length, in 1S68, the Jarls who held these islands as 
tributaries to the Norwegian crown sent letters of com- 
ctaint to Hakon, informing him that thev were cruelly 
harassed by the incursions of the Thane of Ross and oth- 
er Scottish chieftains, who not only burned their houses 
ttd churdies, but slaugfatered their women and children, 
can3ring about helpless infants on the points of their 
spears. The king instantly assembled a general diet at 
Bergen, where it was determined to equip a formidable 
expedition to diastise the Scots. The young Prince Mag- 
nus endeavoured to per&jpade his father to remain at home, 
and confer upon him the command of the forces. Hakon 
rejected the prc^iosal, alleging his own superior knowledge 
of the Hebrides as a reason for going in person with the 
fleet ; but he appointed his son regent of the kingdom da- 
ring his absence. 

Everything being in readiness, the squadron set saiL 
and, aftier a short uid prosperous navigation, they reached 
the Orkneys, where th^ were joined by the Jaris of those 
islands and the King of Man. The ro^ ship is described 
as of large dimensions ; constructed at Beigen, ** all of 
oak,'* its dragon-head gk>wed with burnished gold; the 
banner of Norway was displayed dX the stem, and the 
warrior-champions were ranged along the decks in proud 
nnray. From Orkney they proceeded to the western coast 
of Scotland, where several of the ** island kings" gave in 
their submission to the invaders. Hakon claimed the ces- 
aion of Bute, Arran, and the two Cumbrays, which being 
, dedined on the part of the Scots, he lock possession (U 
the two largest of these islands, and reduced their castles 
before it was possible to oppose him. Elated with this 
success, he burned and laid waste several towns and dia- 
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tricts around Loch Fine, carrying off a great qoantity of 
cattle and other prey. He then attempted a landing at the 
mouth of the Clyde, but a sudden tempest arose, and drove 
the fleet out to sea after the debarcation had been partially 
effected. The troops on shore were attacked near Largs, 
and oyerpowered, after a desperate resistance, by the val- 
our and superior number of the enemy, who were c<Mn- 
manded by Alexander Stewart, grandfather of the first 
monarch of that name who sat on the Scottish throne. 

Hakon beheld thid disaster, and made repeated attempta 
.to land the remainder of his forces, but was completely 
baffled by the tempestuous weather,, and compelled at last 
to retreat thrcHigh the narrow strait between Skye and the 
mainland, which still retains ^e name of Kyle-Hakon. 
Thence he proceeded with his shattered navy to Pomona, 
in Orkney, where he determined to winter, and renew the 
descent upon Scotland in the spring. Here, however, he 
was seized vnth a fSever, produced by vexation of mind 
and excessive bodily fatigue. In this state he lingered at 
Kirkwall for some time, beguiling the hours of his illness 
** by causing the Bible as well a^the Norse books of his- 
tory to be read to him night and day." Finding his end 
approaching, he ordered letters to be written concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom to Magnus, whom he declared 
to be his only son and heb. He distributed liberal dona- 
tions among his followers, and prepared himself to die by 
receiving extreme unction at the hands of Henry, bishop 
of Orkney, who, " with many other learned men," attend- 
ed him in his last moments. " On the Saturday following 
St. Lucia's Day (says the Saga), the king became worse, 
and at midnight Almighty God called him from this world, 
to the great grief of all present and all who heard it. As 
soon as he expired, a solemn mass was sung for the repose 
of his soul. All his friends immediately left him except 
Bishop Thorgil, a lay chidlain named Bryniolf, and two 
others, who took order that his funeral rites should be 
performed as became so great a lord and chieftain." The 
oody was inumed, and laid in the Cathedral of St. Magnus, 
in Kirkwall, whence it was conveyed to Bergen, accord- ^ 
ing to his dying request, that his bones might repose in the * 
sepulchre of his ancestors:* 

* Saga Hakonar Konungs Hakonar Sonar, c. cczlt., cccxiv.. 
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' Magims, ton of Hakoo, having been already crowned 
hf Arohbiabop Einar dnrini^ his fkther'a life, succeeded to 
the thione witiiout opposition. He immediately set on 
ibot a negotiation with the Scots, which terminated (1266) 
in a treaty of peace, wherein he r«M>unced his pretensions 
to ike Hebrides, and all the other islands, including Man* 
near the coasts of Scotland, except the Orkneys and Shet- 
luids. For these possessions the Scottish king st^plated 
to pay 4000 marks, in four equal payments, and a quit-rent 
of 100 marks forerer. It was also agreed Uiat Marsaret, 
daughter of Alexander HI., then on^ four years of age» 
should be betrothed to the son of Magnus, and Uiat the 
barbarous rig^ of wreck should be mutna% abolished. 
hk the prece^Ung reisn, the most considerable part of Ice- 
land had acknowledged its dependance on Norway, and. 
was goremed in the name of King Hakon by the treadi- 
erous Oissur Thorraldscm, with the title of Jarl ; but tha 
eastern districts did not give in their submission until his 
successor had mounted ^ throne. 

The great glory of Magnus Hakcmson is deriyed from 
his fuoe as a legislator, from which he receiTod the sur- 
name of Lagabeter, or the Law-mender, having collected 
eveiytidng rdating to the pqUic or constitutional statutes 
of the kingdom into a regular code called the llirdskra. 
The government of Norway, like that of Denmaik, had 
been gradually assuming the form of a sacerdotal and feu- 
dal aristocracy. This tendency was in some degree ar* 

ceczxz. The Saga of King Hakon was written by Stoiie 
Thoidaon, nephew of Snorre Stuiieson, and a native of Ice- 
land. Having become embroiled in th^dTil dissensions of that 
island, be was compelled to seek refoge in Norway in 1263, 
where his &me as a skaki secured him a &voarable receptioii 
at the coait of Magnus, Hakon's son, who engaged him to 
write his fiohar's history, and furnished him with materials for 
the purpose. Besides this worii, Storle was the author of the 
neater part of the Sturlinga Saga, containmg the early local 
nistory <» Iceland, and of varipus other sagas, replete with the 
learning of his age and country. Torfeus, who gives a minute 
account of Hakon's expedition to Scotland, mentions that, a few 
days before the battle of Largs, an annular eclipse of the sun 
happened : ** Nonis Augusti tenebm solem obihscabant, circulo 
tantum luddo sidns amhieote.*'— Hist Norweg^ torn, iv., lib 
|v^ c zhii. 
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rested by. the able policy of the first princes of the house 
of Sverre, who asserted the ri^ts of ^e monarch against 
the encroachments of the clergy and the nobles. But the 
strife with the Romish see was a more unequal contest. 
The king had caused his son Erik to be proclaimed his 
successor, with consent of the prelates, who renounced on 
this occasion their pretension* founded on the famous 
compact with Magnus Erlingsen, by which the Archbishop 
of Trondheim was invested with the right of controlling 
the choice of the monarch on every vacancy. A regular 
lineal succession in the order of males and of primogeni- 
ture was now established ; and it was only in the case of 
&ilure of descendants from Harald Haarfager that the pri- 
mate was to r^ume the privilege of interfering in the 
Section. 

This renunciation of a prerogative which had scarcdy 
«ver been practically exercised, was dearly purchased on 
the part of the crown, by confirming the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion almost to the utmost ext^t it had ever been claimed 
by the papal church, with all the ecdesiastical endowments, 
even to the exchision of lay founders from their rights of 
patronage. The prelates were allowed to coin money, and 
maintain a regular body-guard a( 100 men-£it-anns for the 
archbishop, and forty for eadi bishop. The royal council 
was composed of the chancellor and treasurer (both eccle- 
siastics), the constable and seneschal, who were lay-nobles, 
and other grandees of the kingdom. The old national 
aristocracy of the Jarls and Haersers, so closely associated 
with the ^orious recollections of that heroic age, gradually 
sunk into oblivion, or gave place to the feudal titles of 
dukes, barons, and knights. The free peasantry -declined 
in power and influence, while the burghers rose into im- 
portance with the progress of commerce and civilization. 
Magnus regulated by a special code the municipal corpora- 
tions of Bergen and Trondheim, with their various guilds 
and fraternities of trades and mech|ihical arts. He con- 
tracted mercantile treaties with Henry III. and Edward I. 
of England, and confirmed the commercial privileges which 
his father had granted to the Hanseatic towns. 

From the four principal customary laws prevailing in 
the different provinces, he cause4..to be compiled a general 
body of civil and crilninal jurisprudence for the ejAke 
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TCAidm, in one book, " which was received as law by the' 
people assembled in the GutorTing, in the 1^74th winter 
fix)m the birth of Christ." The forms of judicial procedure 
recognised by this code bear a striking similarity to that of. 
Jutland^ promulgated in Denmark by Valdemar II. in 1240. 
According to the mstitutes of Magnus^ a " Law-Ting" was 
to be annually held at Bergen and the other chief cities of 
the kingdom, at which the appointed number of assessors 
or jurors (nethdarmenn) were to be summoned to attend. 
The judge (logmadr) was to preside, and the Ting-men 
were to come fasting at sunrise, and remain in court until 
noon, which was held in the open air, within a cobsecrated 
enclosure, and none but members permitted to enter. AH 
the suitors and witnesses were under the protection of the 
public peace, the violators of which were punished with 
tl^ confiscation of their goods and banishment from the 
land ; the same penal^es were awarded against all persons 
appearing in arms.** Trials by battle or hot iron, and other 
appeals to the "judgment of God," haying been ahready 
abolished, in cases of homicide two witnesses were re- 
quired to establish a presumption of guilt ; but the accused 
might exculpate himself on proof by his own oath, with 
twelve freemen as his compurgators, that he was absent 
from the place when the crime was committed. In other 
criminal accusations, six or four compurgators, according 
to the nature of the offence, were deemed sufficient to ac- 
quit the defendant. The punishment of voluntary homi- 
cide, which had formerly extended to the confiscation of 
goods and lands, ^^ras now mitigated to a pecuniary fine, 
payable, not to the king, but to the heirs of the person slain. 
The ancient law was tdso confirmed, by which the whole 
territory of the kingdom was divided into maritime districts, 
extending along the coasts, and as far up the rivers as the 
salmon ascended ; each of which was bound to furnish a 
certain npmber of ships and men for defence of the reahn 
against any foreign enen^, " whether pagan or Christian." 
To give effect to this regulation, beacons were stationed on 
the principal mountains and heights near the shore, where 
signal-fires were to be lighted, eo that, in case of invasion, 
the alarm could be communicated from the Naze to the 
extreme northern pomt of Helgeland. In the year 1278, a 
war, originating in some obscure cause, threatened to 
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bffMik out betw66n Deunsik and NoTway, but it was praiN' 
ably aT^rted by the death of Magmn.* 

Erik, ddest son of the Law Reformer, ancoeeded to the 
crown at the early age of thirteen. The Archbiahop of 
Tnmdheim extorted from him, at his ooronation, an oath 
tiiat he would maintain and eren amplify aH the esating 
priviteges <^ the Church, dO as to render it oompletdy ind^ 
poadent of the secular anthimty. > Arailin^ himself of this 
indefinite engagement, tiie artM primate puUished an edict 
impocnng new pecunnury nralcts for offences against the 
canons of the Church. The adfiseis of the you&iM mon* 
arch protested in his name against this kmoyation, and 
Ibrmafly revoked the privileges conceded to the clcigy by 
the late king. The archbishop had recourse to his spiritBal 
arms, and excommunicated the royal counsellors, while 
Erik, in retaliation, baniriied the refractory primate, who 
immediately departed for Rome, to plead hk cause before 
the pqw, to whom bdli parties had appealed. But the 
kingdom was relieved from his presence fbreTcr ; he died 
in Sweden on his return, and vras adored by the bigoted 
multitude as>a saint, vrfaile they conferred on his royal an- 
tagonist the opprobrious epithet of the Priest^ter. His 
successor, however, acknowledged himself the Tassal of 
Erik, who Ihus finaSy accomplished his object by reducini^ 
the exoibitant pretensions of the clergy within more res^ 
sonable limits. 

In the yei^ 1281 the khig had espoused the t^nncesa 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander III. of Scotiand, and by 
this marriage he had one daughter, called by the Scots the 
Maiden of Norway, who, on tiie death of her matomid 
grandfa&er in 1^289, became legitimate heir to the Soottieii 
throne. Erik asserted his dau^iter's daim, and cfeaed. a 
negotiation witb Edward I., who sdbght to efiect a union 
ef the Br^ish crowns by a contract of matrimony between 
ys son and the Norwegian princess. To this prc^osal her 
fother assented, but she died in Orkn^, and this melan- 
«h(dy ervent thwarted the project of the English monarch. 
Among other comp^itors for the Tacant throne of Scot* 
land, Erik presented fads claim in right of his deceased 

• Toiteus, Hist. Norver., torn, if., hb. vi., c. Bi.-xii Kefp, 
TmlbyJttiy,p.M« 
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dangihter, and at the same, time demanded the arreurs ef 
her mother's dowry which still remained unpaid. The fop* 
mer, Edward, as mnpbe in the contest, mihesitatingly r»* 
jected ; and as for hiis pecmiiary demands, he referred him 
to ^e estates of Scotland. The accession of John Baliel 
was soon followed by an open rapture with England ; but 
the Norwegian king, who had espoused Isabel, daughter (^ 
Robert Bruce, dechned taking any active part in the long 
and bloody struggle which the Scots maintained in defence 
CKf their national freedom. His attention at that time was 
entirely engrossed by the hostilities in which he was in- 
Tolved with Denmark, on account of the murder of Eail 
Clipping, whose assassins had found an asylum in Norway. 
After a desolating and fruitless war, in which the resources 
of both countries were exhausted, a negotiation for peace 
was opened between the two kingdoms, which M[as sudden* 
ly broken off by the death of Enk. 

Having left no male lineal descendants, he was succeed* 
ed by his brother Hako^, who had Teceived tiie title of 
Duke of Norway from his father, and already exercised 
some authority in the af^urs of the kingdom. The nego- 
tiations with Denmark were resumed, and the two mon* 
archs had a personal interview on the subject; but the 
proposed trea^ was defeated by the intrigues of the Dan- 
ish grandees, who, having been outlawed for their particip 
pation in the murder of Erik Glipping, were i^prehensive 
of "being excluded from the ben^ts of the conventioo, so 
that the signature of the pacification was thereby delayed 
until the year 1308. The inhabitants of Iceland stiU main- 
tained a languid struggle for the remnant of freedom that 
had been left tiiem by the Norwegian kings. But the isl- 
and having been laid waste in 1300 by a dreadful eruption 
ci Mount Hecla, the people submitted to do homage to 
Hakon as their feudal sovereign, on condition that all law* 
s^its should be determined by their own tribunals, uid thai 
natives only should be appointed to <^ce. 

The natural progress of events was now hastemng an 
hnportant cnsis in the succession. Hakon*s daughter, 
Ingeboarg, had been espoused to Dnke Erik, brother of Bir- 
ger, king of Sweden^ b^ whom he was barbarously mur- 
dered. Indignant at this cruel deed, the Norwegian mon- 
arch made war to avenge the death of hia •onriS'law : the 

Vol. L—B » 
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perfidkrasfintridde wasx^ompdled to abdicate the Swe^A 
throne, and his nephew, Magnus Smek, son of Ingeborg, 
was proclaimed in his stead, amid the acclamations oi 
the peoide. This phnce being also heir to the cro¥m q€ 
Norway in right of his mother^, succeeded his grandfi^ther, 
Hakon V., who was the last surviving descendant in Uie 
male line of Harald Haarfaget. The same year (1319) 
witnessed the sovereignty of both kingdoms united in Ida 
person. The sceptre of the latter he resigned in 1343, in 
favour of Hakon VI., who married Margaret, the dau^ter 
of Valdemar IV., and died in 1380. The bfispring of. this 
BUiance was Olai; under whom, as will be nan^ted in the 
sequel, the two crowns of Denmark and Norway were eoa- 
joined in one monarchy.* . 

From the death of Hakon IV. in 1363, to the union with 
Denmark, the national resources and energies of Norway 
had gradually declined. The manners of the court, indeed, 
letained a superior degree of ^endour, modelled on the 
ceremonial of the English ; but this external gUtter con- 
tributed litUe to the real strength and prosperity of the 
country. The cessation of the great maritime expeditions 
to the West, and the surrender <^ the Scottish isles, has- 
tened the decay of the naval power and commercial indus- 
try of the kingdom. The i^anes, moreover, were in the 
constant habit of lending aid to the numerous pretenders to 
the crown, with the invidious purpose of undermining a ri- 
Yal state ; while the Norwegians retaliated by affordmg an 
asylum to regicides and other disaflSscted persons firom 
Denmark. A long and ruinous war was thus entailed on 
the country, which augmented its poverty and political 
weakness. , The first monarchs g£ the house of Sverr^ lejft 
no descendants capable of applying an adequate remedy far 
these evils, whidi continued to increase until the final ex- 
tmction of their race. To this complication of national 
calamities were added tbe fearful ravages of the *' Black 
Plague," which carried off nearly two thirds of the inhabi- 
tants, and mfiieted irreparable loss on the interests of agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Under these misfortunes, the Haaseatic towns aff^aSed 

* Mallet, HUt de Dan., torn, il^ hb. 4r Toi&as^ tonu iv^ 
Jib. iz., c. L 
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litemselTes of theur superior adTtntl^ and l^dll, to nuv 
nopolize both the home and fcnreign trade of Norway. Their 
intercourse with Bergen had ahready commenced in th9 
timeof Sverre ; hat their influence on the lang;aage, man- 
ners, and internal condition of the country h^;ame pecu- 
liarly marked after the conclusion of their treaty with Ha- 
Inm in 1250. His son Magnus granted th^n pennission to 
hhre houses and shops in Bergen ; and under the succeed- 
ing kings they instituted the German factory in that capi- 
tal, and obtained valuable privileges, with exemption from 
duties an over the kingdom, llie junction of a countiy 
thus impoverished and depressed, with another struggling 
under difficulties hardly less embarrassing, could contrilv 
ate but little to replenish the sources of its decaying pros- 
perity. This Wretched state of afl^urs is weD described by 
a Norwegian writer, who says, "The union announced 
itself by the evil omens of foreign war and domestic op- 
pression. The constitution of society was shaken to its 
very foundations. The influence which those true sons of 
genius, the Northern sksdds, had exercised in early times 
over the rulers of the land was extinguished, and gave 
place to that of an ignorant and tyrannical clergy, and the 
overgrown power of a grasping aristocracy. Norway, from 
being a free, became an enthraUed nation. The character 
of our forefathers at that period showed scarcely any tra- 
ces of the anoient renown, or announced any token of 
those more recent happy times, such as we have experi- 
enced. A foreign race of kings ascended Denmark and 
Norway's united throne. The language lost its originahty ; 
and strangers expelled the children of the country from its 
most important employments."* 

A similar change in the hereditary succession xnarics this 
period of Swedish history, to which it is necessary that we 
BOW revert, in (»rder to bring down the course of affairs 
from the extinction of the race of St. Erik, when the throne 
was seized by the ambitious ^unily of the Folkungar. On 
the death of Erik XI., the assembly of the states met for 
^e election of a new sovereign. Through the influence 
0^ Ivar, an intriguing nobleman, their su^ages were con^ 
ferred on Yaldemar, eldest son of Birger Jarl, who was thus 

* Rederaen't Sproghiitoiie» p. iL, c L 
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laiMd ta te thiwe ecmtitiT to tiie treaty of altenii^ BDO« 
CMdon foffmed with the last prince of the preceding dy- 
nasty. The father, who himaekf expected the crown, dk 
not conceal hia cha^grin at this i^^intment ; but the diet 
soothed hia mortified Tanity by creatinf him regent during 
the king's minority. 

This energetic raler didmndi to augment the importanoe 
as well as secure the prospoity of his country. Many ex- 
cellent institutions were founded during his administration. 
He built and fortified Stoddiotan, the capital ; he gaTc new 
regulations to the Swedish cities ; and revised the Land- 
aUgt or code of law which contained all the statutes of the 
Ufigdem. In adoMmledgment of these vaiious public 
services, he was rewarded, at the request of the nation, 
with the title and dignity of a duke. The great influence 
and reputation of the regent excited against him the envy 
and opposition of a rival faction. Both parties appealed to 
arms, and took the field. A ruinous civil War must have 
f sued but for the timety interposition of several chiefs of 
Biore modento sentiments, who foresaw the evfl conse- 
fnences to the kingdom, and succeeded in obtaming atnioe, 
pvepantfofy to an amioaMe adjustment A renewal of hos- 
tilities-mi^ have been provoked by the perfidy of Biiger, 
who had caused some d^^wties finom the adverse camp to 
be seiaed and beheaded pending the negotiation, and con- 
traiy to his solemn oath ; but it was happily prevented by 
the eatape of Charles Folkungar, the leader of the insur* 
gents, who retired from the country after several ineffec- 
tual atteaopto to revive the war, and joined the knig^ of 
the Teutonic orddr, in whose service he died after perform- 
ing exploits of valour that rendered his name oelebra^ 
for many ages.* 

The kii^ being now rdieved from the intrigues dn. tur- 
bulent focfion, eqioused the Princte S(»hia, dau|hter of 
Brik Plogpemiing of Denmark ; mid his fother having died 
ason aftor (1266), he assumed the administration erf* the 
goven a peat in person. Unfortunately, there existed in 
Sweden tte same cause of intomal disturbance vrhioh so 
often proved fotal tie the peace of the other Northern king- 

, * Dalin, Svea Rik. Hist, torn, ii., p. 239. Loccenhis, Hist., 
lib.iii.,p.6a 
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domB. Yaldemar had three brothers, Magnus, dnke of 
Sadermania, Erik, prince of Smaland, and Benvit, duke 
of Finland, each of yvhom kept a separate court, and the 
eldest lived in all the pomp of ro3ral magnificence. Being 
aflhble^ learned, and, accomplished in manners, he acquired 
a popularity among the nobles that gave him an influence 
jdxagerona to the security of the crown. Nqtwithstandmg 
c^tain suspicions, fomented by the queen, of his aspiring 
to the sovereignty, he was intrusted with the administra- 
tion during a pilgrimage which the king made to Rome, 
and afterward to Jerusalem, to expiate the offence of an 
illicit mtimacy vnth the queen*s sister. 

But the jealousy of his power was not removed even by 
this unquestionable proof of his fidelity ; and, to avert the 
evils which it might produce, a national diet was convened, 
where the differences between Yaldemar and Magnus were 
discussed, and every possiUe means used to bring themta 
an amicaUe termination. To prevent all disputes about 
tiieir respective patrim6nies, B€«ivit generously surrender- 
ed the dukedom of Finland ;^but neither this extraordinary 
instance <^ mod^tion, nor the earnest remonstrances of 
the diet, could effect a reconciHation between the elder 
brothers. As the king had the support of Norway, Magnus 
and Erik, hiding* themselves too weak to take the field 
against him, passied over to Denmark, and entered into a 
treaty of confederacy (1276) with Erik Glipping, who sup- 
{died^them with a considerable force, at the head of which 
they returned to Sweden. Yaldemar had greatly the ad- 
vantage in point of numbers ; but, throu^ carelessness and 
confidence of success, he allowed the victory to faU into 
the hands of the enemy. Hte army being defeated, he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, and fled to Wermeland, but 
was pursued and made prisoner by a detadmient of light 
cavalry. In order to restore tranquillity and put an end to 
the contest, a diet was assembled, when a treaty of par- 
tition was agreed to, by which East and West Gothland, 
with the province of Smaland, were allotted to Yaldemar, 
on condition of his renouncing all pretension to the rest of 
the kingdom, which was assigned to Magnus. 

The beneficial effects of this territorial compromise were 
msKfy temporary. Erik of Denmark, having demanded 
payment of the subsidies (about 6000 marks) stipulated in 
Bb 3 
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Ui leafM witk Mmmi the latter replied tbtt lie mteniM, 
bj way of mdeaHBiMatkm, to make a dedoction fiHT the nT- 
a^es eommitted by the Danish auxilianea on their leHam 
firaai Sweden. The Dimes leeoited this proposed cnrtafl- 
m»t of their arrears, and retaliated by a series of fresh 
outrages, which pvoyoked a barbarous invasioB of Scania 
and HaUand on the part of the Swedes, and finally led to 
an intrigiie with YaldenMr for dethroning his brother, and 
xecoTering possession g( the eiUire kingdom. With this 
view a eombined army made two snccessiye descents on 
Gottdand, but they were tmce jnepulsed with great loss^ 
and obliged to re^re without deriinng a single advantage 
from their expedition. A negotiation was then proposed 
hf certain noUemen of both conntries, who Imnented the 
expaiditnre of fife and treasure on a cause so trifling as 
the subsidy in dispute. The difierence was finally com- 
promised, and a trea^ ce»ohided, wherein Magnus agreed 
to pay 4000 marks, and to pledge the city of Lodese in seen- 
tity ibr the payment The intoresto of Viddemar w«re en- 
tire)^ overlooked, and heibund himself und^ the necessity ^ 
of renouBcing aU daim to the kingdom, of which his puail- 
kmimous cmiduct proyed him unworthy. Afler abdicatmg 
the erown he retired to Denmark, and spent the remainder 
of his days at Malmo, which bekmged to him in right of 
hia^ue^* 

Madras was crowned at Upsala as King of the Swedes 
and Goths, a title which the Swedish monarchs had never 
home since the time of CHaf the Tributary, but which \h^ 
have since retained. Scarcely had he ascended the tiirone» 
when an accident ocomred which might have coat him his 
liberty. The Danish king had borrowed a sum of meney 
from an individaal named Peter Portae, and mortgi^ied to 
Utt for payment the debt due by Sweden, agreeably to the 
treaty of subsidy. Magnus being repeatedly importuned 
in vailk for the money> the ingenious creditor contrived a 
stratagem f«r obtaining justice. Under some i^ious pre* 
tenee^ the king was induced to make him a visit, and, aAer 
a sumptuous entortaiimient* the royal guest was reminded 
of his debts, and informed, in a resoluto tone, thi^ he eoidd 

« LoccenkM»likiii^p.0S-e5. Puflndorfl^ p. 98-108. JMm, 
t«n.ii^p.KI. 
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not be allowed to d^wrt until Ml compensitkm trasmade. 
FindiDff netktance in rain, Magnus discharged the debt, 
and solemidy promiaed never to revenge the affi-ont ; and 
it is recorded to his honour that he not only kept his oath, 
but loaded Portze "with favours, as a brave man who had 
the courage to do justice to himself at the hazard of incur- 
ring his sovereign's diaiileasure. 

The king's marriage with the beautiful Hedwig, daughter 
of the Duke of H(dstein, attracted to his court many noUes 
from that province, who were raised by the queen's inter* 
est to offices of high trust and dignity. This preference 
of strangers excited the envy of the Swedish grandees, 
eepecially the Folkungar, who accused Magnus of having 
violated his coronation-oath, which forbade strangers to be 
advanced to hicrative or confidential posts within the realm. 
The consequence of this system of injudicious favouritism 
was an open insurrection, in which the greater part of the 
Holstein nobility were massacred while attending the que^ 
on a jommey to meet her fother in Gothland. Magnus was 
grievously afflicted at the intdligence of these outrages ; 
but the power of his enemies obli^ him to dissemble, and 
tiy to aecomi^h by pcdicy that revenge which he could 
not execute by force. Having soothed the most influential 
of the disaffected chiefs by artful lettera and expressions 
of kindness, he convoked a general diet, at which the lead- 
ers of the late insurrection were accused of high treascm ; 
and as no party espoused their defence, they were ordered to 
be seized and conveyed to Stockholin, where they were 
all beheaded, with the solitary exception of Philip de Rundi, 
who Tansoraied his life by a large sum of money. From 
that time the Folkungar could never recover their ancient 
splebdoor ; while the king, freed from their turbulent op- 
position, had leisure to attend to the administration of pub- 
Me aftirs. 

Magnua entered into terms of the strictest alliance with 
Denn^rk, uniting the two royal families l^ several inter- 
marriagesw Justice was impartially administered in every 
part of the reahn ; and a variety of salutaiy enactments 
were passed fbar the relief or the protection of the subject, 
which obtained for him the name of Ladulaes. Yet so 
rig(irous was the government o[ this prince, ihat it was 
prosomed lia would have made the crown abeoliite» and 
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fixed it invariably in his own fepufy, had not death inter- 
posed, and removed one of the wisest and best monaichs 
that had ever ruled in Sweden. At the period of his de* 
cease (1290), his son Birger being only eleven years of age^ 
his tutor, Torkel Knutson, was appointed regent of &e 
kingdom. This able minister had the reputation of being 
one of the first politicians of the age. He began his gov- 
ernment by arresting the sons of the late king YaldemaTy 
who were suspected of intriguing to recover the throne. 
He next sent a powerful army to Finland against the Care- 
lians and Russians, Who had ravaged the western frontier ; 
the former, after an obstinate war, were subdued, their ' 
country annexed as a province to Sweden, and theniselves 
compelled to profess Christianity. 

The attention of Torkel was not limited to warlike ex- 
peditions. He considered it no less necessary to make the 
peo^e happy than to render them powerfid. For this pur- 
pose he collected and condensed the laws into a simple 
form, and enforced them with the strictest impartiality. 
One of his enactments, afterward called King Birger's law, 
was worthy of a more enlightened age. It prol^ited the 
selling of slaves, on the gromid that " it was unjust f<Nr 
Christians to sell each other, when Christ had made them 
all free." Everything was managed under his counsel uid 
direction, even after the king had attained his majori^. 
The Princess of Denmark having been contracted to Bir- 
ger before his Other's death, the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. His two brothers, Erik and Yaldemar, 
soon began to manifest those ambitious designs whidi had 
already so often hghted up the fires of contention within 
the kingdom. The former, with a view to support his 
cause, had excused Ingeborg, the daughter of Hakon Y, 
of Norway ; and both complained that £e regent had used 
an undue partiality in opposition to their interests ; but the 
true reason of their disaffection was the king's declaring 
his infant son Magnus successor to the throne. 

Suspicions increasing, and the schism growing daily 
wider, Birger demanded and obtained their signature to a 
written engj^ement, by which they bound themselves 
never to quit the realm or approach the royal presence 
without leave ; to keep only such a retinue and h(Niseh<dd 
as his majea^ should prescribe ; to attempt nothing, either 
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openly or clandestinely, against hla penKm or goremment ; 
and to pay implicit allegiance to hiniself, his queen, and his 
children. Even this st^ulation did not restore confidence ; 
tp^ jealousies arose, and, to avoid imprisonment, the two 
princes fled to Denmai^ imploring aid to reinstate them 
in their possessions, which were confiscated in their ab* 
•ence. Birger obtained an interwiew with the Danish 
monarch, whom he succeeded in attaching Wholly to his 
interests. The fugitive brothers were compelled to quit 
that coontiy and take refuge in Norway, where Hakon re* 
ceived them favourably, and promised them .all the assist* 
ance in his power. The cities of Nydborg and Konghellat 
with their dependancies, were assigned likem for their sup* 
port ; and from these points they made repeated incursions 
into Gothland, which they ravaged with fire and sword. 
To arrest these disorders, the king sent an army into that 
province, but his troops were def^ted by Buke Erik. A 
second levy was raised, and the two brothers were on the 
eve of a pitched battlje, when hostilities were suspended 
and peace restored by the intervention of the leading cluefii 
on both sides. But this restoration of mutual coi^ence 
was not effected without an important sacrifice. To grati* 
fy, the faction of the exiled brothers, the aged regent, Knut* 
son, was charged with several high crimes and misdemean- 
ours of which he never was guttty, and publicly b^ieaded 
at Stockhohn. 

But all the efforts that could be made did not render per* 
manent the union between these quarrelsome princes. The 
tyranny of Birger soon revived the foctious enmity of his 
Inrothers, who attacked the palace, made prisoners of the 
ro3ral family, and extorted a resignation of the crown in 
fimur of Erik. The humiliating condition to which the 
king was now reduced excited the compassion of his 
brother-in-law, Erik VIII. of Denmark, who entered Swe- 
den with a numerous army to effect his restoration. Neither 
party seemed diiH>09^ ^ have recourse to the sword ; and, 
after some attempts to intrigue with the court of Norway, 
during wiiich West Gothland was ravaged by Yaldemar, 
whose cnidties drove the peasantry to open insurrection, 
a treaty was negotiated, in terms of which Birger and his 
family were set at liberty, but restored only to a part of his 
dominions, the remainder to be held in sovereignty by his 
brothers. 
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The first use which the king made of his freedom wa« 
to enter into a confederacy with Erik of Denmark, who 
proo^sed him a re-enforcement of troops for the recovery 
of his crown and kingdom. That prince being then in aUt 
ance witk Norway, the two monarchs invad^ Sweden at 
the head of a powerM force, and, after taking Jonkoppg, 
they penetrated into East Gothland. Hakon next laid siege 
to Konghellst, while Birger and Erik invested Nykoping, 
the garrison of which made a vigorous resistance, encour- 
aged by the difficulties of the besiegers, and the shameful 
desertion of the Danish nobles, who abandoned their sov- 
ereign and returned home. Under these circumstances the 
hostile brothers demanded a confer^ice with the allied 
monarchs, offering to end all disputes sincerely and amiea* 
bly. An interview was accordingly held at Helsingborg in 
Scania, 'v^ere a peace was concluded between the two 
beUigerent factions (A.D. 1309) on nearly the same condi- 
tions as the former, a partition being made of the kingdom, 
but witii this condition, that Yaldemar and Erik should do 
homage to Birger as vassals of the crown.* 

Tranquillity was now restored, and for the space of seven 
years the public peace suffered no interruption either fhun 
foreign enemies or domestic feuds. But the embers of 
fraternal discord were smothered rather than extinguished. 
The king had invited his brothers to a splendid entertain^ 
ment at Nykoping, where they were received with every 
appearance of cordiality and affection ; but no sooner had 
they retired for l^e night, than he ordered a band of con- 
spirators to break into their apartments, and seize them in 
their sleep. Yaldemar was secured wilii little resistance, 
but Erik defended himself until he was overpowered and 
<x)vered with wounds. Of this cruel scene tbe king was 
hunself a spectator, aggravating by the most sarcastic and 
opprobious language the miseries of the sufferers, who were 
striped half naked, loaded with chains, and thrown into a 
dux^^n. In this horrible confinement they lingered sev- 
eral days, when both died, Ihe one of his wounds, the other 
of hunger. 

In the mean time Birger had taken his departure for 
Stockhohn, which he expected to enter by surprise ; but in 

* Looceniuf , lib. iil, p. 91-dA. 
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this he was disappointed, fhe garrison haying not 6n]y re- 
pdsed him, hot marched to bli^kade Nykoping, in the yain 
nope of liberating the prisoners. On taking possession of 
the place, Matthew Kettlemunson, who conducted the 
siege, commanded the bodies of the murdered princes to 
be exposed to the people, in order to inflame their resent- 
ment against the long, whose unnatural cruelties had now 
made him universally detested. That gallant chieftain af- 
terward defeated the royal army, although re-enforced with 
a body of auxiliaries from Denmaik, under ^e command 
of Magnus, the son of Birger, who was besieged in Stock- 
enborg, and compelled to surrender for want of provisions. 
Kettlemunson obtained the reward of his viduable ser- 
Tices by being declared protector of the reahn, with ftdl 
authority to prosecute the war. His first care was to es- 
tablish tranquillity ; and, having restored peace to those 
districts which for a series of years had scarcely known 
the blessings of repose, he marched with a strong force 
into the Danish province of Scania, which he ravaged 
without pity or remorse, carrying off a number of |»ri8on- 
ers, among whom were Prince Magnus and other indi'vid- 
uals of the highest distinction. This severity had the ef- 
fect of producing a truce between the two nations, which 
bound them to live on terms of firiendship for three years. 
But the demise of Erik Menved (1319) led to its violation 
on the part of the Swedes, who put to death several of the 
captive nobles taken at Steckenborg ; and, instead of grant- 
ing the free pardon stipulated for Magnus, he was con- 
demned to expiate with his life the crimes of which his 
&ther had been guilty. Birger himself escaped the ven- 
geance of the protector by retreating to Denmark, where 
be met with a cold reception from Christopher. On l^s 
departure, a national diet was convoked at Upsala for the 
election of another king ; and, by the dexterous policy of 
Kettlemunson, the crown was assigned to Magnus, son of 
Duke Erik by the daughter 6f Hakon, then a child onfy 
three yeibs of age, and ^eir, in right of his mother's nup- 
tial contract, to the throne of Norway. During his long 
minority ^e protector continued to discharge the functions 
of regent, which were executed with such skill and suc- 
cess that he not only maintldned uninterrupted tranquilli- 
ty for the space of twenty-eight years, but enlaiged the 
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bonndaries of the kingdom by the addition of •erend rA 
uable proYinces. The death of Kettlemimsoii transferred 
the reins of gOTemment to the hands of Magnus, who 
was married (1336) to Blanche, daughter of the Didce of 
Namur.* 

A change of measures soon followed this change of ad- 
ministration. The people discoTOred that the prince of 
their choice, of whom the most hopeful anticipations had 
been formed, was weak, effeminate, and open to flatterer* 
Ererythinff was dictated by caprice or overruled by favour- 
itism ; and in these unhappy tendenciei^ may be found the 
origin of all the misfortunes that befell the nation, and af- 
flicted Sweden for 200 years! At the instigation of a rash 
and youthful adviser, th6 king was persuaded to attempt 
the conquest of Denmark. To give the colour of justice 
to his ambitious designs, he sent an embassy to Rome to 
have the possession of Scania confirmed, and to obtain a 
papal grant of that kingdom, which he represented as a fief 
of the holy see. The arrear of the usual tribute due to the 
successors of St. Peter he faithfully promised to pay, on 
condition of his present requests bemg conceded. But 
this deputation failed entirely in its object, the pontifiT de- 
clining all interference until both parties should be heard. 
Magnus next applied to Valdemar himself, whose pressing 
necessities compelled him to cede the provinces of Scania, 
Bleking, and Halland, with certain other dependancies. In 
the treaty which followed (A.D. 1343),. the former prom- 
ised to assist the Danish monarch against his enemies, and 
to jdlow his subjects the privilege of trading to all the ports 
in Sweden and Norway. 

Not. content with so many bloodless acquisitions, this 
restless and impolitic piince undertook, for the mere pur- 
pose of signalizing his valour, an unprovoked expedition 
against the Russians. The result of the campaign was in 
unison with the justice of the cause. The Swedes took 
possession of a solitary castle, vrith the surrounding terri- 
toiy ; but their career was soon comi^etely checked. The 
enemy attacked them by surprise, recovered the fortress, 
pot the garrison to the sword, drove the invaders back with 
shameful precipitation, and would have soon made tiien^ 

* TutfoJodmS, p. 122, 123. Loeeen., Ub. iii.« p. I09. 
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idves masten of all Fmland, hftd not MagnuB appeased 
their revenge by yielding up part of Carelia. This roman- 
tic orufiade involTed Sweden in fresh difficulties. If the 
idng had been constrained to increase the taxes in his 
preparation for the war, it became equally necessary to 
c^ipress his subjects by heavier assessments, in order to 
pay off the debts and obligations incurred by its unfortu- 
nate issue. The city of Cahnar was pledged for a consid- 
erable sum to Henry, count of Holstein, who had contrib- 
uted an auxiliary body of German cavalry. Nmr was this 
all ; pkrt of the crown-lands were mortgaged, ^ the rev^ 
enues of the holy see had been expend^ in this feeble at* 
tempt of Magnus to give the states of the North a stnking 
exan^le of lus invincible prowess. The unhqipy monarch 
now began to re^ the bitter fruits of his indiscretion. 
The Romish pontiff, impatient for his money, laid him 
under the highest censures of the Church ; the peq>le were 
disgusted with the odious mixture of weakness and t3nr- 
anny ^liiich he displayed; while the senate resolved at 
once to terminate all these grievances, by compellinff him 
to abdicate the throne in favour of his two sons — ^Enk, the 
elder, to possess the crown of Sweden, and Hakon that of 
Norway. With this.proposal the king refused to comply ; 
hot the popular indignation and the revolt of the noluhty 
eon^ielleid him to consult his personal safety by retiring to 
Scania, where he lu^iod to receive succour from Y aldemar 
Attordag ; .but the latter declined, except on condition of 
receiving back that and the other provinces wrested fhun 
Denmark. 

Meantime the support of a powerful fiaction enabled 
Magnus to wage a cnid civil war with Erik, which was at 
length sui^essed through the mediation of the Duke of 
Mecidenlnurg and the Oount of Holstein, who succeeded in 
effecting an accommodation by dieana of a treaty of par^ 
tition, by wtdch the fottor reserved to himself the north- 
ern and weatnm jnrovuices, while the southern ^vision of 
tiie kingdom was left in possession, of the son. 
- The base nmrder of Erik by his unnatural mother re« 
stored Magnus to the entire possession of his dominions^ 
which he was permitted to retain on solemnly promising 
to correct the errors of Nhis administration ; but the pledffe 
was broken, and a new allianoe ^(npied with Denmark, m 

Vol. I.-^ o 
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the purpose of irt^fftmg smnmary Yengeance <m tlie ddk 
Terse faction. These proceedings rendered the king mope 
completely and universally odious ; and the general dete»» 
tation was increased by his declining to offer any effectiYe 
resistance to Valderaar, who had ravaged Gothland, seized 
Wisby, and pillaged the inhabitants Of immense booty. 
Next year (1361) Oland shared the same fate ; the fortress 
of Berkholm was stormed, and five hundred peasants put 
to the sword. "Weary of domestic oppression and foreign 
violence, the Swedes in this extremity apphed to Hakoa 
of Norway, imploring him to compassionate their suffer- 
ings, and rescue them from absolute destruction. That 
monarch responded to the appeal Magnus was arrested, 
and confined to the castle of Calmar. By the intrigues of 
Yaldemar, as has been already stated, Hakon was persua- 
ded to espouse his daughter Margaret, contrary to the 
stipulations he had lately made with the diet to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth of Holstein. This infraction of the 
treaty on the part of Hakon the Swedes resented by offer- 
ing their crown first to Henry, eount of Holstein, and, cm 
his declining the honour, to Albert, second son of the 
Buke of Mecklenburg, who was immediately prOblaimed 
king. 

Magnus was formally deposed by the diet, but, havings 
still the support of a powerful taction, he made another at- 
tempt to recover the throne, the particulars of whidi have 
been already detailed. A peace was afterward con<^ 
ded, but soon violated by Albert, who joined the confed- 
eracy entered into by the Count of Holstein, the Dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Sleswig, and the HaUiseatic towns, 
against Denmark and Norway. In this war he recovered 
Scania, and obtained other advantages over the Danes ; 
but he was less successful against Hakon, w1m> entered 
Sweden at the head of a numerous army, and laid siege 
to Stockholm. Unable to oppose the invaders, Albert 
eonsented to terms of accommodation, by whi<^ Magnus 
was set at liberty on paying twelve thousand . maotks 
for his ransom, and renomicing hk claims to the Swe- 
dish crown.^ The unhappy monarch, deprived of tbs sov- 
ereignty, retired to Norway (1363), where he spent the 
remainder of his days without attempting to^ infringe the 
treaty, or disturb the peace of the country. His deatk 
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'^0»B8 eqoa]^ inglorioas as his life and his reign; he per- 
ished in croesinf a small ford near Bleneifort (1374), ^nd 
betas the reputation of being the most turbulent, perfidious, 
and arbitraiy monarch that had ever wielded the Swedish 
sceptre. 

The reign of Albert produced none of those national ad- 
vantages which his subjects had anticipated. All lucrative 
posts and emidoyments were bestowed on foreigners, 
"v^om he invested with the government of fortresses and 
otiier important i^ces of trust, preferring them to the 
native nobihty, as being more subservient tools to accom- 
^Jsh his purposes. Germans were even introduced into 
the senate, in direct violation of the laws ; and the king- 
dom was overrun with hireling troops, whose insolence and 
avarice became altogether insupportable. To maintain 
these mercenaries, and gratify the rapacity of his needy 
favourites, heavy taxes were imposed, which not only 
drained the resources of the country, but seemed to in- 
crease in proportion to its poverty. Ilie national diet was 
assemUed, and importuned for additional assessments;, 
and on their refusal to comply with his exorbitant demands, 
Albert resorted to force, and seized a third part of the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. 
This arbitrary proceeding raised a storm of indignation 
which involved him in a war with Margaret of Denmark, 
and utterly deprived him of the sceptre, which, instead of 
descending to his posterity, was transferred to the hand of 
fbe same illustrious female whose hereditary fortunes 
meted the thr^ northern crowns. 

Before quitting this period of Scandinavian history, it 
wfll be proper to take a brief retrospect of the progress 
which these nations had made since the planting of Chris- 
tian^, in Uterature, civilization,, and social improvement. 
Boring the turbulent and unsettled reigns that elapsed be- 
tween the era of Canute and the Union of Calmar, it was 
ingpossiMe that much advancement could be made in sci- 
ence or the liberal arts. The land was laid waste by the 
ravages of civil war or the inroads of piratical spoilers. 
Pfotwrt y was insecure ; the pursuits of agriculture and 
"M^anioal industry were neglected ; commerce was 
diisily in the hands of foreigners, or monopolized by the 
Hmsiatic merchants. The litde learning of the tmo^s 
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was prinoipttfljr confined to the monks and eeeidur dei^yv 
who exhausted their inteUectoal powers in nsdess subtle- 
ties, dignified with the name of logic and philosophy, in 
wretched imitations of the worst s^ of Latin poetiy, or 
in diy, hanen chronicles, written in cloisters by-men alt«-> 
gether ignorant of the world. 

The age of the Valdemars marks the epoch of a grelit* 
change in the language and literature of the North. Arnold, 
author oi the SlaTonian Clnxmiole, states that the Danes, 
in the reign of KnutYL, hadmade acdnsideraU^ progress* 
in the arts and sciences. The nobles were then accustom- 
ed to smdsuch of their sons as were destined fortheder* 
ical profession to be mstructed at Paris, where a ooBege 
ibr natives of Denmark had been founded in the time of 
Louis Vn. " In this manner/* says he, " Hbey acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the French tongue, and are become 
wellTersed in thedogy and the befles letties ; and as they 
hsTo a natural quickness, they are not only subtle logi- 
cians, but able canonists, and deeply skilled in thelmowl-. 
edge requisite for the management of ecclesiastical af»- 
fairs." 

This character is UBdoid>tedly too flattering, omsidering 
the ignorance and barbarism of the age and countiyto which 
it refers ; yet eertaki it is that the ScandinaTian nations had 
then b^un to acquire a taste for polite learning. Archbish- 
op Absalon, who fills so large a space in the Northern an^ 
nals, introduced into his own country a knowledge of those 
liberal studies, especially the dasaics, which he had himself 
prosecuted so ardently in the University of Paris. Besides 
asserting the rights of his order, he contributed to elevate 
the standard of mental culture, by his extensive patnmage 
of literary men. He was also acquainted with the works 
of the Icelandic skalds and saga^men ; and among his re- 
tahiers was a native of that island, through whose inter- 
course he became ikmiliar with the -antiquities of Scandi- 
navia. To this circumstance we owe the presevtation of 
many a Runic inscription, which otherwise must have been 
irretrieyiibly lost. That zealous primate is said to have 
Ibunded and endowed the monastery of Soroe, with the 
express view that the Cistercian monks whom he placed 
tiiere should devote themsebres to the task of recording 
liM national traditions. The same motive induced him to 
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enocMffage the labours of his secretary or chanc^or, Sai0 ' 
Gramnlaticus ; and of Svend Aggeson, who likewise flour- 
i^d during the same reign. The work of the former, 
though not in general imitated from^he best classic models, 
is wonderM as a production of the twelfth centaiy, and 
written in so lively and picturesque a style as to have eli- 
cited the warm commendation of Erasmus. The latter, 
besides his compendium of Danish history, also translated 
into the Roman tongue, and illustrated with a commentary, 
the military code instituted by Canute the Great, called 
the Witherlagh, or Vitherlagsret, for the regulation of his 
Thingmannahd, or household troops. These laws having 
b^n suspended by an ordinance of Nikolas, had fallen into 
disuse, but they were revived and promulgated anew by 
I^ut yi., under the direction of Absalon. 

Another distingmshedwriterof that age was Archbishop 
Soneson, who succeeded Absalon in the see of Lund, and 
had received his education at Pans. Ift wrote in Latin a 
paraptaise of the Scanian law, and likewise- compiled a 
bode of canon&for his dioees^, curiously illustrative of th& 
barbarous manners of his countrymen, in the singular 
enormity of the various crimes enumerated by him as ob- 
noxious to the censures and expiated by the penances of 
the^Church. In his Hexameron, a poem on the creation of 
the world, he poured forth the copious flood of his learning 
in Latin verses, unequal to the heroic songs Jwith which 
Saxo adorned his history, but containing a sort of oom^ 
pend of all the knowledge or ignorance of his times. 

Between this period and the Reformation,, classical liter-^ 
ature was cultivated by the Dani^ clergy, to the neglect 
of the vernacular tongue, which, in the reign of Valdemar 
n., was beginning to be formed as a distinct language, dif* 
fering from the old Scandinavian in grammatical inflec- 
tions, though remaining nearly the same in its vocabulary 
and idiom. It was superseded by the Latin in all pubhe 
transactions in which the Church had any concern, but it 
still cei^inued to be spoken by the peo^e. A change, 
however, was gradually produced in the oripnal dialect 
which, before the Christian era, had prevailed over all the 
three Northern kingdoms. To this corruption various 
causes contributed. New words and forms of eq[)eech 
weve mtroduoed by a eoostant iirteroourse with the Sl»« 
Co2 
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TO&iO tribte and the seTeral Teutonic bmnchet of tho tSMli-* 
ie race ; by eiiccessiTe expeditions to Y endland, Esthoniay 
Sudand, and other |>art8 of the continent ; by the inter- 
marriages of the kings with foreign princesses ; and by the 
presence of Oeiman troops, either as auxiliaries or en- 
emies. 

This tendency to change was also promoted by the itt« 
Hux of monks and Christian missionaries, who endeavonred 
to obliterate every allusion to paganism by the disase of 
the Runic alphabet ; and, finally, by the Icelandic skalda 
ceasing to thsquent the Scandinayian courts. Valdemar 
IL was the last of the Danish monarchs who entertained 
these interesting guests ; their minstrelsy was no longor 
encouraged, and the lays of the Minnesingers were substH 
tuted in place of those national songs, entwined with aQ 
the glbrious recoUections-of ** old Denmark's heroic age." 
The combined operation of these several causes produced 
that alteration anf diversity in the popular dialects which 
1^ chittacterise them, and which, m the thirteenth eestk* 
tory, had effbcted a sort of transition state between the 
ancient and modem languages of Scandinavia. 

The only monuments of ibat period of Danish literatuia 
extant are the codes of customary law, compiled by pub* 
Uc or private authority, and some small treatises on the 
medical art, particularly the book of Henry Harpestreng, 
a canon of Roskilde, who flourished in the time of ErDc 
Plogpenning. 

"Hie intellectual condition of Norway during the long 
period of tmbulence and mental darkness we have been 
reviewing, is closely connected with the learning of Ice- 
land. It was in the munificmice of her kings that the poets 
. and historians of that dreary region found a more hb^al 
patronage than their own poorer and more sequestered i^ 
and could afford. By this means the old Scandinavian 
tongue re^dned its purity and identity much longer there 
tbask, in the neighbouring kingdoms ; and we find the loe* 
landic writers giving their vernacular dialect the same 
ttame (Norrasnn) by which they distinsnished that of ttteir 
fttherland. The early intercourse of ^eNorwegiahs with 
England fhvoured rather than discouraged the progren of 
Isttera and oiviliiatfcNk The None, ^liiieh had taken deap 
root in Northnmheriand and the ac^aoent counties, waf 
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kept alite by the frequent Tisits of piratical adTentorersy 
iui4 subsequently confirmed by the more honourable means 
of trade and commerce. With Denmark and Sweden they 
were more intimately connected ; but the causes of the 
variations which the national dialect underwent in the two 
former kingdoms had only a slight effect in the latter, which 
was generally at war with these neighbomring states ; and 
from its remote situation, the langiutge was less exposed 
to the contagion of foreign idioms. 
' Among other circumstances that combined to promote 
the socisd and Uterary improvement of this secluded peo- 
ple, were the crusades and pilgrimages undertaken by their 
kings and jaris to the Holy Land. These adventurers 
brought home with them more enlarged ideas of the use- 
ftd and elegant arts ; they imported the manners of highly 
civilized nations, as well as an acquaintance with the 
splendid ceremonial of the Byzantine court, vnth its pom- 
pous gradations of civil and military functionaries, among 
vThom many of their countrymen who joined the Ysringar 
made a distinguished figure. Besides, the pohtical inter- 
couiae of Hakon lY. with Germany, l^in, and the other 
southern states of Europe, made them more famihar with 
the chivalrous institutions and romantic literature of those 
nations, who studied the arts of politeness and refinement 
with an enthusiasm bordering on extravagance. Snorre 
Biom, a learned ecclesiastic of Trondheim, was employed 
by that king in his negotiations both with the imp^iid 
court and the papal see ; he was also sent in 1256 to ac- 
oompany the Princess Christina (Hakon's daughter), who 
had been betrothed to one of the brothers of Alfonso, king 
of Castile, on her journey to that country. On his return 
to Norway, he brought with him the hii^ory of Dieterioh 
of Berne, with some of the other tales forming the great 
cycles of Teutonic romance. These works of fiction were 
translated into Norse by the royal command, together 
with other novels of the same class from the GermaB, 
French, and Latin. 

. From this literary commerce sprung tiie secondary order 
Of Icelandic Sagas, nnitated firom the romances of chivabT; 
and combining the ficttons of Scandinavian and Teutonie 
antiquity. The fabulous exploits of the heroes of the Yol- 
•onga aad V iUdnasagu were indeed provioiudy known to 
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the Northing and had formed the sobjeet of the Eddaid 
lays long before the story of the German NiebelongenHed 
had been imbodied by poetic fancy, at least in its present 
comparativdiy modem form. Even the institutions of chiv- 
alry itself seem to have arisen ^[Kmtaneoasly in the couur 
tries of the North, ind^ndently of any intercourse with 
the southern Gothic nations who had estabhshed them- 
selves on the ruins of the Roman empire. A Scottish 
knight, who had been sent by Alexander in. on a mis^on 
to Norway, and witnessed the ceremony of Magnus Ha- 
konson's coronation, when he was girt with the sword by 
the king and the Archbishop of Trondheim, thus expressed 
his adimration of that solemnity : " I was tcdd that never 
was a kni^t dubbed in this land ; but nowh^e have X 
seen one dubbed with greater honour than to be girt with 
sword by two noWe cWeftains."* 

The most remarkable production of Norwegian literar* 
tcure during the Middle Ages is the Kongsskuggsja, oj Mir- 
ror of Kings, a work frequently attributed to King Sverre, 
but certainly written in his time, and probably under his 
eye. It presents a very striking picture of the manners, 
usages, and opinions of Norway and the other Scandtua- 
vian kingdoms at that p^od. It is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a father and his son, upon the dif- 
ferent conditions and civil professions of manMnd *, and is 
divided into four parts; in which were intend^ to be de- 
lineated the various affairs of human life, with reference 
to the several avocations of the merchant, the courtier, the 
clerk, and the husbandman. The first embraces paternal 
instructions on what may be called mercantile economy, 
delivered in a sententious form, and in a high strain of 
pure morality. It inculcates the necessity of a competent 
knowledge of the learned and foreign tongues, and espe- 
cially of the Latin and Welsh, or language of Walland 
(Frs^ice), then the most widely diffused in Western £u- 
lope ; of arithmetic, astronomy, sea-currents, and the dai^ 
course of the sun, with the prevailing winds in the differ* 
ent seasons of the year. The father particularly reoom- 
mends to his son the study of commercial law, in the code 
oaUed the Biark^ar Ret. This partof the w<»rk likewise 

* Sags Hakonar Konung Hakooar-eooaroar, c. cccx. 
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comtnrises curious notices lespectiii^ fhe dunate and oiher 
natnral features of Iceland, Greenland, and Ireland ; with 
ai^ account of the various productions of these regions, 
showing the inquisitive and enterprising character of the 
author's countrymen at that early p^iod. The writer 
also evinces an exact knowledge of the apparent course 
of the sun, of the true figure of the earth and its zones, 
and other details of physical astrondmy, little familiar to 
the learned of other European fstates in the same age.* 

The second part includes a fidl account of the manners 
and usages of the Norwegian court, Which had already at- 
tained a considerable degree of splendour. The several 
ranks and degrees of the courtiers and house-carles are 
detailed ; the arts of war and government, with a minute 
description of the various weapons and accoutrements then 
in use ; the virtues and accomplishnients which adorn the 
kinffly character ; and the relative limits pf the civil and ' 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This curious compend of court 
wisdom and ethics is illustrated by sundry pieces of Scrip- 
ture history, including an account of the pri^ rebeUion* 
and fall of Satan and his fellow-angels, whidi bears a 
strong resemblance to the metrical pan4)hrase of the book 
of Genesis, attributed to the Anglo-Saxon poet Caedmon ; 
thus indicating the identity of the theological opinions 
parevailing^ among the difibrent Northern nations in eariy 
times.t 

In Sweden, the causes that corrupted the national tongue 
and retarded the progress of letters and dviUzation, exist- 
ed to a much greater extent than in Denmark or Norway. 
In the 13th century, the inhabitants of the cities were 
chiefly Germans, and even among the magistrates one half 
were allowed to be foreigners. The efiect of this inter- 
course tended to destroy that identity of speech which dis- 
tinguished the Northern nations in the age of paganism. 
In literature and the social arts, too, the Swedes were sur^ 

* The mariner's campssi is said to bsTS been known in the 
North m the time of Birger Jari of Sweden. Among the pree- 
eote mede by thet noblemeQ to Siorle the skald, who had indi- 
ted a lay in his praise, Tor&eua mentions a compaaa : ** Donatus 
ab hoc pyzide nautica qanm vulgo campauwn appellant"— Hist. 



Norveg.. torn, iv., lib. vi., c. iv, 
t Kedersen's£^ 
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)[>assed by their neighbours in the adjoiiiing kmgdonis. 
Even those great changes in policy and manners, whidi 
began about this period among most other European na- 
^ons, did not take place in Sweden until nearly the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Her whole histoiy, prior to that 
epoch, furnishes only a wretched detail of civil wars, in- 
surrections, and revolutions, arising principally from the 
jealousies subsisting between the kings ahd the peofde, the 
one striving to augment theit power, the other to maintaii^ 
their independence. 

A striking proof of the unsettled state of the govern- 
ment is to be found in the ancient custom, that, whenever 
the sovereign had occasion to pass through a province, the 
inhabitants, before he was pennitted to enter, obliged him 
to give hostages for the security of their privileges ; and 
he, in return, exacted similar pledges ftcm. them for the 
safety of his royal person. Magnus Ladulaes seems to have 
been the first Swedish monarch that pursued a regular sys- 
tem to increase his authority ; and his reign marl^ the ear- 
liest approach of the constitution, since its establishment, 
towards absolute monarchy. He augmented the revenues 
of the crown, by procuring from the states a vote of all the 
mines in the kingdom, with the prpduce of the four great 
la&es ; he check^ the turbulent spirit of his nobles ; taught 
bis subjects to obey the laws ; 'and introduced a style of 
court magnificence ta which the Swedes hitherto had never 
been accustomed. 

From that "period to the accession of Margaret, the royal 
authority continued gradually to increase ; but no public 
measures were adopted for promoting the happiness of so- 
ciety, facilitating the administration of justice, rendering 
private property secure, or QCgoiiiiuiQ channels of i^iation^ 
prosperi^. Nothmg was done to enlighten the understandr 
ing or soften the fietce manners of the people, among whom 
we as yet discover few vestiges of learning, little acquaint- 
ance with the arts and sciences, and scarcely any attempts 
towards the cultivation of commerce. So igncnrant were 
the Swedes of eveiy species of manufhcture, that they did 
not even know how to work their own iron ; the ore was 
,conveyed to Bantzic and other ports of Prussia, for the 
purpose of being forged into bars. Agriculture and tke 
spirit of mercantile enterprise;, two of the most powerfhl 
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engines for hmnanizing a barbarous people, were in a state 
of almost total neglect. 

The clergy were warriors rather than scholars ; instead 
of promoting concord or patronising letters, they were 
oft^ the ringleaders of dissensions and insurrections. 
They affected the state of petty sovereigns, maintained 
garrisons in their castles, and fifeqaently appeared in arms 
at tiie head of their troops. The peasantry were eniranr 
chised in Sweden earlier perhaps than in any Other coun- 
try of Europe. Birger Jad passed an act forbiddmg pris- 
oners to be sdd ; ainl in the year 1335 the state of davery 
was altogether abolished by a law of Magnus Smek. These 
enactments, however, had little effect in mitigating their 
fierce habits, or teaching them subordination to the au- 
thority of regular government. Such was the wretched 
picture of ignorance and anarchy which Sweden eidiibited 
before and at the cominencement of the sixteenth centuiy. 

The trea^ of Cahnar, while it opeogdJOP additional 
sources of discontent, and plunged the kingdom into deq>- 
er contusion, was distmguished by one or two events &- 
Tourable to the progress of learning in the North ; namefy, 
the founding of universities and the art of printmg, which 
had been invented at least half a century before its intro- 
duction into Denmark andt Sweden. The means of popu- 
lar instruction, however, were wholly wanting. Books 
were even rarer and more cosdy in the northern than in 
the southern countries of Europe. The fruits of literature 
and science did not begin to ripen in these ungenial climes 
until the doctrines of Luther had opened.the eyes of men 
to the delusions under which th^ had so long been held 
in intellectual thraldom. It was during the reign of Gusta- 
Tus Erikson, ^e patron of letters and commerce, that the 
Swedes first acquired a taste for knowledge, and began to 
cultivate the arts of peaceful improvement. The Refor- 
mation had totally cut off the source of those disturbances 
which the wealth, pride, and ambition of tiie Romish prel- 
ates had formerly created. Most of the anci^t nobiliQr 
bad been extirpated, either by civil wars or in the massa- 
ere of Stockholm; and their successors were imbued with 
new ideas more in aoo<Mrdance with the enlightened spirit 
of the times. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

From the Union of Calmar to the Reformation, 

Airangements respecting the Danish Succession.— Regency 
conferred on Margaret.— Death of Oiaf, and Extinction of %b0 
Race of Norse Kings.— Margaret elected Sovereign of Den« 
mark and Norway.— Assumes the Title of Qaeen of Sweden* 
—Albert defsated and made I^risoner.- Union of Calmar.—* 
Accession of Erik to the triple Crown.— War with the Counts 
of Holstein and the Hanse Towns.— Regency of Queen Phi* 
fippa.— Peace of Vordingborg.— Insurrection of the Dalecar* 
liana.— Erik deposed in Sweden.— Charles Knntson chosen 
Administrator.— Restoration of Erik.— His faitblesS' Conduct 
and final Expulsion. — The Danes elect Christopher of Bava* 
ha;— Accession of the House of Oldenburg.— Charles Knutson 
usurps the Swedish Throne.— Is defeated and depoeed. — 
Christian I. again unites the three Crowns.— Revolt m Swe- 
den.— Sten Sture chosen Administrator.— Christian expelled 
from that Kingdom.— Hanseatic Factory at Bergen.— Nego- 
tiations respecting the Hebrides.— Christiah's Pilgrimage to 
Rome. — Accession of John.— Resistance of the Swedes.'— 
The Dithmarschen War.— Insurrection in Sweden and Nor^ 
way.— War with the refractory States.— Intrigues of the Pa>- 
Mil Legate Arcemboldi.— Sweden invaded by the DaneSb«— 
Peace restored and the Union renewed.— Cruelties of Chris- 
tian II. — Massacre, of Stockholm. — Escape and Adventures 
of Gostavus Vasa.- His Success against the Dan^s, and El- 
evation to the Throne.— Downfall of Christian, aqd Termiua- 
tion of the Union of Calmar.— Frederic I.— Defeat of Norby. 
—Progress of the Reformation in the North.— Its first Preach- 
«r8.— Catholic Reaction.— Democratic Revolution at Lnbec 
—Accession of Christian 111.— Final Establishment of the 
Refi>rmation. 

A vuw epoch in Scandinavian histoiy oonimenoes with 
the nnion 6i the three crowns under the celel^rated prin- 
oees, whoee eictraordinaiy talents and address have ren* 
dered her jiarae illustriotis as ''the Smniramis of the 
North.*' Tosjcominrehend more clearly the order of the 
succession at this period, it may be necessary to remind 
the reader that Valdemar Atterdag, in whom the male 
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Hue of Danish kings became extinct, left two daughtera ; 
the eldest, Ingeborg, was married to Henry L, duke of 
Mecklenburg (brother to the Swedish monarch of that 
house), by whom she had a son named Albe^. Margaret, 
the youngest, espoused Hakon YI. of Norway ; and their 
son Olaf was the last sundying male heir to the throne of 
that kmgdom In a regularly established hex^tary suc- 
cession, the crown of Denmark would have descended to 
the progeny of Ingeborg ; but the monarchy was stiU con- 
nd^ed electiye, to the exclusion of females ; and at that 
time the nation was divided into three parties, i^ho differ- 
ed in their views respecting the choice of the sovereign. 
The first of these supported the pretensions of young Al- 
bert of Mecklenburg, which were also countenance by 
the pope and the Emperor Charles lY. ; the second fa- 
Tooriad the claims of Margaret's son Olaf; while the third 
insisted that, as the direct male line was extinct, the new 
monarch should be selected from among the native nobility. 
By this proceeding they alleged they would avert the evil 
of placing the crown of Denmark and Norway on the same 
head, in which case there was reason to fear that the for- 
mer might become what the latter already was— « heredi- 
tary government, in which the influence of the aristocracy 
would be proportionably diminished^ 

The following table exhibits in their order the soverei^ps 
that reigned during the Union, vnth ^e viceroys or admin- 
istrators of Sweden, until its independence was restored 
by Gustavus Erikson V asa : 

Margnet ▲.!>. MIS 

Erik of Pomerania (deposed). 1439 

Obriatopherm 1448 

Chrietian I. (of Oldenbiiig). . 1481 

iobo(orHaiM) 1613 

CliriatiaalL 1523 

Frederic 1 1533 

CbrisUanin 1569 

The diet assembled at Odensee, but separated without 
coming to any decision for filling the vacant throne. Olaf 
was, however, elected at the Viborg Tjng in North Jut- 
land, said Has choice was confirmed by the provincial 
states of Scania and the Danish isles. It was also ratified 
ina diet held at Slagelsee, where the young king was pre- 

Vol. I.— D d 
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Cbarlea Knatson osfurpa the 

tlirooe ▲.!». 1448 

llDally expelled 1470 

StendturetbeEld^r 150S 

STanteSture 151t 

Blen Stnre the Toatiger 169S 

Qoatatiu Vaaa Odag 1983). . . 1560 
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sented with a caiMtulation Mmilar in its tetms to that ae> 
cepted by Christopher II. This deed, besides the usual 
stipulations guarantying the privileges of the nobility and 
clergy, contiuned a proyision that no person should be ap- 
prehended, or deprived of life or limb, unless convicted upoa 
his own confession, or taken in the fact, or otherwise by a 
due course of justice ; but that every subject should have 
time to abjiure the realin, according to the code of Valde- 
mar II. 

This capitulation was signed by Olaf, his father Hakon, 
and the queen-mother, upon whom the regency was con* 
ferred during the minority of her son. Margaret com- 
menced her administration by endeavouring to conciliate 
the good-will of the dergy, and to detach them from the 
lay aristocracy by making rich donations to the Church, 
a^ founding masse? for the repose of her father's soul. 
She likewise formed an alliance with the Dukes of Pome- 
rania and Saxe-Lauenburg, and confirmed the extensive 
privileges extorted from Y ^demar by the Hanseatic league. 
On the death of her husband Hakon in 1^, she was 
Unanimously appointed regent of Norway by the grandees 
of that kingdom. The scheme of this extraordinaiy wom- 
an for effecting the union of the three Northern crowns 
was perhaps conceived at this early period ; there being 
nothing very impracticable in the transition from the au- 
thority of viceroy to that of sovereign. Albert of Sweden, 
anticq^ating her designs upon his throne, made an incur- 
sion into Scania, which was repelled by the Danes, who 
took ample vengeance by rava^g West Gothland. A con- 
gress of the Hanseatic towns was assembled in 1384 at 
IiUbeC) where Margaret appeared with her son, and claim- 
ed restitution of the possessions in Scania, held by the 
Confederacy under their treaty with Valdemar. Her de- 
mand was conceded, and Olaf received the homage of the 
Scanians thus liberated from a foreign yoke. 

Another political expedient of the queen-regent was to 
invest Gerhard VI., count of Holstein, in the duchy of 
Sleswig, with the view of detaching his family from the 
interests of the house of Mecklenburg, which had' latent 
pretensions to the crowns both of Denmark smd NorwajK. ^ 
This investiture became the fruitful source of protracted 
and calamitous wars respecting the relation of that duchgr 
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to the kingdom, in consequ^ce of the hereditaiy quality 
of the fief, and the exact nature of the service to be per- 
formed by the vassal having been left midetermined. Olaf 
died in the seventeenth year of his age, and in him the old 
race of Norse kings, descended from Harald Haarfager, 
became finally extinct Although the sceptre of the North- 
em reahns had never yet been swayed by female hands, 
the Danish provincial states proceeded, nevertheless, to 
invest Margaret with the supreme government, " as their 
sovereign lady, princess, and guardian of all Denmark." 
The senate of Norway followed their example, limiting the 
succession to the queen's grand-nephew, Erik of Pomm- 
nia, son of Duke Wratislaus, by Mary, daughter of Inge- 
borg, and Henry I, of Mecklenburg. One sqyparent rival 
stooid in the way, a chief named H^on Jansen, descended 
from Hakon V. by a natural daughter; but he was Induced 
to renounce his pretensions, " solemnly swearing on the 
Evangelists never, so long as he lived, to assert any daim 
to the crown of Norway." 

Disencumbered of all competition from that quarter, 
Margaret, who had already assumed the title of Queen of 
Sweden, in right of her late husband, now began openly to 
disclose her intention of appropriating the throne of that 
kingdom. Albert retaliated by sarcastic railleries directed 
against the sex of his rival, and adopted in derisicm the 
title of King of Denmark and Norway. But his impolitic 
conduct in the administration, by om>res8ing the native 
subjects and preferring German favourites, contributed in 
the mean time to accomplish the very object which he vras 
labouring to prevent. Disgusted with the insolence and 
rapacity of foreign adventurers, many of the nobles fled to 
^Denmark, loudly complaining of their wrongs, and implo- 
ring aid to break the yoke under which they were held in 
degrading thraldom. Margaret soothed their national pride, 
and promised to assist them with all her resources ; while 
the exiled chieftains, on their part, entered into a confed- 
eration, by which they renounced their allegiance to the 
house of Mecklenburg, and acknowledged her as Queen of 
3wedeh and Gothland. The senate, with other principal 
men in the kingdom, acceded to this league ; and such of 
the grandees as resided ii> t^e districts l^rdeiing on the 
Danish provinces beyond the Sound, surrendered |hdrca»- 
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ties apd fortresses into her possession; as pledges of their 
fidelity. Albert levied an army of German mercenaries to 
defend his crown, and with these he encountered the Danes 
and Norwegians at Falkoping, but was defeated with great 
slaughter. Being himself made prisoner with his son Erik, 
they were conducted to the presence of Margaret, who 
took an equivalent measure of revenge for the bitter taunts 
and boastfld threats of her vanquished toe> The royal 
captives were confined seven years in the castle of Lind- 
holm in Scaiua, where they were treated with barbarous 
severity. 

The defeat and imprisonment of Albert did not put a ter- 
mination to the war. Cahnar was delivered up to the 
queen, but Stoc^olm remained firm to the royal cause. 
This capital had almost become a Grerman town, firom the 
multitude of Hanseatic merchants who had established 
themselves within its walls as burghers. Eniaged at the 
treatment of their \angt they fell upon the native citizens, 
and massacred them with the most wanton cruelty. At 
length the Princes of Mecklenburg, with the confederate 
cities of Wismar and Rostock, equipped a fleet and sailed 
to the relief of the besieged garrison. The Baltic Sea 
swarmed with a multitude of pirates called Yitalians, or 
Victuallers, from their having been originally employed in 
supplying Stockholm and the other beleaguered towns with 
provisions, and these the allies let loose upon the trading 
ships of Denmark and Norway. Hostilities were at last 
suspended by a treaty (1395), which stipulated that Albert 
and his son should be released from captivity, and surren- 
dered into the hands of the Hanseatic league, i^wn con- 
dition of their again becoming prisoners, or paying a ran- 
som of 60,000 marks, if they did not, within three years, 
renounce all claims to the crown of Sweden. 

* Among other relics preeerved in the Cathedrtl of Upeals it 



a ragged strip of linen, iiEistened to a staff like a pair of coloors, 
called Margaret*» Shtft, which tradition says was carried ki this 
battle as toe main standard, in order to animate the troops by 
the recollection of her martial spirit. There is also a whetstone, 
several feet in length, which it is said Albert sent in mockery to 
the queen, recommending her to sharpen her sword upon it be- 
fore venturing to encounter him in battle.— Coze's Travels, vd. 
iv.,p. 141. 
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Erik of Pomerania, who had ahready been chosen king 
by the provincial states of Denmark, was now elected and 
proclaimed in Norway ; the regency dming his minority 
being conferred on Margaret, to whpm the provinces of 
Wermeland, East and West Gothland, with some other 
contiguous dependancies, were assigned as her dowry for 
life. The public domains (of which the copp»er mines were 
declared to form a part), that had been dienated during 
the rdgn of Albert, were restored to the crown ; and the 
estates of the nobles, irregularly confiscated by ^at mon- 
arch, were again made the property of their former own- 
ers. The Swedish diet having consented to appoint depu- 
ties to meet those of Denmark and Norway, for the pur- 
pose of uniting the three kingdoms in a perpetual alliance, 
the commissioners assembled at Cahnar (1397), where the 
articles of this famous Union were discussed and settled 
in presence of Erik, who was solemnly crowned by the 
archbishops of Lund and Upsala. 

By this deed the three northern states were to form one 
permanent confederacy, and to be governed by the same 
monarch. Should the reigning sovereign leave several 
sons, it was agreed that one of these i^ould be chosen 
king by common consent, the others to be invested with 
^e& of the crown during life. If the surviving children 
happened to be daughters only, the question of succession 
was to be determined "according to law;" and, in the 
event of there being no royal progeny, the vacant throne 
was to be filled by the consent and with the concurrence 
of the Union in the new election. The afiairs of each 
kingdom were to be administered by its own code ; but 
treaties with foreign powers were not to be concluded 
without the common assent. Cruninals or fugitives firom 
justice were to be arrested, and delivered over to the local 
authorities of tb^ kingdom from which they had escaped. 
An attack upon any one of the confederated states was to 
be considered as an aggre^ion upon all, and to be repelled 
by their joint forces. 

The term of three years stipulated in the treaty with 
Albert being now about to expire, the Hanseatic towns 
summoned their captive to perform its conditions. This 
he was unable to do, and unmediately Stockholm was de- 
livered into the bands of the queen ; the surrender of 
Dp2 
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wbich was Mowed by the rabmiMion of the northern 
proTinces of Sweden, and the rentmciation of all pretoi- 
aions to the crown on the part of Albert, who passed tbe 
remainder of his days in Mecklenburg. The Isle of Goth- 
land was claimed by the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, as having been pledged to him by the late long. 
Margaret resisted his demand, and laid siege to Wisby, 
yi9inch made an obstinate defence; but the claim wto 
finally compromised by the payment of 9000 rose nobles. 
The Hanseatic towns also obtained a confirmation of their 
ancient privileges within the three kingdoms, and united 
with the queen in extirpating the Yitalian sea-rovers, from 
whom their conunerce sufiTered equally with that of Den- 
mark and Norway.* 

Count Gerhard VII. of Holstein, who had been vested 
with the duchy of Sleswig in 1386, having attempted to 
subjugate the neighbonring country of the Dithmarschen, 
that brave and spirited people defended their national lib* 
erties with the utmost heroism, offered battle to the inva- 
der, and defeated him with the loss of three hundred of his 
principal nobility. He left three infant sons, whose guar- 
dianship, with the administration of the duchies, gave rise 
to a dii^ute between his widow Elizabeth and his brother 
Henry, bishop of Osnaburg. 

Margaret, Whose maxim was nevc^ to attempt by force 
what she could gain by policy, sought to avail herself of 
this family feud to recover possession of Sleswig. She 
had abready, under various pretexts, obtained several 
strongholds in the two duchies ; but the young king, inq>a- 
tient of waiting fi>r the fruits of her artfiil j^cy, rashly 
made an irruption into Holstein, and sustained a disgrace- 
Ihl defeat. In a second effort he was more fortunate, 
having sdzed the fortress of flensborg, where he cruelly 
put to death the burgomaster and several of the principal 
inhabitants, who had taken the oaths of allegiance to the 
Duchess of Sleswig. 

* Suhm, HiA. af Dan., torn, ziv., p. 1, 85, 186, 189, 233, 841, 
389. The Toluminoos work of Suhm, which was intended to 
be continued to the accession of the House of Oldenburg, here 
terminates with the end of the fourteenth century. A portion 
only of this history was published by the author durina; his Uife : 
it was, however, completed from the original MS., by his fineni 
Prafesfor Nyerap, in 1828. 
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Manpiet died in 1413, having reigned in Denmark un- 
der dirorent titles 87 years. The memory of this celebra* 
ted heroine was long cherished by the Banes, whose na- 
tional power she had exalted to a high pitch of compara- 
tive greatness. But she was far from being equally en- 
deared to the people of Sweden, who wer^ treated like a 
conquered rather than a confederated nation. Her rule in 
that country soon became as odious as that of her prede- 
cessor Albert. The pride of the brave and ancient nobility 
was wounded in the tenderest point by the intrusion of 
foreigners, who monopolized the offices of government, 
occupied the strongholds of the kingdom, and disgusted 
the natives with their insolent and oppressive donunation. 
£ven had the Union of Calmar been conceived with more 
foresight and wisdom than it actually was, it would proba- 
bly have failed to reconcile the conflicting interests and 
prejudices of bordering nations, who, though sprung from 
a conmion stock, and speaking diialects of the same parent 
tongue, had been too long jealous rivals or bitter enemies 
to ^ome suddenly amalgamated into one empire. 

On his accession to the united throne, Erik determined 
to prosecute the war commenced by Margaret against the 
young Counts of Holstein, who were summoned, by way 
of pretext for their hostile o|ierations, to appear with their 
gnardians before tiie Senate of Denmark. On their neg- 
lecting to obey this mandate, the Bishop of Roskilde pro- 
nounced sentence of forfeiture against them, depriving 
them of the duchy of Sleswig, upon the ground that they 
had omitted to renew the investiture at their father's 
death, and had, moreover, incurred the guilt of treason, 
by leaguing with the king's enemies. Henry, the eldest 
of the three brothers, reduced to despair by this severe 
sentence, threw himself on the royal mercy, in^loring 
that he might not be stripped of his patrimony ; but Erik 
was deaf to his entreaties, and insisted that he should first 
surrender his castles, and submit to the will of the sover- 
eign. He even procured the imperial sanction to this 
hsmsh measure, having sent the Bishop of Ribe for that 
purpose to the Council of Constance, where the Emperor 
Sigismund then was, assisting at the trial of the reformer 
John Huss. 

To cany his designs thus confirmed into immediate ez- 
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eeitioB, he leyied a powerfhl foitce in the three kingdoms, 
and laid siege to the castle of Gottorp. Tlie counts, oa 
their part, invoked the aid of the Frieslanders, and several 
princes of Northern Germany, by which means Erik was 
compelled to relinquish his enterprise. In the following 
year he returned with a more numerous fleet, and an army 
of a hundred thousand men ; but he was once more baf- 
fled by the con^bined e^^ertions of the confederated chiefs, 
all of whom united to repel this unprincipled invasion. 
Failing in his attempts to subdue his refractory vassals, he 
applied once vaqre to the superior authority of the emperor, 
to whose arbitration the Counts of Holstein were persua- 
ded to submit, under the belief that his decision would be 
favourable to their pretensions. Count Hemy appeared 
with the king before Sigismund, at Buda, who again pro- 
nounced judgment of forfeiture against him and his broth* 
ers, and declared Sleswig reunited to the Danish mon- 
archy, 

Henry i^pealed to the pope, and, quitting the in^^erial 
court, he returned to Holstein, prepared to defend his 
rights by arms ; while the capricious Erik set off on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to relieve his conscience 
from the reproaches of neglected duties and mortified am* 
bition. The remembrance of a cruel massacre perpetra^ 
ted by his troops in the Isle of Femeren weighed heavy on 
his soul, and had often called forth sighs of remorse. The 
royal pilgrim sailed from Venice, disguised as the servant 
of a nch nierchant bound to Syria. He visited the sepul- 
chres and other places of superstitious resort in Palestine ; 
but, being accidentally discovered, he was arrested b^ the 
infidels, A son of the Greek emperor, Msuiud Pal»ologus, 
had seen him at Buda and sketched his likeness, whiph he 
sent to the Sultan of Egypt, and by this means his person 
was recognised. His ransom was filled at a heavy sum> 
after which he was permitted to continue his journey, and 
returned to Denqtark through If ungaiy and Poland. 

During his absence in t^ East, the king had confided 
the regency to his queen Philippa, daughter of Henry iv. 
pf England, who administered the government with equal 
mildness and wisdom. A practice had been resorted to in 
Sweden, introduced by the sovereigns of the Middle Ages, 
of issuing a debased coinage, the greater part of which had 
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eome into the hands of the Hanaeatic merchants in oourse \ 
of their traffic. Phili]^ made an arrangement with the 
German League, whereby this deteriorated money was 
redeemed. at a fair valuation, and a new currency issued, 
by which means public confidence was restored. 

Nor did this prove the only occasion on "which, the queen 
showed herself to be the guardian-monitor of her husband. 
The war with the Hanseatic republics, which had com* 
menced in 1426, was fiequently suspended, and again re- 
sumed with increased fury. This animosity on the part 
of the confederates was aggravated by the measures adopt- 
ed by Erik to secure the passage of Uie Sound, by erecting 
strong castles at Elsineur, and exacting from the shipping 
of aU nations a tribute for permission to pass. From this 
impost the German Hanse claioied an exemption under 
their chartered privileges ; and, besides, they had an addi^ 
tional cause of jealousy in the rising commercial importance 
of Copenhagen. In 1428, while Erik was absent in Swe* 
den raising supplies of men and mon^, these wealthy re- 
publics equipped a fleet of 260 sail, with 12,000 troops on 
board, commanded by Count Gerhard VUI. oT Holstein. 
The capital was attM^ed by sea and land, but the pres- 
ence of Philippa saved the town from destruction. She < 
roused the gamson and the burghers, both b^r her exanq>le 
and her exhortations, to a spirited resistance. The enemy 
was repulsHBd, and in revenge desolated the neighbouring 
coasts, while their confederates, the Baltic sea-rovers, pil- 
laged Landscrona and Bergen. 

The magnanimous queen determined to retaliate by a 
predatory expedition against Stralsund, and the enterprise 
was partially successfiiL The vessels in the port were 
burned ; but the Danish fleet, encountering head winds in 
its return, was attacked by the united Hanseatic squadron, 
and defeated with the loss of several ships. On this dis* 
astrous intdligence being communicated to Erik, he wreak- 
ed his brutal passion against the queen, wh<mi he struck 
with violence, although then in a state of pregnancy. The 
eonsequence was fatal to Philippe, who retir^ soon after- 
ward to conceal her grief and mortification in the monas- 
tery of Wadstena, where she died childless in 1430, uni- 
versally lamented by the people of the three Northern 
kingdoms. 
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Next year the town of Rendsburg was gurprised by the 
troqNs of Holstein on Palm Sunday, while the burghers 
were engaged in their devotions. The citadel held out, 
but was soon reduced by famine. Erik was at last indu- 
ced to listen to terms of accommodation, which was also 
desirable to the Hanseatic towns, then threatened by their 
commercial rivals, the English and Flemings, with the loss 
of their privileged trade in the ports of the North. A 
treaty of peace was signed at Vordingborg in the year 
1435, by which it was stipulated that tl^se repubhcs 
should enjoy their ancient immunities in the Sound and 
the harbours^ of the united kingdoms, and that Adolphus, 
the surviving Count of Holstein, should be secured in the 
possession of the duchy of Sleswig during his hfe, and his 
heirs two years after.* Such was the result of twenty-six 
years' war, in which the combined resources of the Scan- 
dinavian monarchies were vainly exhausted, and the blood 
and treasure of Sweden lavished in a cause in which the 
nation had not the slightest interest. Their murmurs were 
repressed by the masculine genius of Margaret, and, so 
kmg as Phflippa livedo her imld and popidar deportment 
prevented their discontent fr<nn breaking out into open re- 
volt, liie country was opi^essed and impoverished by ex- 
cessive taxation and continual levies of troops, rendered 
necessary by the numerous captives taken in war being 
left to languish in the prisons of Germany. 

Amonff the viceregal tyrants whom Enk deputed to rule 
the Swedes was Josse Erikson, the baUiff or governor of 
Westmania and Dalecarlia, who drove the brave but in- 
tractable inhabitants to despair by his severe exactions 
and wanton cruelties. The DalecarHans had long pre- 
served their freedom against the national monarchs, who 
were compelled to respect the acknowledged privileges of 
these rugged mountaineers, at the peril of revolt tmd in- 
surrection. Still less could they brook the tyranny of for- 
eign kings and viceroys, and &ey soon found a patriot- 
leader animated with their sentiments. This chief was 
Engdbrekt Engelbrektson, whose hereditary wealth, ac- 

* Ekendahl. Gedcbichte des Schwedischen Yolks und Reicks, 
torn, ii., p 22-39. Sartorit^, Oeachichte dM Hansealischen 
Bundes, torn, ii., p. 251-271. 
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faired hy vrcfrkp^ the eopper mines in that highland dis^ 
trict, had enabled him to improve antd elevate his mind by 
travelling into distant lands. Small of stature and insig- 
nificant in his personal appearance, this Scandinaviati Tell 
possessed a bold, enterprising spirit, with the gift of popu- 
lar eloquence, which gave hun a iresistless hold over the 
feelings and passioni^ of his countrymen^ Moved with in* 
dignation at their oppressions, he undertook the hazardous 
office of presenting their remonstrances at the foot of the 
Danish t^one. Erik was touched with the eloquent and 
glo^^ing strains in which he pictured the hardships suffered 
by his countrymen, and directed the Senate of Sweden to 
inquire into the conduct of the governor. 

The result of the investigation proved the truth of the 
accusations preferred against the tyrant, but brought with 
it no alleviation of the wrongs he had inflicted. The 
DalecarHans now openly revolted, elected Engelbrektson 
for their chief, and spread the flames of insurrection to Up^ 
land and ^e northern provinces. Imboldened by numbers, 
they attack^ the royal castles, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the whole kingdom except Stockhdm and one or 
two fortified places. In this crisis the Swedish grandees 
assembled at the monastery of Wadstena, to deh^rate on 
the state of public affairs. Engeibrel^n abruptly ap- 
peared among them with a strong body of his faithnd 
Dalecarhans, and exhorted the prel^es and nobihty to as- 
sociate in the glorious enterprise of freeing their countiy 
from a foreign yoke. Findinff the timid aristocracy deaf 
to the voice of patriotiBm ahdhonour, the mountain-chief 
had recourse to threats, and compelled them to pronounce 
the dethronement of the Danish monarch. Accordingly, 
the senate addressed a formal declaration to the sister- 
kingdom of Norway and the Hanseatic League, setting 
forth how Erik of Pomerania had oppressed the clergy, 
filling the church bounces with illiterate men of scanda- 
lous lives, contrary to the decrees of councils, the bulls of 
popes, and bans of excommunication ; how he had sought 
to deprive the kingdom of its ancient free right of elec- 
tion, guarantied by the Union of Calmar ; and had endeav- 
oured to transfer the succession of the crown to his rela- 
tion Bogislaus, duke of Pomerania. On account of these 
and other violations of his coronation oath, they deiteed 
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that he had forfeited the throne, and that tiie people were 
absolved from their allegiance; and therefore they cdled 
upon their friends and allies to assist them in maintaining 
their freedom and independence. 

These resolutions were immediatdy foUowed xspbjwo* 
tiye hostilities ; but nearly all the stron^olds in Sweden 
were ah-eady in possession of the insurgents before Erik 
had levied tro(^ for the relief of the garrison of Stodc- 
hohn. The greater part of his armament was destroyed 
a(t sea in a violent storm before he reached that port ; and 
on his arrival he found that Engelbrektson had invested the 
town with a strong force. The king was now reduced to 
the necessity of resorting to the mediation of the prelates, 
who were deeply interested in maintaining the union with 
Denmark. By titie intercession of the archbishops of Lund 
and Upsala, the insurgent chiefs were induced to refer 
tifcieir complaints to the decision of twelve arbitrators, mu- 
tnally selected by the two confficting parties. This nego- 
tiation terminated in a oompromfse, by which the Union of 
Galmar was renewed, the Idng once more solemnly prom- 
ised to govern by the laws, and the Swedes to restore such 
of his castles as had not been burned. 

But Erik had no sooner regained possession of the 
strongholds of the kingdom than he threw off the mask 
and broke his solemn pledge, with a reckless levity which 
convinced the people tiiat they could no longer repose the 
slightest confidence in the engagements of this contempti- 
ble tyrant. The flame of revolt was rekindled, and Engel- 
brektson appointed general-in-chief and regent of the kmg- 
dom. The burghers of Stockhohn opened their gates to 
his army, and the Danish garrison was closely invested in 
the citadel. Meantime the Swedish nobles assemUed to 
choose a permanent adnunistrator of the kingdom (Riks- 
forestandare), when Charles Knutson, one of their owa 
order, was elected to that important trust. His high birth* 
extensive wealth, and common interest with the aristoc- 
racy outweighed the more popular pretensions of Engelt 
brektson ; but, to alleviate in some degree the discontent 
manifested at the rejection of the favourite candidate, it 
was arranged that the fonner should continue the siege 
of the citadel, while the latter marched with the main 
body of the national army to reduoe the other fortresses 
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Whieh still held out for the king. ThiM object £tigelbTekt« 
son aeccHB^hed, but soon afterward fell a victim to the 
jealousies of the Swedish aristocracy, having been baselj^ 
assassinated (1486) while saflinff across the Hjelmar lake 
6n his way to Stockholm, by the son of a neig|boaring 
chieftain with whom he had some family feud. The mur^ 
derer fled from the vengeance of the peasantry^ and found 
an asylum und^ the protection of Charles Eiiutson, who 
gnjinted a charter of free pardoh to him and his c<mfeder« 
ates.* 

This imprudent step, which led to the suspicion of his 
being an aocomphce in the crime^ excited the enmity of 
the populace against the administrat(»r, while his ambitious 
views towards the crown roused the jealousy of tibe aris* 
tocratical party. The pr^ates had always regarded the 
Union as the palladium of their interests ; they gladly con* 
curred, therefore, with the lay nobihty in accepting the 
mediation of the Hanseatic republics, to accomplish a rec- 
onciliation ^th the king upon such a basis as might secure 
the rights and privileges of all classes. For this purpose 
a congress was convened at Gafanar, composed of ^puties 
from the three kingdoitis, with the towns of Lubec, Ham> 
burg, Wismar, and Lauenburg. Erik appeared in tiiis as- 
sembly, and reiterated his solemn pipmises to govern the 
Swedes according to law and compact, while they once 
more acknowledged him as their soverdgn. The articles 
Were modified so as to provide more iq;>ecifically for fillings 
the vacant throne on the demise of the reigning monarch. 
The election was to be held at Hahnstadt, by a ccdlege of 
120 deputies, chosen in equal numbers from the three oonr 
federated states, consisting of a due inroportion of prelates, 
law*judges, burgomasters^ and free peasants. If the de- 
ceased king, left an only son* he Was to be preferred ; if 
more than One, the '< i^ost worthy" was to be chosen $ and 
in the event of no surviving chddren, it was to be deter^ 
mined by lot from which nation the royal candidate should 
betaken. 

This arrangement was no sooner concluded, than Erik, 
with that in&tuaied levity which marked his character, 
)retired to a sohtary retreat in the island of Gothland, where 

* Ekendahl, torn, ii., p. 39-77. Granberg) Kalmare Unionens 
Historie, torn, i., p. 135-159. 
Vol. I.— E b 
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he shut himself up in a castle with his &t<miite ndstii^ 
and obstinately refused to |>erfonn his promise of hddii^ 
a diet in Sweden for settling the affairs of that distracted 
country. Being at length drawn from his retirement Yny 
the importunities of his Danish subjects, he hdd a diet at 
Vordingborg, where he vainly endeavoured to persuade the 
members to elect as his successor his cousin Bogislaas, 
duke of Pomerania. But the Danes had ahready turned 
their eyes upon Christopher, count palatine of Bavaria, 
who was descended in the female line from Valdemar At- 
terdag, and had been designated by Queen Margaret as 
entitled to their suffirages. Accordingly, they opened a 
negotiation with the Swedish nobles, for the pu^Kwe of 
securing their concurrence ; but the des%n was frustrated 
by the intrigues of the viceroy, who had arbita'arfly put to 
death seveiil of the chieft whom he dreaded as rivak, aiid 
seized upon all the fortresses in the kingdom. 

Erik again retired to his island solitude, canying with 
him the most precious efiiects of the Danish crown, and 
the archives of the nation. The Swedish diet formally 
cited him to meet them within three months at the Mora- 
stone, there to fuMl his stipulated engagements ; and, in 
default, he was declared to have forfeited fcnvver all ckiula 
to their allegiance. About the same time the Soiate of 
Denmaric summoned him to resume his duties ; and, anti- 
clpatixig his refhsal, they sent deputies to Christopher, 
tendering :him the vacant throne. The obstinate monarch 
was now deposed in both kingdoms, and the Count of 
Bavaria was elected by the senate, without the participa- 
tion of the general diet or the provincial states. Chailes 
Knutson was compelled to postpone his designs upon the 
crowB, and obtained as an indemnity for the loss of his 
regency the fiefs of Finland and the Isle of Gland. Chiia- 
topher was then proclaimed sovereign of the confederated 
kingdom (1440), having first signed m each a caiHtuhtion, 
by which the national hberties were guarantied in the 
usual form. Erik remained in possession of Gothland un- 
til 1449, and subsisted by sending out sea-rovers to infest 
the coasts and the coiomerce of the countries he had for- 
merly governed. Having then withdrawn to the continent, 
he died ten years afterward in Geimany.* 

♦ Ekendahl, tom. ii., p. 77-103. Granberg, torn, i., p. 163-199. 
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The beginnm^ of Christ(^her*8 reign was distuibed by 
e furious insurrection of the peasantry in Jutland, headed 
bj the partisans of the late king. Tithes, and the oppress- 
ire ezactioBs of their feudal lords, were the grievances 
of which they complained ; but the murmurs of the dis- 
contented were silenced by the sword, and the demands 
of the clergy confirmed, although they now claimed a full 
tenth instead of a fifteenth of the produce of the soil and 
the labours of the husbandman. 

The coronation ceremony was performed in each of the 
ioagdmns with a splendour unexampled in the countries 
of the North. The royal crown, sword, sceptre, and 
globe were borne by the Dukes of Sleswig, Brunswick, 
Silesia, and Bavaria, and the scene was graced by a 
crowd of the German nobility. The national taste for 
«how and parade was gratified by magnificent feasts and 
tournaments, both on this occasion and at the celebration 
of the king's marriage with the daughter of John, sur- 
named the Alchymist, margrave of Brandenburg, The 
l>ride*8 father had promised a' portion of 30,000 Rhenish 
florins ; but the pursuit of the i^osopher's stone had ex- 
hausted his funds to such a degree that he was unable to 
iulfil his engagement, and Chr&opher was obliged to ex- 
tort from Ins own subjects the means of sui^ying his 
wants. The partiality shown to the foreigners in his 
retinue excited the jealousy of the national ndbility, who 
compdled their sovereign to send pert of his train back to 
Oennany. The royal residence, which had hitherto been 
ambulatory, was now (1443) fixed at Copenhagen, wluch 
from this time became the permanent capital of the king- 
dom. 

The Bh(Mrt reign of this monarch was disthiguished by 
BO marked events. He made seyeral abortive attempts to 
crush the Hanseatic republics, which he both hated and 
feared, 'because they were free, rich, and powerful; but 
the project &iled, firom the refusal of the Duke of Sleswig 
to concur in its execution. In 1447 he endeavoured to 
make himself master of Lubec, by a stratagem worthy 
only of the phrate-robbers of the pagan ages. Mortified at 
the discovery and faOure of his plot to take the city l^ 
surprise, Christopher sailed away with his fleet, and took 
revenge by interdicting all commerce with the Hanseatic 
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towns. Another attack upon their independence was in 
preparation, when he suddenly died at Helsingboig, having 
in his last moments reproached the Danish nobility for 
their want of confidence in the rectitude of his intentions 
to secure the peace and welfkre of that kingdom.* 

The posterity of Valdemar Atterdag, both in the male 
mid feouile line, was now extinct. A portion of the Daiv* 
ish nobility would haye raised to the vacant throne Knut 
Gyldstiema, one of their own order, whom the widow of 
the ]aJto king had promised to marry if he could secure 
possession of the crown. The jealousy &[ the other gnu^ 
dees, and the national prejudice in favour even of the re^- 
motest branches of the old royal line, mduced them to ' 
prefer a foreign prince. The senate, however, usurping a 
right which had formerly belonged to the gelierai diet, of* 
fered the sceptre to Ado]|)^us, di&e of Sleswig and count 
of Holbein, who was descended, on the female side,&oiii 
&ik Gtipping ; hut that nobleman pleaded his age aod in* 
lormities as an f^logy for refusing the dazzling gift, aii4 
Teo(munen4ed them to elect Chnstian, count of Oldenburg^ 
who was similarly related to their ancimit dynasty. This 
prince was accordingly chosen by the higher aristocracy, 
now almost limited to the senators alone. Previously te 
his election, they extorted from him a cai>itulation, by which 
their own power and jwrivileges were effectually secured* 
and the royal authority reduced to a mere shadow, vdiile 
the rights of the great body of the citizens were passed 
over in total silence. By this instrument it was stipula^ 

* *' I well know (sud the dying king) that you have looked 
at me with jealoua eyes, «nd suspected me of design^g, after 
the example of my maternal uncle King Erik, to abandon the 
kingdom with the treasure I have amused. Your suspicions 
aie most unjust That hoaid, the fruit of my daily saTingt* 
was appropriated to carrying on the war against Lubeo, a con« 
test in which yonr interests are more concerned than ofiine. It 
has pleased Qod to ordain otherwise ; and as I leave no poster- 
ity, It is for you to choose a king whose reign may better pro- 
mote the true interests of the Teaim."~Script. Rer. Dan, torn, i., 
p. 143. Ekendahl, torn, h., p. 104-^130. Sartorias, torn, it, p^ 
871-274. The rule of Christopher, unpopnhir everywhere, was 
mecially odiousin Sweden. The author of the Swedish Rhyms 
Chronicle says, "Of him 1 know no good action to relate ; bettef 
it is UKbe silent than to tell Ues.'' 
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ted tiiat Denmaik should remain a firee and elective king- 
dom ; and, if the reigning monarch should die without 
children, his heirs couM reclaim from the state none of his 
goods, movable or immovable. Foreigners were not to be 
admitted into the realm, nor to have a seat in the council, 
nor be invested with any lands or fiefs. The sovereign 
was prohibited from making war, or undertaking any other 
^weighty matter,*' or ali&ating the public domains, or 
establishing any tax, or passing regulations for the govern- 
ment of his court and castles, without the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. 

Meantime the Swedish diet, having assembled at Stock- 
holm, was agitated with stormy deb^^ ; some, especially 
the clergy, insisting that the Union of Cahnar should be 
maintained inviolate, and a king elected in concurrence 
with the Danes. But the liberal promises and largesses of 
Charles Knutson overcame their opposition, and he at last 
obtained the prize which had so long been the object of his 
ambition, contrary to the combined influence of the two 
great ^onilies of Vasa and Oxenstiema. The stipulations 
of the treaty of Cahnar being thus ntteriy^ disregarded by 
the two most powerful of the confederated kingdoms, the 
Norwegians seemed to be left at liberty to act as their na- 
tional interests might dictate. Christian claimed their 
sufirages under the terms of the aiaance, and was elected 
king in a general diet held at Opslp, haviiig previously 
signed a capitulation by which lAe pnvileges of the difiT^- 
ent orders were guarantied. U was also provided that his 
successor should be nominal from among bis children, 
and that the kingdom should remain free and ^ective, 
« according to the law ;" referring, doubtless, to the art»- 
cles of the Union, sino# the code of Magnus Lagabastor 
had made it hereditary' 

Charies Knutson, inio was supported by the sacerdotal 
faction, with the Aichbishop of lYondheim at their head, 
was unwilling to acquiesce in this election. He proceeded 
to Norway, wher^ the grandees, with a strange versatility 
fk purpose, reversed their late decision, and caused him to 
be solemnly crowned. On his return to Sweden, and after 
Bome fruitless attempts to sustain his pretensions by arms, 
be instructed his deputies to meet those of Denmaik at 
Hahnstadt, with a view to effect a settlement of the differ- 
£b2 
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ctieet between the two kingdoms. In this congress it was 
agreed that the Union of Cahnar should be revived on the 
dealh of eith^ of the eontendhag sovereigns ; and in that 
Mse the senate of each nation should meet to elect the 
■urviver as successor to the crown, provided tiiey could 
agree ; if not, the vacant throne was to be put in ward 
imdw a stadtholder, imtil the decease of the surviving hval, 
when a king for both should be chosen from among the 
sons of one of tiie late monarchs ; and if neither of them 
1^ childreti, the diotoe was to be made from some native 
femily ; after which, the two states should remain forever 
In the bonds of amicable union. The Swedish deputies. 
Who were of tiie Oxa)|Stienia (action, gladly embraced thi« 
opp(Nrtuntty of humbling t&e pride of Knutson, and re* 
Honnced, in his name, all title to the Norwegian crown. 

Indignant at this uneixpected defeat, the usurps disa- 
crowed his pienipotentiaries, and appealed to Nicolas Y.* 
who appointed, in the tot instance,^ certain canons of 
Hafanstadt, and afterward sent the Cardinal of St. Angelo 
with ftill power to deci(te between the two competitors. 
Christian, thoc^ a dutiful son of the Church, refused to 
aubmit to the pagal jurisdiction, and proceeded in persoR 
to Norway, where the death of his enemy, the primate, 
had already paved 1pm way to the succession. The senate 
acknowledged his dtjm, and decreed the union of that 
Idngdom with Denmaik. The Swedish diet compellecl 
-Knutson to acquiesce in the loss of the Norwegian crown, 
but betook revenge on the authors of his disappointment 
4iy dqnriving them of their feSa. 

This ponwcntion drove th^ into tite arms of his rival, 
the Danish monarch, and the flames of war were soon 
kindled between them, owing to the claims of Charles to 
the Isle of Gothland, which the I>u)es had held since the 
expulsion of Enk of Pomeranla. Christian fbund an able 
ally in the Arohbi^Qp of Upeala, who hung up his episco- 
pal oroaier by the side of St. Efrik's imhge in the Cathedral, 
and girt on his sword and coot of mail, which he solemnly 
Towed not to lay aside until he had humbled the tyrant. 
Knotson gave him battle, but he was defeated, and fled to 
8to(^(^ The citixens, perceiving that fortune had de. 
•erted his banner, treated him as an enemy, and compelled 
•him to leave the kingdom. The .gates of the capital were 
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^en tltfown open to flue primate, tin citadel eoon eapitiK 
|ftted,«nd Cbruitian appeeied off the haxbour with a formi- 
dable armament, deolanng that he came not to chaUen^ 
the crown, hut to protect tiiem from thdr foes. The re* 
flolt showed that this sadden arrlTal of the Danish force 
was preconcerted with the archbishop. The invader was 
immediately enthroned on the Mora-stone, as King of Swe- 
den and Gothland, and soknmly crowned at Upsa^ havmg 
previoasty signed an engagement securing the national 
uberties, or, rather, the privileges of the aristocracy. He 
conciliated the ecclesiastics by lavish grants and flattering 
distinctions ; and, in return for these favours, Pope Calixr 
tus III. issued a bvHl declahttg that Enntson had justly 
finrfeited the Swedish sceptre as a tyrant and an oppressor 
of the Church and the pec^le. The senate, at the same 
time, enriched their new king with the spoilB of the exiled 
usurper. 

The general policy of Christian in his Grerman posses- 
sions was mild and equitable ; he abolished the barbarous 
practice of {nrivate war, and repressed the lawless excesses 
of the nobles, who had confederated to support each otb^ 
in their (^[ipression of the burghers and peasants. He sue- 
ceeded to the title of Count of Holstein, by the voluntary 
choice of the provmcial states, assembled at Ribe, tl^ 
Rendsburg line of that house having become extinct at the 
AeaOk of Adolphus VHI. The claims of his rival, Otho of 
Sohauenbujfg, a nearer heir according to the feudal law €d 
the emiHie, he ai^peased with a pecuniary compensation ; 
and thus he accomplished by prudence and dexterity what 
the blind foiy of Erik of Pomerania had vainly attempted 
through many a year of bloody strife. 

The rale of Christian in Sweden, like that of all his pred- 
ecessors since the Union, had failed to conciliate the good 
will or affections of the people. His pecuniary necessities 
lempted him to resort to harsh and oppressive modes of 
raising money ; and these measures produced a mutiny of 
Ihe peasants, who were secretly countenanced, as was al- 
leged, l^ the Archbishop of UpsaOa. The primate being 
charged with this and ** various heinous offences," was 
«eici^ by royal command, and carried prisoner to Copen- 
liagen, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of his neph- 
ew, Kieuil Karlson, bishop of Linkoping. No sooner had 
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the king left Sweden than the offended prelate repaired to 
his diocesan church, laid upon the altar his episcopal orna- 
ments, armed himself from head to foot, and solenmly 
swore never again to resume the crosier until he had re- 
covered his fatherland from the yoke of the oppressor, 
whom he charged with various acts of misgovemment. 
The king, finding that Stockholm was blockaded, instantly 
marched with a strong force to the relief of the Danish 
garrison in that capit^, raised the siege, and compelled 
the insurgents to retreat into Dalecarlia. Here the bish- 
op gatheiid additional strength among the brave and rug- 
ged mountaineers, and encountered Christian in a bloody 
battle, wherein the Danes were rashly drawn into a thick 
forest in pursuit of their enen^, and defeated with pro- 
digious slaughter. The king vainly endeavoured to rally 
his shattered forces at Westeraas, but he was again 
routed, and fled to Stockholm, where he was besieged by 
the Dalecarlians, until relieved by the Danish fleet, which 
remained master of the Mekr lake. The victorious Swedes 
now recalled Knutson from his exile, and once more ac- 
knowledged him their sovereign. Christian, having reach- 
ed Copenhagen in safety, sought to recover bypohcy what 
he had lost in this successful revolt. He became recon- 
ciled to his prisoner, the archbishop, who condescended to 
ask pardon upon his knees, and was set at liberty, promis- 
ing to reclaim the rebellious Swedes to their allegiance. 
S<x)n after the arrival of the primate at Upsala, his arms 
and intrigues again hurled Charles from the throne, which 
he consented to renounce for a tranquil retreat in Finland. 
Sweden, in the mean time, became a prey to faction and 
anarchy. The lay aristocracy rose in insurrection against 
the sacerdotal tyranny which had replaced them under the 
dominion of the Danish yoke ; and, recalling their nation^ 
sovereign from his Franciscan convent at Abo, where he 
had subsisted on the hospitality of the monks, they again 
placed him on the throne ; but his second restoration failed 
to brinff with it repose to the distracted country.. He viras 
, furiously opposed by his rivals of the Vasa and Oxenstier- 
na families, so that the remainder of his reign was one 
continued scene of bloody dissensions. On his deathbed he 
nominated Sten Sture, one of the most distinguished of the 
native chieftains for talents and valour, to be administnh 

tor of the IHngrimi, 
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•Jlie powers of the new regent vter^ confirmed in 1471 
by the national diet, and he was soon called upon to exert 
them ia defence of the reahn. Christian, having collected 
a numerous force of Banes and Norwegians, with a body 
«f Grennan and Scottish mercenaries, had effected a land- 
kkg on the coast near Stockholm. Here the invaders were 
encountered by the Dalecarlians, posted in a neighbomv 
ing wood, while the garrison from the capital salli^ forth 
aM fell upon their rear. The Danish kn^hts smd barons 
made an obstinate resistance ; the field was strewed with 
the bodies of the i^n ; great multitudes p^ished in the 
Mfielar lake in attempting to escape ; and the famous standi 
ard of the Dannebrog was left in possession of the Swedes* 
Christian fled with tte remainder of his army to the ships^ 
and seems to have renounced from that time all hopes of 
recovering the Swedish throne by force of arms. 

The H^eatic republics continued to enjoy and even to 
abuse the mercantile privileges which Uiey had extorted 
from the Northern kmgs. One of their earliest and most 
important factories was at Beigen, where several thousand 
German merchants and artisans were collected, who nuv- 
nopoliied the entire commerce apd industry of the countiy. 
This institotioa was the model of those afterward estab* 
lished at Bruges and Novgorod ; but it contained a larger 
range of builcUngs of a castellated fbrm, where the wealUi j 
ftc^rs and agents lived like monks, and fought like knights 
In defence of their privileges and immunities. They were 
liovemed by their own statutes, independent of the local 
jurisdictions of the country, and prohibited from manying 
or having any other intercourse with the natives accept 
that of traffic. 

The haugfa^ bearing of these fbirei^ monopdiate had 
rendered them justly obnoxious to the mhabitants, and in 
1455 an accident occurred which showed how deqply their 
influence had rooted itself in the country. The king's 
bailiflf or governor having provoked their resentment l^ 
attempting to check some overstrained exercise of their 
{Hivil^es, he was pursued by the enraged laaultitude, and 
ofa^ed to take sanctuary in a church. The sacred edifice^ 
with the adjoining convent, were set on fire and bamed to 
ashes ; the governor and the Bishop of Bergen, who had 
▼ainly endeavomred to appease their toy, both peiished in 
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the flames. This darii^ outrage the state did not ventare 
to punish, but it was afterward avenged by the relation* 
of the unfortunate victims ; yet such was the dreaded 
power of the Grerman Hanse, that Christian, instead of 
bringing the offenders to trial, not only renewed their mo- 
nopoly, but prohibited their rivals, the Flemings, from en- 
tering the ports of Norway. He also forbade the English 
merchants to trade with Lapland and Iceland, the com- 
merce of those countries being exclusively reserved for his 
own subjects. This prohibition having been infringed, 
some of their vessels were seized in the Sound ; and tiie 
English government retaliated by capturing, not the Danish 
ships, but those of the Hanseatic towns, as being the real 
instigators of the measure by which they were exchided. 
The confederacy prepared for war, but the matter was ul- 
timately arranged by a treaty between Christian and Ed- 
ward IV., in which the traders of the latter nation were 
freely admitted into the Danish and Norwegian ports, bat 
{Hrevented from visiting Iceland under the penalty of death. 
The cession of the western isles of Scotland to Alexan- 
der III. by Magnus Hakonson, had given rise to differences 
of long standing between the two crowns. The 6ontro- 
versy was finally settled through the mediation of Charles 
VII. of France, with whom Clu'istian had conchided an al- 
liance against England. A marriage-treaty was subse- 
quently arranged (in 1468) between lus daughter Margaret 
and James III. of Scotland, in which he agreed to remit 
the arrears of the quit-rent due to Norway for the Heb- 
rides, and also to pay a dowry of 60,000 Rhenish florins 
with the young princess. As a security for this sum, he 
pledged to James the Shetland and Orkney islands, but the 
money was never paid ; and those remaining conquests of 
the Northmen in the Scottish seas weilB thus reannexed to 
that kingdom.* 

* Buchanan, Hist. Scot., lib. xii., c. zxrii.-xzx. *< The nego- 
tiations respecting the marriage," says Buchanan, ** were easily 
transacted with the Danes, wno gave up all right which their 
ancestors claimed to these islands ; only it was stipalated that 
the private owners of estates should continue to possess them 
on the same terms they had formerly done. 8ome aothort 
write that they were given in pledge until the dowrv should bo 
paidybutthat afterward, upon the birth of his granasonC James 
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The superstitious reverence for the Church being at this 
period in its zenith, in 1474 Christian made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, accompanied by a numerous train of nobles and 
knights. On lus way to Italy he had an interview with 
the Emperor Frederic III., whom he persuaded to confer 
upon him the sovereignty of the people of the Dithmar- 
schen, who acknowledged no feudal superior, their inde^ 
pendence being secured by the impenetrable lakes and fens 
' with which their country was intersected. It was pro- 
posed, at the same time, to reunite their territory to the 
counties of Holstein and Stormam, thus erecting the whole 
of Nordalbingia into a duchy of the empire. 

At Rome the king was received by Sixtus IV. as a du- 
tiful son of the Church, although he had, on more occasions 
than one, shown that he was not its passive slave. But 
the most important results of his journey, and the most 
lasting glory of his reign, was the permission he obtained 
from the pope to est2d)l&h a University in his dominions, to 
be endowed with privileges similar to those enjoyed l^ the 
schods of Bologna, then a celebrated seat of learning. 
This new institution was founded at Copenhagen, and in- 
corporated in 1478 by royal charter, the statutes being 
framed in the spirit of the age by the Archbishop of Lund. 
The example of Christian was emulated by Sten Sture, 
under whose administration the University of Uppsala was 
founded, and the art of typograph;^ imported into that 
country. 

Christian having died in 1481, after a short iUness from 
which no danger was apprehended, his eldest son, Hans 
or John, who had already been nominated to the succession 
of the three kingdoms, assumed the reins of government ; 
but some difficulties occurred, on the part of the Norwe- 
gians, as to the redress of certain grievances, and the de- 
Bvering up of the strongholds which were then occupied 
by the Danes. John found means to calm their opposition 
through the powerful influence of the Archbishop <^ Trond- 
heim, and was proclaimed (1483) sovereign oi the confed- 
erated states by the Danish and Norwegian deputies as- 
sembled at Hahnstadt. The Swedish commissioners had 

IV.), the King of Denmark gare up to James all right forefer to 
them.** 
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withdrawn fieom tbe federal diet, upon the Tefnsal of Has 
Danes to cede the Isle of Gothland ; and, in consequence^ 
the acknowledgment of the new monarch in that kingdom 
was indefinite^ pos^Kmed by the address of Sten Store^ 
who had conciliated the afibctions of the peo];de by the 
equity of his administration, and his activity in rq^idhng 
the Russians, who, in their career of conquest, were di- 
recting their views towards the Battic coasts, and had 
mpeaJbodfy ravaged the province of Finland with fixe and 
sword. 

Meantime^ to assert his tiUe, John had collected a Ibioe 
of Danes and Norwegians, with a corps of Saxon mereenft* 
ries caUed the Black Band, who had served the Emperot 
Maximilian in the wars of Handera With these troops* 
and the most formidable train of artillery hitherto seen in 
Northern Europe, he invaded Sweden (1497), besieged and 
el^)tured Cahuar, and advanced with his fleet towards 
Stockhohn, into which the governor had thrown himsdf 
with 10,000 men. At leng& the scarcity of provisions^ 
and the want of money tt> pay his Saxon auxiliaries, com^ 
pelled the Danish monarch to treat with his rebellious 8ub« 
jects, who possessed the means of prolonging the contest 
to an indc^te period. It was agreed that Sten Sture 
should resign his ofBce, but still retain his vast fi^ and 
feudal revenues, with the title of Marshal of the Courts 
Stockhohn opened its gates to the Danes, and John was 
crowned by the primate King of Sweden and Gothland, 
while his son Christian was designated his successor, hav- 
ing been already recognised in that ciq>acity in the other' 
two kingdoms. 

In 1499 he made a progress throu^ the Swedish pKft* 
inces, when the sucoessorship of his son viras again cmi" 
firmed, and the Union of Calmar, so <^len to^n and re* 
newed, once more ratified by the most solemn sanctums. 
A dispute had originated with his brother Frederic, reject* 
ing the title to the dudiies of Sleswig and Holstein ; but, 
after vainly endeavouring to nullify the tronUesome claim^ 
JiAm was finally obliged to consent to have the German 
provinces portioned between them with assent of the states* 

On the adjustment of this question, the two royal broths 
era turned their attention to the subjugation of the Dith* 
tnarsohen, who had refused to obey the decision of Fred« 
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eric ni., transferring them to^he dominion of Cfariitian L 
Hie territory inhabited by this singnlar and high-spirited 
nee was a small district oi flat country, stretching along 
the western coast of Holstein, between the Elbe and the 
£tyder. Its maritime fipontier was defended by lofty mounds 
Bgaittst the encroachments of the sea and the incursions 
of foreign foes, while on the land side it was i»otected 
by an almost impenetrable barrier of thick woods, bogs, 
lakes, and fens. The art of embanking had been intro- 
duced as eariy as the twelfth century by a cdony of Hol- 
landers; and the whole country Was intersected with 
eaiials amd ditches, by means of which it coidd be laid un- 
der water at the pleasure of the inhabitants. The oocu- 
tents of that insulated region were remarkable for their 
bravery and love of independence ; and though unable to 
tesist the overwhelming power of the first Valdemars, 
they had continQed from tiiat time a firee commonwealth, 
Udmowtodging duly a nommal allegiance to the DamcAi 
down. 

Besolved to bring them once more under his dominion, 
the king re-enlisted the Black Band, and levied a feudal 
tony of 80,000 men, including the flower of the nobility in 
Jutland and Sieswig-Holstein. Before commencing hds- 
tilities, he smmnoned them to do him homage, to pay tf 
tribute of 5000 marks, and, as a pledge of submission, to 
deliver into his hands three of their strongholds. But to 
this haughty message they answered in terms of defiance. 

Advancing into the interior, the invaders took possesnoa 
Of Meklorp, the inhabitants of Which were cruelly put to 
the sword. A column of Danes being soon after encoun- 
teved and defeated, the confusion spread rapidly to the 
main army, which took to flighty and was pursued by the 
enemy, whose knowledge of fiie country enabled thCTi to 
inflict a signal vengeance. The Saxon band was almost 
tamdiifaited ; several thousands perished by the sword, or 
Were drowned in attempting to escape. Hundreds of the 
nobility were left dead on the fidd, whose bodies were 
abandoned by the victors to feed the birds of prey, while 
they carefiiUy interred the remains of the common soldiers, 
llie whole of the artillery and camp-equipage, including 
the two royal splendid tsSiile-serviees of embossed silver 
and gold, fell into the hands of the victors ; and what was 

Vol. I.— F f 
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stiU more gaBing to fhe tnride of fhe Danes, the ooDBecnrtii 
banoer of the Dannebrog, which had snnrived the wto» ^ 
three hundred years, and was regularly presented on Stw 
Luber's Hill to each successive king as the national pal- 
ladium, became the trq>hy of the conquerors, and graced 
their triumph on that fatal day. John himself retreated 
with the wreck of his anny into Holstein, and a perpetual 
truce was soon afterward concluded (1612) between the 
belligerent parties, under the mediation of the Hanseatic 
League. By this pacification both the king and the Dith- 
marschen reserved their respective pretensions of sover- 
eignty and independence, while their subordinate differ^ 
ences were referred to the arbitration (^ Dr. ASaeri Orantz, 
syndic' of Haoiburgi whose wide-sj^read £une as a civihaa 
procured for him iMa marie of confidence and hanomr firam 
the neighbouring states.* 

The disastrous termination of this war had greatly im« 
poverished and weakened Denmari£,.and in Sweden it had 
the effect of reviving the ill-dissembled discontent ci the 
people. The barons complained that they had been arbi- 
trarily deprived of their fiefs and castles, which were oon^ 
ferred upon strangers ; that, the nation had been insnlted 
by having Ae banners taken from them in the war sus- 
pended in the ohurches of Copenhagen ; that the king had 
put in circulation a debased coinage, connived at ti^ op* 
pressions of Ids bailiffs, and encouraged the baibaroas in- 
cursions of the Russians into the boider-province of FiA> 
land. These charges may perhaps have been exaggerated 
by factious disconteiits ; for it is undeniable that the Union 
of Calmar was regarded by the nobility and commonov 
of, Sweden as a gallin|r y(^e, imposed by foreign foree 
upon their countiy, which they bore with restlesar impa* 
tience, and were ever ready to shake ofiTupon any ostensi' 
ble pretext. 

These feelings were cherished by none more warmly 
than by Sten Sture, who had been deprived of the fiefii 
expressly reserved to him l^ his compact with the king, 
and who was beloved by the peasantry for having restinred 
to them their ancient privilege to take a part in the delibeF- 

^\ Chronic. Dithmarsch. MoGbech, Histoiis am DitoMffikOT 
Knger, p. 1-132. 
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itioBS of the national assembly, of which they had been 
fbr a time deprived by the senate. 

For the purpose of suppressing these rising discontents, 
which were aggrarated by the Calamities of famine, John 
repured with his queen Christina to Stockhohn, where 
he conToked a general diet. The ex-viceroy appeared 
with a numerous suite of his partisans and retainers, all 
armed, and prepared to repel force by force, or perhaps to 
piroToke hostilities with tl^ Danish faction. The king re- 
tired for safety into the citadel, and refused to admit the 
Swedish grandees, who withdrew to Wadstena, where 
they sign^ a confederation renouncing their allegiance, 
and took measures to stir up ihe Dalecarlians, with the 
view of exciting a general insurrection. Findmg himself 
destitute of adequate resources to quell the revolt, John 
left the queen with a slender garrison in the fortress, and 
sailed for Denmailc to collect ihe means of defence and re- 
sistance. In the mean time Sture, who had been re-elect- 
ed adnunistrator, laid siege to the citadel, which, not being 
relieved by the expected re-enforcement, was at last re- 
duced by fomine. Christina was honouraUy treated by 
her iUustrious foe, and permitted to retire to the monastery 
of Wadstena, where cAie was detained in captivity more 
than two years. Three days afte^ the surrender of the 
garrison, the king appeared with the Danish fleet off Stock- 
holm, and had the mortification to learn that his queen was 
a prisoner, and his rival become master of the key of the 
Idngdom. AU the other strongholds, except Calmar, ca- 
l^t^ated soon afterward to Sture; and the primate of 
Sweden, who still held out loyally in his episcopal castle, 
kavhig been released by John himself from his oath of 
fidelity, submitted to the victorious party. 

The contagion of revolt now spread to Norway (1602), 
where Knut Alfson, one of the principal chieftains, in con- 
cert with the Swedish nobles, caused a rising of the peas- 
antry against the Danes in the southern provinces. The 
king sent his chancellor, the Bishop of Roskilde, with a 
flodla to Opslo, where he commenced a negotiation with 
the insurgent chief, who was supplied with a safe-conduct 
to eome on board, and there perfidiously assassinated. 
The natives were inflamed to madness by this act of 
treachery ; and, having chosen another leader, they ez- 
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pdled the DBtddi goyemor, and declared the Idngdcnn iA^ 
dependent. John found it necessary to despatch. to that 
country his son and appointed successor, Prince Christian^ 
with an OYerwhehning force, and instructions to cru^ the 
rebellion and pumsh its auUiors. Herluf^ who had repla- 
ced Alfson as the popular chieftam, was taken prisoner, 
put to the torture, and executed on the wheeL His ex- 
treme torments wrung from him an accusation of several 
distinguished Norwegians as his accomplices, some of 
viiom were beheaded, and others punished with confisca- 
tion of their estates. 

Having suppressed the revolt in that quarter, Ohristiaii 
marched to the borders of Sweden, and penetrated into 
Gothland, which he laid waste with unsparing cruel^. 
The resistance of the inhabitants was nourished by the 
sui^lies drawn from the Hanseatic towns on the Baltic^ 
who insisted on their rights to continue their accustomed 
trade with these ports. The king remonstrated against 
tiieir furnishing his rebdlious subjects with militaiy stores 
and provisions ; and, on their refusing to desist, he made 
repriBals on their ocmmierce, and suspended their anciei^ 
privileges in Denmark and Norway. The war thus kin- 
dled was vigorously carried on by the confederated repub- 
lics ; and tl^ politic monarch soon discovered tiiat tiieir 
open alliance with the Swedes was more to be dreaded 
than any aid they might give the insurgents under colour 
of neutrality. To make his peace with these formidable 
enemies, he sought the mediation of the papal legate. Car- 
dinal Raymund, bishop of Carinthia, who had been sent 
by Julius U. on a mission to the North, to hawk indulgen- 
ces, and levy a tribute on the superstition of the pec^e, 
under the pretext of defending Christendom against the 
Turks. That venerable dignitary assembled a congress at 
Lubec, where the Hanseatic towns engaged to use their 
good offices to procure the queen's liberation from captivi- 
ty; but they could not be induced to refrain from conmier- 
cial intercourse with the revested Swedes, while, at the 
same time, the king was obliged to promise them indemni- 
ty for the losses they had sustained during the war, with 
the renewal of their privileges of traide and navigation. 

At this period (1608) died the bold vindicator of his 
eountiy's freedom, Sten Sture, who was succeeded by 
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Svante Sture, a distinguished chief of the same clan, but 
of another family, and equally pertinacious in resisting the 
Danish domination in Sweden. The war between the 
two states was continued with occasional interruptions 
and pretended negotiations, in which each party sought to 
deceive the other, until the year 1505, when the king, hay- 
ing assembled a deputation of Danish and Norwegian sen- 
ators at Calmar, declared Svante and his adherents traitors 
and outlaws, stripped them of their estates and titles, and 
applied to Maximilian, as head of the empire, to confirm 
thu sentence. The emperor gladly seized the opportunity 
to reviye the antiquated claims of his predecessors of a 
feudal supremacy over the Scandinavian kingdoms; and 
with this view he cited the new administrator and the sen- 
ate either to resume their allegiance to the king within 
three months, or to appear before the Imperial Chamber at 
Wetzlar to answer for their default. The Swedes treated 
this decree with contempt, and, in consequence, were 
omidemned as enemies of the empire, all the subjects ctf 
which were prohibited from holding any intercourse with 
them. 

This part of the sentence was intended to deter the 
Hanseatic towns from supplying the Swedes with the 
means of protracting their resis^nce. Like all the feudal 
sovereigns of the age, John could command but scanty 
revenues for carrying on hostilities of long continuance ; 
and he was now reduced to the necessity of endeavouring 
to starve his refractory subjects into obedience, by de- 
priving them of their usual supplies of salt and com. 
Against the Swedish commerce he let loose the freebo<yt- 
en of the Baltic ; and, to facilitate their depredations, he 
erected a free port at Wisby, where these pirates collected 
and sold their prizes. This produced severe retaliation on 
the Danish provinces beyond the Sound, and the war was 
proloiiged year after year, harassing the inhabitants of 
both states, but without accomplishing any decisive result 
At tength tiie Hanseatic towns were compelled to abandon 
their connexion with Sweden ; and in 1507 they concluded 
a treaty of peace with the khig, by which they conceded 
to the Danish cruisers in the Baltic the right of search for 
the purpose of intercepting their contraband trade. Two 
yean aftcnrward these ooncessions were retracted by the 
Fr2 
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fickle republioe, wiK> entered into a fresh league with the 
Swedes, and renewed the war with Denmark. The isles 
of the Danish archipelago were again pOlagiBd by these 
daring oraisers, who carried off a fleet of merchantmen 
finom Elsineur Roads, and were vainly pursued by Admiral 
Norby to the mouth of the Trave. Several naral battles 
took place betweeii the fleets of the contending powers, 
without producing decisive success on either side, until the 
loss of their trade oace more obliged that ill-compacted 
confederacy to make peace with the king, upon less advai^ 
tageous terms than they had obtained in their previous 
stipulations. 

A vacancy havinff occurred in the adxninistration of 
Sweden by the death of the regent in 1513, the election 
of a successor gave new life to the conflicts by which that 
unhappy countoy was distracted. The rival candidatea 
were Sten Sture, son of Svante the late viceroy, and Erik 
TroUe, descended from a Danish family, and a partisan of 
the king's faction. The primate, Jacob Ulfson, supported 
the pr^ensions of the latter ; but when he demanded of 
the assembled people at Upsala who should succeed to the 
regency, the peasants proceeded to the Mora-stone, and 
there proclaimed their favourite. The royal party and the 
archbiadiop formed a confederation, by which they agreed' 
to submit and pay tribute to John ; but all hopes of recov* 
ering his authority in that kingdom were cut off by his 
sudden death at Aalborg in 1513.* 

The young prince Christian hurriedly despatched his 
father's funeral htes, and hastened to C^nhagen to se- 
cure the vacant throne. The severity with which he had 
exercised the viceregal fimctions in Norway had induced 
the Danes to make a secret otkr of the crown to his uncle 
Frederic, duke of Sleswig-Holstein ; but the latter prudent- 
ly declined the giftj and his nephew was proclaimed sov- 
ereign of Demnark and Norway, after signing a c^tula^ 
tion, in which he acknowledged the elective quality of the 
monarchy, and renounced the prerogative of causing one 
of his sons to be appointed successor during his life. 

* Schlesrel, Geschichte der Eerige von Danemari£e,tom. i, p. 
J51-83. Ekendahl, Geschiehte des Schwedischen YoUu und 
Reicks, torn. iL, p. 247-898. Oranberg, Ealmar« Umonens His^ 
lone, torn. iL, p, 147-263, 
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The administrator and senate of SwMen eyaded, under 
varioos pretexts, the admowledgment of Ohristian as their 
king ; their main object being to preserve the freedcon and 
independence of their country, withcnit coming to an open 
rapture with Denmark. For this purpose, Sten Stare con- 
sented to the eleyation of Gustavus Trolle, son of Erik, to 
the see of Upsala. The youthfid primate was then prose- 
cuting his ecclesiastical studies at Rome ; and on his way 
home to take possession of the archiepisoc^ dignity, he 
was met at Lubec by an agent privately delegated from 
Christian, to secure his interest for obtaining possession 
of the Swedish crown. Gnstavus readily Ustened to an 
orerture which promised to afford him the means of re- 
Tenge against a riyal ^unily, while it promoted his own 
personal aggrandizement. In yaindid Sture solicit his 
friendship at the high altar of the Cathedral The pride 
of the ecclesiastic, ingrafted on that of the feudal baron, 
disdained all compromise with his hereditary foe ; and by 
these ftimily animosities the aristocracy were divided into 
irreconcilable factions, which at length opened a way for 
Ohristian to the Swedish throne. 

A new agent in the contest aiqieared (1515) in the per- 
jBon of Angelo Arcemboldi, who was sent as apostolical 
legate to the North by Leo X., to cdlect the tribute levied 
by Rome at that period upon tiie superstition of ev^ry na- 
tton that acknowledged her spiritoal supremacy. The 
blindness of avarice did not perceive that the inf^unous 
traffic in indulgences had already be^ poshed as far as the 
ignorant credulity of mankind could tolerate ; but as An- 
gelo had advanced a large sum of money to the ps^ ex- 
chequer, the merchandise of paper-pardons was 4hB on]|r 
Bource frovtk which he could es^ect reimbursement. On 
tiis arrival in Benmaork, Christian concdved the hope of 
using the subtle Italian as an instrament to f(»rward his 
views upon the Swedish crown. He granted him full li- 
oense to dispose of his comnunlities in the two kingdoms, 
and unfolded to him the state of parties in the thiid, with 
fhe names of the prelates and chieftains who adhered to 
liis mterest. Above all, he recommended him to cultivate 
'flie good-will of his tdeoA and fiutfaM vassal the. primate. 

Tie legate promised, and perhaps intended to use his 
liest offiees in favour of Christian's pretensic^tt in Swedem 
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but he soon found that the same seductions were there 
held out to him by the opposite party ; and* being a trader^ 
his principal aim was to secure customers in every maricet. 
The regent soon penetrated the true character and object 
of the Romish missionary, and not only granted him free 
scope to sell his ghostly wares, but even stooped to enr 
courage the supei^titious eagerness of the people to parti- 
cipate in their supqposed advantages, Angelo was thus en- 
abled to collect immense sums in ISweden, which Sture 
allowed him to remit to Denmark without any deduction^ 
Overcome by this lavish generosity, the legate revealed to 
him the whole secret of Christian's designs, his connexion 
with the disaffected clergy, and the anticipated treason of 
the commanders to whom were intrusted the fortresses of 
Stockholm and Nykoping. The administrator instantly 
convened the senate (1517), and, having imparted to them 
the existence of a conspiracy against the safety of the 
state, he was authorized to take measures for its immedi- 
ate suppression. The governors of the suspected fortress- 
es being arrested, not only confessed their own guilt, but 
accused the primate as the chief conspirator. Gustavus 
was summoned to appear before the diet to answer the 
charge, and on refusing he was besieged in his episcoptd 
castle. The trenches were already opened, when Sture 
received intelligence that the Danes had made a descent 
on the coast, and were marching to raise the siege. Hasten-^ 
ing with a detachment of his cavalry to the shore, he en- 
countered the invaders while landing, and drove them back 
to t^ir ships, the victory having b^n mainly achieved by 
the prudent conduct and consummate valour of his kinsman 
Gustavus Erikson Vasa, afterward the d^verer of his 
countiy and the restorer of the national throne. In conse- 
quence of their success, the archbishop was cmnpelled to 
surrender, and ordered to resign his see. His castle was 
razed to the ground, and himself committed to the monas- 
teiy of Wadstena, to do penance in that retirement for his 
offences. 

When Leo X. received information of these violent pro- 
ceedings against the primate, he sent commands to Angelo 
to threaten the administrator and his adherents with ex- 
communication unless the sentence was immediately re^ 
versed. Sture found means to pacify or l»ibe the legate, 
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hf Oaring him the rich see of Upsala, with the privilege 
of hdding it exempt from the obligation of residence ; but 
the pope refused to confirm this arrangement, and placed 
the kingdom under interdict. The administrator and the 
other senators who had concurred in the judgment against 
the primate were excommunicated, besid^ being condenm* 
ed to rebuild the demolished fortress, and pay to the owner 
a tee of 100,000 ducats as a compensation fat the wrongs 
he had suffered. 

The execution of this bull was confided to the King of 
Denmaik, who was mstructed to treat the Swedes as rebels 
and schismatics. Armed wi^ this authority, Qhristian in- 
vaded the kingdom, and laid siege to Stockholm, whidi 
was courageously defended by the burghers, while Sture, 
adrancing with a band of mountain-peasantry to their re- 
lief, combed the assailants to retreat to their ships with 
oonsideraUe loss. The Danish fleet was for some time 
detained by contrary winds in the intricate waters that 
eonnect the port of the c^tal i;Fith the Baltic, and during 
the interval the king endeavoured to attain by fraud and 
stratagem what he had fiuled to accomplish by military 
Ibroe. Having obtained, under pretext of treating for 
peace, the consent of ttte senate to receive on board his 
ship, as hostages, Gustavus Erikson and several other 
grandees, the faithless Christistn ordered them immediately 
to be arrested, disarmed, and detained as prisoners, after 
which a message was despatched to Sture that he would 
eause all of them to be put to death aslieretics and rebels 
unless he consented to restore the primate and re-establish 
the Union of Calmar. Indignant at this shamdess breach of 
oonqMict, the administrator formed the desperate residntion 
of rescuing his friends, by attadung the «nemy with such 
'vessels and barks as he could hastily collect ; but, in the 
midst of his preparatioos, a &vourable wind wafted the 
Danish fleet out of sight, and the king reached C(^)enhagea 
with his captives in safety. 

Gustavus was committed to the custody of a nobleman 
named Banner, who engaged to confine hjm in his castle 
of Callundborg, in Jutluid, and to pay a penalty of 6000 
ttorins in case of his escape. The other priscmers were 
immured in different fortresses, where they were treated 
with the gventest aevority. Christian detennined to avail 
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Idms^ of these advantages by attacking Sweden with wtn 
overwhelming annament ; and, to defray the necessaiy e&> 
penses, he imposed heavy contributions on his own sabjeetB, 
contraiy to the express terms of his capitulation, and seixoi 
the treasure which the papal legate had cdlected, amount- 
ing, in the belief of the times, to more than a million of - 
ducats. 

Military adventurers flocked from Germany, France^ 
Scotland, and every country of Europe, to take part in this 
expedition.* The invading army passed the Sound in the 
dead of winter (1620), and penetrated into West Gothland, 
where they were encountered by the hardy peasantiy un* 
der Sture, who was mortally wounded by a cannon-batt. 
The Swedes dispersed and fled, while their heroic chief 
was tranaported on a sledge across the froz^i lakes, but 
expired within a few days after reaching Stockholm. Their 
comrades who fell in battle were refused the rites of Chris- 
tian burial. The combined host overran and laid waste 
the provinces. To sanction these atrocities, the pope's 
bull was proclaimed throughout the land, ^ms augmenting 
the miseries of war by the terrors of superstition. Some 
of the nobles implored a truce from the Danish genoralt 
Otto Krumpe, and a diet was convoked at Upsala, where 
the primate expatiated on the wretchedness which the na- 
tion had brought upon itself by rebelling against the Idng^ 
^Kiio neither could nor would renounce his just pretenaioBe 
to the Swedish crown. His arguments were sufficient to 
convince the assembly of the expediency of negotiatinf 
with the conqueror. A compact was accordingly signed 
between the parties, renewing the treaty of Galmar, and 
containing an act of oblivion and amnesty. 

On the ratification of this convention. Christian proQ«> 
ised to release Gustavus and the other hostages whom he 
had carried into captivity. The spirit of resistance, which 
seined to be. thus extinguished in the hearts of the mea 
of Sweden, still survived in the breast of an illustrioua 
woman, Christina Gyllettstiema, widow of Sten Sture, the 
late administrator. After her husband's death she fled to 
StoeldK>hn, where she succeeded, by her examjde and ex- 
h«»rtations, in stirring up the burghers to rev(^. The 

* The celebrated Paracelsus served as a surgeon in this annj. 
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/ onoe more rose in anns, and attacked the Dan* 
forces in the midst of a stonn of mingled rain and 
Mk0#, which disabled them from using their lirelocks, and 
left them exposed to the shafts of the Swedish archers. 
The invaders kept the field, although they sustained con' 
Biderable loss, while the king appeared on the coast with 
a powerful naval armament to beleaguer the capital. The 
giUlant heroine withstood a protracted si^e of four months, 
when she was compelled, by famine and the defection of 
some of her followers, to surrender. 

Christian was now publicly recognised, and crowned at 
Stockhohn as sovereign. The Danish bishop of Odensee 
having explained to the diet his pretensions and merits^ 
demanded of them to answer ** whether they would have 
him to reign over tliem ;'' upon which they stretched out 
their hands, and rq>eated with the prelate the customary 
oath of homage and allegiance^ The proceedings were 
closed by festivals, tournaments, and shows, contrived to 
Teil the bloody scene that was soon to be enacted. 

Christian had ahready evinced how little he confided in 
the oaths of his vanquished subjects ; and he was now to 
give a signal proof how lightly iie vs^hied his own splemn 
engagements to bury the past in oblivion, and respect the 
ancient lavirs and liberties of the kingdom. There were 
not wanting perfidious flatterers, such as are ever ready ta 
poison the ears of princes, who willingly lent their advice 
to concoct this nefarious scheme, which meditated nothing 
less than the extermination of the leading families in Swo' 
den. After various projects had been suggested, a more 
plausible expedient was discovered by a Westphidian ad- 
Tenturer, Dietrich Slagho^ the king*s confessor, who in- 
geniously argued that, as Christian was armed with the 
sword spiritual as well as temporal, by the pope*s buU, 
which condemned the refractory Swedes as obstinate her^ 
etics, he was not only authorized, but commanded, to carry 
the mandate for their destruction into efiect. As sever" 
eign, he might pardon his rebellious subjects, and was 
to(xmd by his promises to cast the mantle of oblivion over 
thdr ofiTences ; but as the minister of St. Peter's successor 
on earth, he could not refuse to execute the sentence pro^ 
nounoed against them by the supreme head of the Church. 
The scruples of the royal conscience being thus satisfied 
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no otber obstade remained to protrael the < 
this sanguinary deed. 

The court festivals lasted three days, during; tdiich tho 
king continued to lavish upon his devoted victims eveiy 
mark of condescensiim and kindness. At a late hour, 
when Christian vfras seated on his throtte in the kmi^ts^ 
hall, the primate Gustavns TroUe entered, and demanded 
justice against his enemies, the adherents of the late- ad^ 
ministrator, who had laid their sacril^ous hands upon the 
servant of the Church, forcibly e3q>e]luig him from his see^ 
and razing his episcopal castle to the ground. The dis-- 
simulating monarch aJSected to cahn his vehemence, and 
promised to redress his injuries ; but declared that, as lay 
jurisdiction was not competent to the matter, it shooki bef 
referred to ecclesiastical judges, whose sentence he would 
not fail to execute. In, vain the widow of Sture i^ipealed 
to the king's charter of pardon and oUivion, and produced 
the original record of the proceedings of the diet by which 
the primate had been condemned.* The obnoxious indi^ 
Viduals were arrested and confined in the dnngeons of the 
castle. A commission was named to try them, coDostiBg 
of the pnmate^'^t once judge, accuser, and party ; tfa0 
Danish bishop of Odensee, with several Swedish prelates^ 
canonS) and doctors. The inquisitorial tribunal thus coi^ 
stituted assembled next day, and forthwith condemned 
ninety-four ecclesiastics, senators, knights, and burgonia*' 
ters, as guilty of heresy and schism, to be delivered over 
to the secular power for execution. On the 8th of No^ 
Vember (1520), at davFn, aU the gates o( the city were 
closed ; loaded cannon were planted in the great market- 
place, and guards stationed at every point of the intersect- 
ing streets. The deathlike silence was brcdcen by the 
sound of the castle bell, when the long procestioin df vio- 
tims marched forth to the jdace of martyrdom. 

* This document was eagerly laid bold of by Christian, tm 
supplying what seemed to be wanting in the proofs against ther 
aocusod. He pointed to the parchnient, and called upon them 
to answer whether these were their hands and seals. Tliey all 
acknowledged them except the Bishop of Linkoping , who re- 
quested that his seal might be taken off. when there was found 
concealed under it a protest, which he nad cunningly inserted^ 
declaring that he had acted on that occasion by constraint. Thi# 
ingemoas device saved the prelate's hfe. 
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Th6 Bishdp of fSk&n, one of the prisondn, loudly fam- 
feed the vengeance of Heaven upon the fklse and perfidious 
tjrrant, who thus saonfieed the lives of innocent men at the 
caprice of saboroed and p^nred judges^ The borgo- 
tnasten of Stockholm exhorted thehr fellow-citisBens te 
shake off" his detested yoke, and' never more to tmst his 
oaths and promises. The prelate of Strengnaes, who had 
earliest espoused the cause of Chrmtian, was first led fertk 
to execution. As he fell on his knees, and was about to 
leceive the fatal Mow, his chanceHor, Olaus Petri, acconi' 
panied by his brother Laurentius, rushed from the crowd 
to embrace his dying master, when the bk)ody head rofled 
at his feet. Olaus exclaimed against the oruel deed, but he 
was instantly seaxed, dragged within the circle, and would 
infallibly have paid with his tif)B for his temerity, had not 
a spectator, who knew the two brothers in wittemberg, 
interposed, declaring that they weie not natives, but Oer^ 
mans. By Hiis accidental discovery were preserved the 
first aposties of the Reformation m Sweden. 

The slaughter of the other bishops and senators follow^ 
ed, and among the latter was Erik, the fkther Of Gustavus 
Vasa. The burgomasters next suffered, the execarations 
of their comrades being drowned by the noise of the Dan* 
ish soldiery. The bodfes of the dead lay fbr two days and 
nights unburied in the market-place, after which ^ey 
were removed and burned without the city walls. The 
remains of Stuie were disinterred, and committed to the 
flames. At the intercession of some ladies of the courts 
his widow's life Was spared on the payment of a heavy 
hmsom ; and she was conducted to Denmark, vrith the 
mother of Gustavus Vasa and several other fflustrious 
Women, who were exposed to every hardship and indigni* 
ty which malice or ityranny could inflict. The king took 
his departure from Stockholm after having constituted a 
legency, and placed a strong garrison of I^inish, German^ 
an^ ScottiBh troops in the capitd. 

During these memoraUe events, GustavuffVasa fbund 
means to escape from his confinement in the castle of Cal^ 
kmdborg. For some time he wandered in the neighbour* 
hood, disguised as a peasant ; and in that character he ' 
Joined the caravan of a cattle-merchant at Flensborg going 
10 LidMc, by whom he was tered as a herdsmui ; and thus 

Vol. I.— G e 
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he reached that city (September, 1519) ^idthoot impedffiieBe 
or detection. He was soon pursued by his keeper, BaMMi; 
who demanded of the citizens the surrender of bis prison^ 
er in name of the Danish monarch. The senate would 
probably have complied with this order, had they not been 
dissuaded by the earnest remonstranees of one of their 
^rgomasters, who explained to them the impoUcy of cob* 
tributing to augment the power of Christian. Influenced 
by his counsels, they determined not only to grant tl^ il- 
lustrious exile the rights of hospitality, but to furnish him 
with the peans of proceeding to his native oountiy. 

Gustavtts embarked on boiard a merchant yessel, and 
landed at Calmar in May, 1520, while that city still held 
cot against the Danish authorities. The garrison, howev- 
er) chiefly ccm^XNBed of Gennans and other foreign merce- 
naries, declined to receive as their chief a fugitive of des* 
perate fortunes ; they even pomputed their probable gains 
by delivering up both the place and the adventurer into the 
hands of Christian. He was therefore obliged to leave the 
city in .the disguise of a peasant, and withdrew to Suder- 
mania, wl^re he remained concealed until the autumn of 
the same year, when he received an account of the " blood* 
bath," as the massacre of Stockholm was expressively 
called, in which his father, with many other Mends and 
relations, had perished. A price was now set on his head 
by royal proclamation, and he was compelled to skulk 
from one hilling-place to another, vainly endeavouring to 
rouse his dejected countrymen to resist the domination of 
their oi^ressors. The castles of the great and the cotta^ 
ges of the poor were equally shut against him; and the 
monks of the Carthusian convent at Gnpshohn, founded 
by his ancestors, barred their gates on the friendless and 
sohtary wanderer. Under these discouraging circumstan* 
ces, he resolved to seek an asylum in the remote and se* 
questerQd district of Dalecarlia, where he lingered until 
poverty reduced him to the necessity of gaining a subost- 
ence as a common workman in the copper-mines. 

The rude peasantry ;of that wild and savage natiour-* 
poor in com and fruits, but rich in minerals and men-^had 
always remained distinct from the other national tribes in 
language, dress, and manners. , Feudal vassalage was mi- 
known among this mountain-race, who were ruled by 
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<Aii6fe cf l^^ir own ^ectioii, &nd remaikabte fof ttieir 
hait^ valour and jealous attachment to freedom. GU9- 
tavus diose the opportunity of the Sabbath assembly, 
trhen the church bell summoned the people to worship in 
their respective parishes } there he made himself Imown 
to the congregated multitudes ; spoke to them of theit 
(Country's wrongs, and of what they might apprehend from 
the tyranny of Christian. He reminded them of the heroic 
deeds of their fathers under Engelbrektson and the Stures ; 
he admonished them of the frail tenure of their own pro- 
vincial imn^unities under the sway of a faithless defiant, 
who had shed the noisiest blood of Sweden, and would not 
spare her humblest sons until all should be reduced to the 
level of a common servitude. This eloquent appeal he 
concluded by offering hhnself as their leader in redressing 
their wron^ and defending their liberties. 

Roused by his enthusiasm in their cause, the Dalecaiv 
lians flew to arms ; and, having expelled the Danish gov- 
ernor, they spread the flames of insurrection into the hat' 
denng provinces. Gustavus marched with a body of arch- 
ers against Westeraas, on the Melar Lake, carried the 
town by assault, and invested the citadel. In the protrtUst* 
ed hostilities which ensued, his valour, conduct, and pru- 
dence shone conspicuoudy, and endeared him more and 
more to his gratefiil countrymen. Success everywhere 
crowned his efforts ; he drove the primate out of Upsala, 
blockaded Stockholm, and convened a diet at Wadstena, 
where he was offered th^ crown ; but 1m contented hin^ 
self, in the mean while, with the post of administrator, ac- 
companied with itdl powers to cairy on the war until Swe- 
den should be freed fh)m the Danish yoke. 

The garrison in the capital, which received provisiona 
iand supplies by sea, still hdd but for Christian, and the 
contest was prolonged until his own subjects began to 
murmur against the arbitrary exactions by which it was 
mi^ntained. In order to procure fVesh resources, the king 
made a visit to the Low Countries, to his brother-in-law 
Charles Y., whose sister Isabella he had espoused shortly 
A^er his coronation. But the^empejror declined to comply 
with his request, while the Hanseatic towns on the Baltic 
cpetiy embraced the cause of Gustavus, and poured morr 
abundiint sup^ies of troops and money into the kingdom. 
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On his return firom Genoany, the tyrant had invited hii 
4$onie8sor and favourite, Dietrich, out of Sweden, and made 
him archbishop of Lund ; but j ere the new primate had re- 
ceived the pall, a pap^ legate arrived in Denmailc, charged 
with authority to inquire mto the case of the ecclesiaatica 
who had been judicially murdered at Stockhdm. To avert 
Irom his own head the wrath of the Holy See, the king 
made no 8on4>le of accusing, as the responsible adviser of 
that measure, the newly-elected archbishop, who was ao- 
eordingly put to the torture, and publicly burned in the 
market-plaoe of Copenhagen, while he himself was ab- 
solved on the spot from all share in the sufferer's guilt 
Nothing was done with respect to the lay victims who had 
perished on that occasion, Leo being unwilling to confirm 
that part of the sentence. But his successor appointed a 
new legate, by whom it was subsequmtly reversed ; while 
C^uristian, the real perpetrator of the crime, was condemn* 
«d, and his aooomplioe, Gustavus Trolle, expelled from the 
aee of Upsala for participating in that odious violation of 
the immunities of the Church. The downfall of this cruel 
and capricious monarch now approached, and he may jast> 
If be said to have merited the loss of his crown by the 
acts of lawless tyranny which marked his gov^nment in 
both kingdoms. 

In DenmariE, the immediate cause of his ousfortunes 
may be traoed to two legislative measures, just and eijuitar 
Me in themselves, but de&pfy offensive to the aristociraoy, 
aamefy, the laws reiq>ecting slavery and shipwreck. To 
correct the abuse of transferring the peasantry from one 
tedal lord to another without their consent, and even 
buying and sellmg them like other chattels, an edict was 
publiidied, declaring **that the wicked and unoharitablB 
custom wiugAk had hitherto prevailed in the isles of Zea- 
land, Falster, Ijaaland, and Moen, of disposing of Christian 
men as if they were mere brute beasts, should be heno^ 
fordi abolished ; and, in catoe the superiors should unjustly 
oppress their scnrfe, the latter should be allowed to seek a 
re&ge in other manors, as was the custom with the peas- 
ants of Scania, Jutland, and Fionia, who were perautted 
to migrate from one lordship to another on the payment of 
a reasonaUe fine.*' With regard to shipwrecks, the barbar 
nim ri^ wfaidi bad fifflOMdy been exerci«ed for lUie ben»* 
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fit of the crown, and was then usurped by the feudal lords, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, the king directed that the cus- 
tody of all goods cast on shore should be vested in the 
royal bailiffs ; and that restitution of the effects thus saved 
should be made, on payment of an equitable salvage, if 
claimed by the proprietor within the limit of a year and 
day ; if not, two thirds of the proceeds were appropriate 
to the king, and the remainder to the curate of the neai'est 
parish. 

Dissatisfied with these obnoxious ordinances, the prel- 
ates and noUes of Jutland secretly signed an act of con- 
federation (1522), in which they accu^ Christian of hav- 
ing misgoverned and oppressed the kingdom, by levying 
taxes and making laws without the consent of the diet ; iii 
consequence of which acts of tyranny and misrule, the 
three kingdoms had been reduced to great misery, ** as is 
well known to God and St. Lawrence." These accusa- 
tions they followed up by renouncing their allegiance, and 
offering the crown to Frederic, duke of Sleswig-Hdstein. 
Christian had summoned the nobles of Jutland to attend a 
^neral diet, for the purpose of deliberating on the means 
of prosecuting the war against the Swedes and the Hanse- 
atic republics, when he received intelligence of this revolt. 
He instantly fled to Copenhagen, and, to the astonishment 
of his subjects, instead of encountering the storm, he has- 
tily equipped a small squadron, on boa^ of which he em- 
harked with his family and most valuable effects, and sail- 
ed for the Low Countries. He left a garrison of German 
mercenaries in the capital, promising to return in coifrse of 
three months to their relief. His sudden downfall in 
Denmark brought the struggle in the neighbouring king- 
dom to a rapid conclusion. Gustavus assembled a diet at 
Strengnes, where he was unanimously called to the throne, 
and entered Stockholm, whose gates were ijnmediately 
thrown open to the new sovereign. 

Thus tenninated the famous Union of Cahnar, after a 
nominal existence of one hundred and twenty-six years 
(1397-1623), dunng which it proved a fruitful source of 
oppression to Sweden, and calamity to the whole northern 
langdoms.* In Denmark and Norway the abdication of 
Chna^n was a decisive triumph for the aristocracy ; but it 
^mly ftstened more effectually upon the comnM^ners the gall- 
G«S( 
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uigyolcectf feudal fervitade. Tliejunsdictmofthefimeri- 
om was extended to the power of mflicting a penalty of for- 
ty marks, and to tbat of life and death over their peasanta 
One of the native annalists declares t^at the Danish no- 
bility ws^oe now raised to a level with the German barons 
«nd counts, while the grandees of Norway and 6wede9 
never obtained equal pri^eges. The statutes of Christian, 
who has been called a Titus in his laws and a Domitian in 
his actions, were publicly burned, as " contrary to the good 
sM customs." Tliese aneient usages, however, were now 
Mibrced with such rigour against the inferior orders, that 
a Danish ecclesiastic of the time has recorded his regret 
and contrition for the i^are he took in bringing afiout 
the late revolution. In fyct, the new goveminent, from 
«^ch many expected a reform of abuses, was not settled 
according to their wishes, while the people complained 
jEDore bitterly of the prelates and nobles than ever they had 
done of the late king, who had been dethroned, as they now 
began to think, lor very venial ofibnces, and to promote the 
private interests of the great rather than the public good.* 
Frederic had acc^ted the ofier of the throne, and hi? 
title was adoiowledged by the provincial states of Jutland 
and Scania, and the diet of Norway. In his capitulation 
with the latter kingdom, he stipulated that the crowi^ 
which, since the days of Magnus jLagabseter, had been he- 
reditary, should in ftiture be elective like that of Denmark. 
He s^ promised to redeem the Scottish isles, which had 
been pledged to the king of that country without the eoor 
sent of tl^ Norwegian senate. The fortresses of Copen- 
hagen, Callundboi^, and Mahno, which still held out for 
Christian, were easily reduced. The powerful aid derived 
Ihttn the Hanseatic republics was of vast service both to 
Frederic and Gustavus. The fleets of these wealthy 
■oommunities conveyed the Danish and Swedish troops " on 
the wings of the wmd," from port to port, until the three 
Northern kingdoms had changed masters. One formida- 
ble opponent alone remained, and continued faithful to the 

* SchldMl, Ge«cluc1ite der Konige von Danemsrk, torn, i., p. 
64-133. Ekendabl, torn, ii., p. 296^42. Gronber Kalmare 
Unionens Hist, torn, iii., p. 1-144. Archenholz, Geschicht^ 
Gustaf 7|U3a Koniqgs Von Schwedeo, torn, i., p. 125-302. 
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CMM of Chnstianjlfe Admiral Noiby, who Ibrt^ed hinif* 
self in the Isle of Gothland, and conumtted grievoas depre- 
dations on the oommeroe of the Baltic, until the confederal 
tion, whose interests were seriously injured by his piracies, 
perquaded the King of Sweden, to attempt his expulsion by 
Ibroe of arms. A fleet irom Lubec laid siege to Wisby, 
birt the enterprise &iled of success, and the i^and was len 
m possession of the admiral, whose daring ambition now 
a^ired to the erection of a separate sovereignty for himr 
s^, indq;»endent of both kingdmns. 

To stem the toirent of insurrection, Frederic, who ha4 
arran^ with Gustavus, in an interview held at Mahno, t^ 
submit all diflisrences between them to the arbitration of 
ttie Hanseatic confederacy, despatched the &mous miUtaiy 
chi^, John Rantiau, from Holstein, with one thousand 
Teteran troops and tiuree hundred men-at-arms, against 
the Danish rebel and his band of undisciplined adherents, 
who were defeated with considerable loss. The admiral at 
length capitulated, on condition that he should continue tQ 
hold Gothland as the king's vassal As an indemnity t<^ 
the city of Lubec for the injuries their trade had sustain* 
ed from the pirates, Frederic ceded to them the feudal and 
other revenues of that island ; and at a subsequent period 
he also assigned them the possession of Bomholm, m full 
sovereignty for fifty years. The turbulent spirit of Norby 
could not rest ; he soon resumed his old piratical habits^ 
until he was finally attacked aad driven from his insular 
retreat by the joint fi)rces of Denmark and Norway. 

Meanwhile, the exiled king still indulged the ho^ of 
restoration. Several years were wasted in fruitless at- 
tempts, until at fast the merchants of Amsterdam, with 
some other commercial cities in Holland, at the request 
ot the emperor, furnished him with vessels and monev tp 
assist in the recovery of his dominions. This proceeding 
roused the jealousy of his former confederates and pres^ 
rivals, the Hanseatic cities of the Baltic, who threw their 
weight into the scale of the reigning monarch, in the lume 
of excluding the Hollanders from the ports of the N(»rth; 
al the same time (1638), a league was formed between 
Gustavus and Frederic for their mutual defence against 
the designs of Christian. At the request o( the fonner, 
tbe late Intriguing primate of dwede»t Oustavus Trote 
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a partisan of the exiled king, was expdOed from DenmailL 
The art^ prelate fled in disffuise to Norway, there to oob^ 
ceit measures with the Ca^olic clergy for the recall of 
the fugitive prince ; and, On landing in that country witk 
his D)^h armament, Christian was acknowledged king by 
the chief men, both lay and ecclesiastical. The memS^v 
of the senate wrote to Denmark in excuse of their suddm 
defection, protesting that they had found the heart of th0 
royal exile softened by adversity, and that he was now de* 
^ermined to rule with equity and moderation, and entreat*, 
ing their Danidi brethren not to throw any obstacle in the 
way of his restoration to the throne. 

Tliis overture was answered by anns ; and early in the 
ffpring of 1538 Frederic, in conjunction with the Hanae- 
atic towns, eqiupped a fleet for the recovery of Norway, 
the whole of which had revolted except the citadel of 
Opslo and some other inconsiderable fortresses. The eX' 
, pedition was commanded by^nut Gyldstiema, bv^iop of 
Odensee, who raised the siege of Aggershuus, and« having 
thus cut oflf Christian's retreat by sea, he was reduced, to 
^le necessity of negotiating with his enemies. The victo* 
rious prelate gave him a ^e-conduct to repair to Copen* 
Jiagen, that he might have an interview with the king; 
and, in order to obtain a more favourable rec^tion, he 
stooped so far as to write in the most supfdicatoiy strain 
to the monarch whom he regarded as the usurper of his 
throne. Instead of the promised conference, the Danish 
nobles insisted that his person ou^ht to be secured for the 
safety of the kingdom ; and Frederic was induced by their 
solicitations, united to those of Gustavus and the Haase* 
jatic towns, to consent that the royal adventurer should he 
transported to the castle of Sonderborg, in the small i]4and 
of Alsen, on the coast of Sleswig. There he was immured 
in one of the bastions of the fortress, the door of which 
was walled up, with only one window towards the se% 
having a smaH aperture on the other side left open fot 
icommunication wi^ the prisoner, whose only ciHnp^OD 
"was a favourite c^arf that continued to serve as his faiths 
fol domestic. In this dreary dungeon Christian paid an 
/expiation of twelve years for the errors, vices, and crimes 
^his earlier life. The severity of his confinement was in 
#ome degree alleviated I7 Frederic's succeasor, who xer 
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Bxyred him ia 1549 to the castle of Callimdb<»rg, on the 
west coast of Jutland, where he was permitted to eiyoy 
more i^rty, but still narrowly, watched to prevent his es- 
cape, Hexe he imderwent a lin^gering ca^ivity of five 
years more, during which his partisan made aev^ral firui^ 
less efforts for his restoration to the thnme.* 

Frederic enjoyed the crown but for a short time, having 
died in 1533, at his favourite residence of Gottorp, in Ho^ 
stein. His reign and that of his son Christian III. are in- 
timate blendd wi^h those religious commotions that usli- 
«red in the most ^orious and memorable epoch of Euro- 
pe history, with a brief review of which we shall close 
this important period of the Northern annals. 

The long-protracted straggle between the Romish hierar- 
chy and the crown had naturally prepared the kings of 
Denmark to receive with &vour so nmch at least of the 
doctrines of the Reformation as attacked the supreme 
power and prerogatives of the popes, who had always af- 
fected to treat their dominions as a vassal state, connected 
with the pontifical see by feudal as w^ as spiritual tie^ . 
The principles of Luther and Melancthon had been imbibejd 
by nony of the Danish and Norwegian youth* who pursuisd 
their studies at Wittembing and other German universi- 
ties. Christian IL, ^ose^rule, so fiur as it had any syste- 
ms^ object, aimed at the reduction of the overgrown in^ 
flnenee and wealth of the sacerdotal as well as the ^ 
aristocracy, heard with joy of this new system, by whlc)i 
princes were ^labled at once to correct the vices and en- 
rieh thems^ves with the spoils of the ancient Church. A 
vaeaa^ having occurred (1520) in the theological facuhy 
of the University oi Copenhagen, he. applied to his kinpman 
Frederic, the elector of Sax<my, the great patron of Luther 
and his opinioas, ^o sent him from Wittamberg one i4 
the Reformer's disciples, Kartin Rdnhard, to fill the va- 
cant chair. This mii^sionary publicly preach^ the doc- 
trhies of the Reformation in the Danish capital ; but wit^ 
litlie success, as he could oidy speak in the German 
tongue, which his hearers did not understand ; so that his 
pul^t eloquence was greatly impaired by being transmitted 

* He .died in the castle of Calhindborg in 1559, at the advan- 
ced age of 78, having surrived both his succeaion, Fipedeiic L 
and Cinitian HI. 
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through the medium of an interpreter. In the folQcmk^ 
year Luther's more distinguished friend and pupil, Carid- 
stadt, removed to Denmark; hiit the Catholic bi^hofMiy 
elanned at the progress of the Protestant faith, exp^ted 
faim from the count^ ; and the king himself was afterward 
induced, by the remonstrances of the pope and the Esapeit- 
or Charles Y., to desist from attempting to introduce the 
new creed. 

During his subsequent exile, this monan^ appears to 
have given some serious attention to the important reli- 
gious questions by which Christendom was then divided, 
perhaps with a view to the satisfaction of his own con- 
science. He heard Luther and Mdanothon preach, and 
professed himself a convert to their sentiments. Two 
learned Danish Protestants accompanied him. in his mis- 
fortunes, Hans Mikkelsen and Christian Pedersen, by whom 
the Scriptures were transilated into the vernacular tongue. 
Copies of these versions, and other woriis inculcating the 
new doctrines, were clandestinely imported into Demaivirk 
tmder the royal patronage, where they were extensiveij 
circulated and eagerly read. The sincerity of Christianii 
eonversion, however, must appear extremely equivocal, 
when it is recollected that he did not scruple to availbiin- 
8^ of the aid of the Catholic party, with Gustavus TroUe 
at their head, to recover his lost sovereignty ; so that, al- 
though his stem heart may have been softened by the leoK 
dons of adversity, the voice of conscience was, for a time 
9t least, stilled by the suggestions of ambition. Still it is 
probable, had he regained his crown, that the cause of the 
Kefoimation would have found him as decided and power- 
fol, but perhaps a less scrupulous protector, than hk suo- 
oessor, especially as it coincided with the accompUshment 
of his designs against the power of the Danish aristocracy. 
The doctrines of Luther had already made considerable 
progress in the duchies of Sleswig and Holstein, and Fred- 
eric I. had embraced the Protestant faith when he suo- 
ceeded to the crown. Motives of policy, however, com- 
pelled him to suppress the secret of his conversion until 
circumstances enabled him first to tolerate and then to 
patronise the new religion throujB^hout his dominions. Un- 
der this monarch the Reformation was a continued strug^ 
gle against the encroachments of the aristocracy, who had 
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oppiemeA th6 people and stripped the tbrone of its fairest 
pierogatiyes. They had compelled him/ as we have a^ 
ready stated, to sign a degrading capitulation, granting the 
most leTish concessions both to the secular and the spirit* 
ual nobility. It expiressly promised "to maintain the 
Catholic faith and worship in the realm, and not to suffer 
or permit any heretics^ disciples of liuther and others,- to 
{ipeach secretly or openly their doctrinea again^ God in 
hearen* the holy Christian iaitii, the holy iather the ^^opef 
or the Romish Church ; but to pursue and punish all such 
with the loss of life and goodis, wherever found in the kmg* 
dom.'' In vain did the zealous prelates appeal to this ex« 
plicit pledge, and implore Frederic to interpose the seccdar 
arm in order to stay the progress of this moral plague* 
The latter contmued appa^ntly indifferent and inactiye, 
while he privately encouraged the dissemination of th6 
Protestant doctrines, which were openly professed at Vi- 
borg and Malmo, where the increasing commercial wealth 
of the burghers favoured their rapid growth, until they 
gradually spread firom these extreme points to the heart of 
theldngdom. 

The whole country rung from side to side with the din 
ci controversy ; and the progress of the reformed faith in 
the North bears some resemblance to the first propagation 
of Christianity in the Roman empire, as described b^ the 
younger Pliny in his celebrated letter to Trajan. The 
dawning of the Reformation gave new life to the Danish 
language, which had almost teen extinguished (except as 
a popular dialect) by the Latin. Even the Cathcdic con- 
teroversiahsts were obliged to write in tbeir vernacular 
tongue, in order to be underetood by the people, who had 
BOW the means of spiritual instruction abundantly suj^lied 
to them in translations of the Scriptures by different native 
scholars.* The great apostie of the new doctrines in Den* 
mark was Hans Jansen, a peasant of Fionia, and afterward 
a monk of the ord^ of St. John of Jerusalem, in the monas- 
tery of Antvorsk. His talents attracted the notice of the 
prior of his order, who furnished him with the means of 

* VersioDs of the New Testament were supplied by Mlkk^' 
•en and Pedersen, while the Psahns of David were translated 
into prose and verse by the Danish scholars. 
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ito^i^ng at the umirerBities in Gennany. lie mjonetioa 
of h& patnm to avoid the infeotion of the new heresy then 
sprung up in that country, did not prevent him fixnn findmg 
his way to Wittemberg, where *' he sal at the leet of Qa- 
malieP' for two years, and returned home a thoroi^ oon* 
▼ert to the principles of LuUier. As a punishment for hl» 
vpoatacyy he waB exiled by lus superior of Viborg, andcon* 
fined to the monastery of the order at that place, whone he 
expounded the etangdbcalMth to the peoi^e from his priBon* 
windows. By the command of Frederic he was released 
from oonfinem^t, and continued to preach openly in sfstm 
of the biedM^'s stremioiis opposition, being sustained by 
the burgheiB, who barneaded the stieets, mounted guard 
to protect him in the exercise of fai0 fhncti0n% and block* 
aded the prdate m his own castle. The king inteipoaed 
his authority to quell the tumult ; but Jansen was stitt per- 
mitted to make converts, and became the founder of a new 
thedogical school at Yiborg. 

In 1627 Frederic had assembled' the natkmal diet at 
Odensee to consider the state of religion, where he deliver^ 
ed an address to Uie bishops in the Latin language, de- 
aouncingthe errors and frauds of popery, and setting forth 
the necessity of preaching thib Gospel according to the 
doctrines of Luther. His promise at his coronation to pro- 
tect the Catholic worship he did not deny ; that capitnla* 
tion, hcmevetf he considered not as binding him to adopt 
Hie fiMes and abuses, but to uptidd the dignities and 
privil^^es of the Ohurch. He therefore declared it to be 
Ms ro^ wiB, that both the Romish and the Relfonned 
Iki^ idioifld be toterated witiiin his dominions, until a gen- 
tnd ocdesiai^ieal eouncfl should be convened, in whose 
decision he engaged to acquiesce. To this proposal the 
yrelates were conqpelled to give a reluctant assent ; and 
the residt of the dehberations of the diet was an edict em- 
bracing, 1. An impartial toleration of both religions, -^diic^ 
wete placed eqaaMy under the king's protection, and might 
fifeely be professed by all his subjects, t. Permission to 
the <dergy to marry, a The bishops were no kmger to re- 
ceive the pall from Rome, but to be freely elected by the 
dean and chapter of the respective dioceses, and to be con- 
firmed by the crown. 4. A moiety of the tithes belonging 
to the Churdi was surrendered £«: tiie use <tf the state. 
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TJuder tiieee regulations, the ancient worship sustained 
an unequal contest with the doctrines of Luther, now pa^ 
tronised by the royal favour. The license to marry loosen- 
ed the chain by which the clergy were linked to the papal 
throne, and created an identity of interests between them 
and the people. The moderation of Frederic at this period 
afforded a remarkable coUtrast to the violence and rapacity 
displayed by his contemporary Henry VIII. of England. 
Instead of a sudden aYid sweeping confiscation of church- 
property, he contented himself with filling the great bene- 
fices, as they became vacant, with such incumbents as 
were willing to provide evangelical pastors for tl^e instruc- 
tion of the people. The fear of strengthening the interests 
of the exiled monarch, from whom they had even less fa- 
vour to expect than from the reigning sovereign, compelled 
the Catholic prelates to bend to the storm they could not 
resist, and silently acquiesce in what they dared not openly 
oppose. The monks abandoned their convents, or were 
driven from them by the tumults of the populace ; their 
houses and lands were gradually seized by the municipal 
corporations or by the crown, to be converted into charita- 
ble establishments, or bestowed on royal favourites. Even 
the secular clergy themselves united in sharing the i^ils 
of their monastic brethren. 

In conformity with the example of the German Protest- 
ants, the Danish reformers presented their Confession of 
Faith to the diet of the kingdom, assembled at Copenhagen 
on the 10th of July, 1530. They offered to maintain forty- 
three articles of belief coinciding substantially with the 
Confession of Augsburg, and challenged the Catholic doc- 
tors to a public discussion of their respective creeds before 
the assembly and the people. Three preliminary questions 
occurred : 1. In what language the dispute should be held! 
S. Who were to be the judges of the controversy 1 8. 
What was to be the rule of judgments The Lutherans 
insisted that the discussion should be conducted in the nar 
tional tongue ; that the king, the diet, and the people should 
be the juices; and the sacred Scriptures their guide. The 
Romanists appealed to the traditions of the Church, the 
writings of the fathers, and the decisions of councils, as 
containing the only authoritative interpretations of Scrip- 
ture ; while they would, consent to dispute In no other lao- 

VOL. I.— H H 
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gnage thaji the Latin, and to admit of no jiidge bat the 
pope or a general council. These obstacles present^ ^an 
insurmountable barrier agaii^t any farther proceedinga; 
and although the Protestants offered to argue in Latin or 
in Danish, their opponents at last declared that they were 
heretics, with whom no true son of the Church ought to 
have any communication. This eyasire course was coor 
sidered as equivalent to a confesidon that their cause was 
untenable ; the diet was therefore dissolved, after having 
confirmed the religious freedom established by the Recess 
of Odensee. The king had acceded to the famous league 
formed at'Smalkald by the Protestant princes of Germany, 
for the defence of their liberties against the ambitious de- 
signs of the emperor,, and continued to the end of his 
reign a zealous promoter of the Reformation.* 

The death of Frederic, and the interval that occurred 
before the appointment of his successor, arrested for a time 
the progress of the new religion, and gave rise to civil dis- 
sensions which had nearly proved fatfd to the independence 
of the kingdom. In the national diet which had assembled 
at Copenhagen for the purpose of decting the sovereign, 
the Catholic prelates determineld to seize that opportunity 
of producing a reaction in favour of their ancient creed, 
and of recovering their own privileges and possessions. 
With this view they endeavoured to persuade the lay mem- 
bers to postpone the election untQ the Senate of Norway 
could be consulted ; but their real object was to secure the 
succession for John, tlie younger son of the late king, then 
in his eighth year, instead of his elder brother Christian. 
The ostensible reason for this preference was, that the lat- 
ter, bemg bom while his father was only Duke of Sleswig- 
Holstein, was not the eldest son in terms of their ancient 
law, but a foreigner both in birth and education ; whereas 
the other was a native of Denmark, spoke its language, 
and was fiuniliar with its manners. Having thus contrived 
to postpone the election, the prelates next demanded that 
the late re^ous innovations should be reconsidered, both 
as regarded the apostacy of the people from the primitive 

* Holberg, Danmarks Riges Historie, torn, iv., p. 9-259. 
Hunter, Danske Reformations Historie, torn, i., p. 231-&18; 
torn. U., p. 1-206. 
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fjEdth, and the violations that had been committed against 
the property and jurisdiction of the Church. In this requi- 
sition they were so far successful as to extort from the 
grandees an edict, by which the Recess of Odensee was 
repealed, except as to the toleration of the Protestant wor- 
ship ; the bishops were reinvested with the exclusive right 
of conferring holy orders ; the tithes were restored to their 
former appropriations, and the question of the restitution 
of > ecclesiastical property referred to a future diet 

Imboldened by these concessions, the Cathohc fkction 
commenced a persecution against Jansen, who still con- 
tinued to preach the Lutheran doctrines, and was justly 
considered as the head of his party. They cited him be- 
fore a speciah tribunal, where he was accused of having in- 
truded himself ^into several of the city churches ; of deny- 
ing the holy sacrifice of the mass ; and publishing a Ubel- 
lous writing, in .which the' bishops were styled bloody ty- 
rants. The Danish reformer defended himself with spint 
and eloquence, but his plea was overruled by the influence 
of his accusers. He was banished from the diocese of 
Zealand, and forbidden to preach ^r publish in any part of 
the kingdom. His doom would have been far more rigor- 
ous but for the menaces of the people, who took up anns 
and surrounded the council-house, demanding that their 
bdoved pastor should instantly be set at liberty. The 
bishops were overawed, and released their victim, who was 
conducted home in triumph. This turbulent reaction was 
not confined to the capital, but raged in other places with 
stfll greater violence, until the din of controversy merged 
for a time in the rising^ storm of civil war. 

While Denmark was thus embroiled and distracted with 
conflicting opinions, the Hanseatic repubUcs, with Lubec 
at their head, had attained a pitch of wealth and influence 
which enabled them to hold in their hands the balance of 
political power in Northern Europe. A sadden revolution, 
closely connected with the rdigious fermentation in Ger- 
many, now occurred in the internal constitution of these 
cities, which not only affected very deeply their own sub- 
sequent fortunes, but also those of the surrounding nations. 
The burghers had embraced the Lutheran doctrines, which 
were keenly oi^iosed by their rulers ; and from this sburoe 
qxrong a eonspiracyy which spread to Denmark, and threat- 
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ened its existence as a separate kingdom. The anthotff df 
this revohitionary project were two plebeians of Lubec, na- 
med George WiiUenweber and Marcus Meyer, who succeed- 
ed, by means of a popular coo^ination, in expelling the petii- 
cians from the senate, and substituting a pure democracy 
for the mixed councils which had so long swayed the des- 
tinies of the confederacy. Having accomplished that ob^ 
ject, WuUenweber was despatch^ as ambassador to the 
Danish council, to demand that the passage of the Sound 
should be closed against the flag of their rivals, the Dutch. 
This overture being rejected, he returned to Lubec, and 
proceeded to develop the gigantic scheme of ambition he 
had conceived ; in which he proposed to dii^oaember Den^ 
mark, to seize the key of the Baltic, to annex the insvlar 
|»ovinces of that kingdom to the Hanseatic League, and to 
confer the crown, thus shorn of its i^lendour, upon some 
pnnce who might be willing to purchase it upon these hu- 
miliating conditions. 

In the prosecution of this design, he associated with him 
Ambrose Bogbinder and George Mynter, the former burgo- 
master of Copenhagen, and the other of Malmo ; both Ger- 
mans by birth, Lutherans in religion, and bitter foes c^tke 
Danish oligarchy. The confederated democrats first ten* 
dered the crown to Duke Christian, Frederic's eldest son, 
who was ahready vested with the administration of Sle»* 
wig and Holstein. On this offer being scornfully rejected, 
they next turned their eyes towards Heniy VIIL of £119^ 
land, to whom they proposed to sell the kingdom, after it 
should have been ^us strq;>ped of its most valuable domin- 
ions. Seduced by this visionary project, the English moo- 
arch contributed a sum of money to aid the design, and 
l»omised &rther supphes of ships and men. In this came 
the revolutionists engaged the military services of Connt 
Christop^ of Oldenburg, descended from a younger brandh 
of that family, who was educated in the Protestant faith, 
and had distinguished himself against the Turks in Hun- 
gary. 

This adventurous soldier embaiked the more wiUingly in 
an enterprise which encouraged the hopes of his est^Uab- 
ing himself in the conquered provinces, veiled under the 
pretext of delivering his cousin Christian H. from captivi* 
^. With a levy of 4000 G«[man merceoanes he haitai- 
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ed to Lnbec, and demanded of Duke Christian the release 
of the royal prisoner. On being refused, he invaded Hol^ 
atetn ; and, after burning and destroying the country, he 
sailed f<nr the Sound, and blockaded Copenhagen. The 
dtizens deliyered the metropolis into his hands, having ob- 
tained a pledge that their municipal privileges and the free- 
dom c^ their religion should be protected. He deposed the 
^iscopal incumbent of Roskilde, and substituted in his 
^u^ the late turbulent primate of Sweden, Gustavus 
TroUe, who once more appeared on the scene. 

The provincial states of Zealand and the nobility and 
commoners of Scania assembled, according to ancient 
usage, and swore allegiance to Christian. II., who was 
wholly ignorant of these movements in his favour, not the 
slightest attempt being made to Uberate him from confine- 
ment. The Danish nobles fled to Jutland to consult wiUi 
the grandees of that province on the perilous state of the 
king(k>m. An assembly was convened at Skandenborg, 
where the lay members proposed, as the only means to 
save it from dismemberment and rain, that Duke Christian 
should be called to the throne. This proposition was 
strenuously opposed by the prelates, who saw in the ac- 
oession of a Lutheran prince to the crown the downfsdl 
of the hierarehy, and the conqilete triumidi of the reform- 
ed doctrines. 

During this altercation the multitude who surrounded 
the place of meeting burst into the hall, and demanded 
with loud damour that Christian should be proclaimed. 
Overawed by the argument of physical force, the prelates 
feloctanUy assrated, and the duke, bemg invited to Jutland, 
veeeived the homage and fidelity of his new subjects. He 
confirmed the capitulati<»i signed by his father, granted lib- 
er^ of worship to the professors ci both religions, and or- 
dained that the ecclesiastical benefices should remain in 
the hands of the present incumbents, whether Catholics or 
Protestants. 

In this distracted state of the country, wasted by civil 
feuds between the nobil^ and their revolted serfs, the 
crown, though conferred by the diet, was still to be won by 
tiie sword. The Count of Oldenburg having equipped an 
tOLpMtum against the peninsula of Jutland, composed of 
asMNnren and other deqierate adventurers who leagued 
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With the discontented peasantry, gave battle te Uie artelor 
cratic party, commanded by Holger Rosenkrantz, who was 
defeated and slain Ghnstian sent an anny iirom H(d^eis» 
tmder John Rantzan, against the Insurgents, who threw 
themselves into Aalborg, which city was taken by stom, 
and 3000 peasants put to the sword. Their chief, the «ea- 
rover Clement, was decapitated as a deserter from the 
Banish naval service, in which he had been employed du- 
ring the reign of Frederic I., and the wretched people were 
reduced to a still more h<^less state of bondage. Mean- 
while the king received assistance from his ally, Gu^avus 
of Sweden, who made an incursion into Scania, and ex« 
pelled the Hanseatic forces which had occupied that (htov- 
ince. ^f almo and Carlscrona alone held out against Chris- 
tian, who was compelled, by want of sufficient resources, 
to defer the siege of these places, and also, to leave Copen- 
hagen in the hands of his enemies, being prevented l^ the 
hostile fleet stationed in the Ghreat Belt from debaridng his 
troops. In Fionla, however, the royalists under Kantzau 
defeated the confederates in a great battle, where Gustavus 
Ttolle was mortally wounded, and terminated his turbulent 
career a few days afterward: at Gottorp. 

About the same time, the ccwabined fleet of Denmark 
and Sweden obtained a decisive victory over the naval 
forces of Lubec, which finally withdrew from the contest 
in consequence of a sudden revolution that had iaiksa place 
in that city (1636), when the ancient aristocracy was re- 
stored to power, and acknowledged the title of Chiistisoi to 
the crown. The fortresses of Scania surrendered to the 
new monarch ; Mynter, having betrayed his confederates! 
received the royal pardon ; but a very difllerent fate wvm^ 
ed his fellow^coni^irators. Meyer, the geperal of the ie«> 
public, was executed at Elsineur ; Bogbinder died of p<Nr 
son, which he had taken to escape the persecution of hm 
enemies ; Wullenweber sought a refuge in the territmisi 
of the Archbishop of Bremen ; but the vengeance of hii 
enemies pursued him, and he was executed in tenns of 
the sentence pronounced against him by the Senate of Lth 
bee. 

Peace having now been concluded with the Haaseatie 
League, the recovery of Ci^penhage& was easily aoconif 
ph^ed. The «ege, cmnmeiifled ia the preceding yew 
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bid been coBveited into a regular blockade, with the view 
of reducing the garrison by famine. The mi9erieB of want 
within were aggravated by the violence of party conten- 
tions, and the wretched burghers, after enduring the mul- 
tiplied horrors suffered by the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
when besieged by Titus, were at last compeU^ to solicit 
a capitulation from the king, who ccmsented to grant them 
terms of surrender, including, a free pardon for themsdves, 
with hberty for the foreign troops to depart for Germany, 
on their parole never to take up arms against Denmark or 
her allies. Their commanders, the Count of Oldenburg 
and the Duke of Mecklenburg, proceeded on foot and bare- 
headed, with white staves in their hands, to the roysd 
camp, where they threw themselves on their knees, and 
humbly implored forgiveness. Christian severely upbraid- 
ed his kinsman with the calamities which his rebellion 
had inflicted on the kingdom, as well as on the neighbour^ 
ing countries ; but he consented, notwithstanding the un- 
scrupulous means he had used to defeat his just rights to 
the crown, to pardon his (fences in con^deration of the 
ties of blood by which they were connected. The Duke 
of Mecklenburg was dismissed with milder terms of re- 
proach ; while the dentation of burghers was graciously 
received, and had their municipal privileges conflrmedv 

Christian had already been elected to the throne of Nor- 
way by the lay aristocracy of that kingdom ; but his acces- 
sion was violently opposed by the Archbishop of Trend- 
helim, Olaf Engelbrektson, and the other prelates of the 
Catholic faction, who justiiy dreaded the ascmidency of a 
Protestant prince as &tal to their jHretensions, by which 
their predecessors had hitherto disposed of ^le crown at 
their {deasure. The primate opened a corres^ndence 
with Charies V., who had not yet relinquished his designs 
in favour of his dethroned brother-in-law ; but, though the 
emperor exhorted him to persevere in the old religion and 
the ri^ts of *' his lawful sovereign," his attention was 
too mnch distracted with other schemes' of ambition to 
offer any impediment to Christian IIL in Norway. The 
disappointed prelate fled the kingdom with the treasures 
of 1^ cs^hednd, and sought refuge in the Low Countries. 

This event was speedily followed by measures for es^ 
tabUshing the LutlieraB doctrines in theNoi^. ThQ king 
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had been educated in the Protestant faith, and his zeal 
for it was the more confirmed by the obstinate resistance 
which the popish clergy had opposed to his accession. Af- 
ter the surrender of Copenhagen he determined to crush 
their power forever, and to introduce the reformed wor- 
ship as the religion of the state.' For this purpose he ad- 
dressed himself to the principal bodies of the lay aristoc- 
racy, and, at a secret meeting of the senate, it was resolr- 
ed to abolish the episcopal authority, and prohibit that 
order from taking any part in the government. To con- 
firm these measures by the public sanction of the nation. 
Christian convoked a diet in his capital, from which the 
clergy were entirely excluded ; and, having addressed the 
assembly on the business for which they were convened, 
and dwelt at some length on the many calamities which 
had been inflicted on the kingdom by the pride, tyranny, 
and inordinate ambition of the prelates, he concluded by 
proposing as a remedy, to deprive them of that dangerous 
accumuMion of wealth and power which they had too 
long abused to the degradation of the crown and the op- 
pression of the pe(^le. He then commanded the chan- 
ceUor to read the articles of accusation prepared against 
the bishops, in concert with the senate, in which they were 
chai^ged with having usurped the temporal power, opposed 
the king's election, broken the laws, and resisted by open 
violence the progress of the Reformation ; for all which 
manifest offences they had justly .forfeited their benefices 
cmd privileges, and the diet was therefore invited to con- 
firm this decree by their sanction. 

A recess was accordingly passed and signed by more 
than four hundred nobles, with the deputies of commons, 
providing, 1. That the temporal and spiritual power of the 
bishops should be forever taken away, and Uie adminis- 
tration of their dioceses confined to learned men of the 
reformed faith, under the title of superintendents. 2. That 
the castles, manors, and other lands belonging to the prel- 
ates and monasteries, should be annexed to the crown. 
3. That their religious houses should be reformed ; the 
regular clergy who might not choose to be seculsuized, to 
be allowed to remain in their respective cloisters, upon 
condition that they should hear the word of God, lead ed- 
ifying lives, and that their surplus revenues should be de- 
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TDted to the support of hospitals and other eleemosynary 
Establishments. .4. That the rights of lay patronage should 
be preserved ; the clergy to exact from the peasants only 
their regular tithe, one third of which should be appropri- 
ated to the support of the curate, one third to the proprie- 
tor of the church, and the remainder to the kmg, for the 
use of the University and schools of learning. The king 
consulted Luther upon the manner of carrying this recess 
into effect, and by his advice, instead of secularizing the 
dmrch property, he reserved a certain portion for tha 
maintenance of the Protestant worship, and the purposes 
of education and charity ; but a large part of the ecclesias- 
tical lands ultimately came into the possession of the no* 
bility, by successive grants from the crown. Thus fell the 
Romish hierarchy in Denmark and Norway ; and its de- 
struction marked the epoch of the complete triumph of the 
lay aristocracy over the other orders of the state, which 
they continued to enjoy until the revolution of 1660. 

To punish the Norwegians for their defection, the diet 
declared that kingdom to be annexed as a province to the 
Danish crown; thus rendering the throne elective, and 
subject to the control of a foreign oligarchy. They also 
ordained that the king should be assisted in the govern- 
ment by the court-marshal, chancellor, and marshal of the 
re^dm, who, together with the other grandees composing 
the senate, should advise in all state matters. Christian 
eonfirmed the extensive feudal privileges secured to the 
noblerf by the capitulation of Frederic I., and, in return 
for these ample concessions, his eldest son. Prince Fred- 
eric, was elected his successor to the Danish crown, his 
riffht of succession in Norway being confirmed by the diet 
of that kingdom. 

This work being accomplished, the bishops were set at 
liberty, after exacting from them a solemn oath not to dis- 
turb the public peace, nor make any attempt to recover the 
forfeited authority. Their private prqierty, which had 
been sequestrated, was restored to them, and the reve- 
nues of some of the secularized monasteries assigned for 
their more decent support. Most of the prelates, whose 
turbulent ambition had so long disturbed the kingdom, 
passed the evening of their days in those cloistered re- 
treats, eatan bat not unoonoemed ipeotatoft of the thnmfdi 
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oi the new religion. The Bicdiop of Roskilde alone ofasti^ 
nately refused all tenns of con^rcmiise, and died in phaon 
in 1544. 

In Norway the Reformation was established without 
difficulty ; but it encountered a fierce opposition in Iceland, 
from the refractory genius of the people, and the obstinate 
bigotry of the Catholic priesthood. After a violent struf- 
gle, however, the Lutheran form of worship was establish- 
ed there, and the people swore fidelity to Christian III. as 
their lawful king. To assist in arranging the ecclesiasti- 
cal afifairs of Denmark, the king had invited from Germa- 
ny a Protestant clergyman nan^ John Bugenhagen, who 
finEimed an ordinance or book of discipline f^nr the Northern 
churches, which was improved by Luther and the other 
doctors of Wittemberg ; he also ordained the new bishops 
to whom the superintendence of the spiritual affairs was 
con^ded. 

A competitor for the Danish crown appeared at this time 
in the person of Frederic, the elector-palatine, who had 
married the daughter of Christian II., and whose pieten- 
sions were now openly suiq[K>rted by Charles V . To coan- 
teract the designs of his enemies, the king entered into aa 
alliance with Francis I., the rival and inveterate foe of the 
emperor, and with Gustavus of Sweden.:* In 1642, the 
Sound was closed against the flag of the Low Countries, 
and all commerce between the two states was interdicted 
by the Danish government. This measure produced re- 
prisals on the part of Charles ; and when Christian de- 
manded the stipulated succours from his allies, the League 
of Smalkald, which he had joined in 1538, they refused to 
assist him, on the ground that the war related to concerns 
foreign to the security of the Protestant fiauth. The im- 
pendmg hostilities were soon brought to a termination by 
a treaty of peace concluded at Spire (1544), between the 
king and the emperor, by which the former agreed to re> 
nounce his alliance with France, and, in return, had his title 
fiilly acknowledged as legitimate sovereign of Denmark. 

* The alliance with Gustavus, though it preserved the peace 
of the North during the reigns of the two monarchs, contained 
an ambiffuoQs clause reserving the Danish pretensions to the 
crown of Sweden, in which lurked the germe of thoae bitter* 
bloody, and roinoftt wars that broke out under their iocceasocs. 
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In the religknis warfare that ensued between Charles V . 
and the princes of the League, neither Christian III. nor 
Gustavus of Sweden took a part, and their Protestant 
brethren were left to struggle alone against the overwhelm- 
ing force of the In^>erialists, until the liberties of Germany 
were laid prostrate before the banner of Catholicism in the 
fttal battle of Mulhausen (1547). The honour of the Dan- 
ish monarch in this transaction has been vindicated by the 
national historians, who allege in his defence the previous 
refusal of the Protestant confederates to perform their 
engag^nents towards Denmark ; and the fact that Chris- 
tian secretly remitted to them the pecuniary aid which he 
was bound to furnish, as an equivalent for the military 
forces stipulated by the Union of Smalkald, in the congress 
held at Brunswick. His zeal in the Protestant cause was 
undoubtedly sincere, but tempered by prudence and a poli- 
tic re^gard for the safety of his crown and the interest of 
his kmgdom, to the advancement of which the remainder 
of his lUe and reign was devoted, by adopting measures of 
internal improvement as wise as the state of society and 
the nature of the constitution would admit. This prince 
died in January, 1559, and was buried in the Cathedral of 
Roskilde, under a magnificent mausoleum, erected to his 
memory by his son and successor, Frederic II.* 

In Sweden the Reformation met with the same obsta- 
des,and was equally successM as in the sister kingdoms. 
The new doctrines were first introduced into that country 
(1522) by certam German merchants, who imported Lu- 
ther's writings ; and by some of the native youth, who had 
been disciples of the celebrated reformer at Wittemberg. 
Among the most eminent of the latter was Glaus Petn, 
bom in the province of Nericia, who, on returning from 
the University, disseminated his master's tenets in private, 
and afterward preached them openly. He was violently 
opposed by the Romish clergy, but secretly instigated by 
the king, whose mind was too elevated to bear the shack- 
les of superstition, or to re^aurd as a dangerous innova- 
tion whatever appeared consonant to reason. Besides, the 

* Holberg, Dan. Rig. Hist., torn, iv., p. 230-A26. Munter, Re- 
Ibrmations Hist torn, il, p. 211-428. Pontoppidan, Annates Ec- 
cIm. Dan., torn, ii., iii. Oramii, Dissert, de Reform. Dan. 
Moafaeim, Ecclesiastical History^ CenX, xn., chap, ii, sect. 1. 
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position in which he stood with the pope and the empelor, 
both g[ whom had favoured the restoration of Frederic of 
Denmark, induced him the more readily to encourage the 
promulgation of the reformed faith. He allowed Petri to 
translate the Scriptures into the Swedish language, and at 
the same time oitiered the Primate of Upsaki to prepare 
another version, suited to the popish opinions, that ^e 
true interpretation of conflicting sentiments might be as- 
certained by a careful comparison of both with the originaL 
To this command the reluctant prelates wefe fon^ to 
submit ; the Bishop of Linkc^ing alone refused, complain- 
ing loudly of subjecting the ni^rsti^ries of the sacred yolume 
to ^e judgment of the people, and exhorting them to con* 
tinue firm in the religion of their ancestors. 

No opposition, however, cotild deter Gustavus from pro- 
ceeding with the work of reformation. He expelled from 
Balecarlia the incendiaiy priests, who had been sent as 
emissaries of the Catholics to light \xp the torch of dis- 
cord in that province. He sui^ressed the fanatical Ana- 
baptists, numbers of whom had emigrated from Germany 
and settled in Stockholm, where their extravagant doc^ 
trines and furious zeal against pictures and images thi^t- 
ened to endanger the peace of the kingdom. He appoint^ 
ed public di^utations, at which he presided in person, be« 
tween the most learned theologians of either creed ; and 
in these controversies victory uniformly crowned the ef* 
Ibrts of the Protestant doctors. The progress of the new 
faith was greatly accelerated by the conversion of the 
archbishop, who laboured, in visiting his several dioceses, 
to establish the doctrines of Luther among the people. 

Unawed by the threats and intrigues of his refractoiy 
prelates, Gustavus convoked an assembly of the states at 
Westeraas (1627), where he puUished a declaration, pro<> 
fessing himself a disciple of that faith as taught by Christ 
and his apostles, which violent ecclesiastics branded with 
\be odious names of innovation and heresy. He acknowl*- 
edged his dislike of various usages sanctioned by the C^nrdl 
ef Rome, particubErly the granting indulgences, and that 
pernicious custom among the priests of enriching them- 
aelves by practising on tl^ ignorance and credulity of the 
▼'ilgar. He ordered that no one should be denied the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist on aooonnt of debts he might have 
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contracted, but that all matters of this kind should be re- 
ferred to the civil courts : that bishops should not inherit ~ 
the effects of such ecclesiastics as might die intestate, to 
the prejudice of the relations of the deceased : that they 
should surrender the church lands they had so long usurp- 
ed, in order tg free the crown from the necessity of load- 
ing the people with exorbitant taxes. To engage in his 
interest those lay senators still attached to the clergy, he 
made a regulation that the former should, upon an public 
occasions, take precedence of the bishops, who had hith- 
erto assumed that right, and from long custom claimed it 
as their indisputable privilege to rank next to the sover- 
eign. After these two classes, the third place was as- 
signed to the other nobiUty ; the fourth to ecclesiastics of 
the lower order ; the fifth and sixth to the burghers and 
peasants. The prelates remonstrated against these en- 
croachments on their liberties ; but Iheir opposition was 
overruled by the firmness of the king and the altered sen- 
timents of the people. A resolution of the states was pass- 
ed confirming the royal decree ; and, in an assembly of the 
clergy at Orebro, the bonds of Romish superstition were 
finally broken, and the Lutheran doctrines declared to be 
the established religion in Sweden.* 

♦ Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, Cent, xvi., chap, ii., sect 
1. Koch, Tableau des Revolations de PEurope, torn, ii.. Per. 
iv., p. 386-388. Olaas Celsius, Geschichte Konigs Gustav des 
Ersten. 
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CATALOGUE OP BOOKS. 

Harpir & Brothirs, 83 Cliff-streeti New-Yorkf 
have Just issued a new and complete catalogue of 
their publications, which will be forwarded, without 
charge, to any part of the United States, upon ap- 
plication to them personally or by mail post paid. 
In this catalogue may be found over one thousand 
volumes, embracing every branch of literature, stand- 
ard and imaginative. The attention of persons form- 
ing libraries, either private or public, is particularly 
directed to the great number of valuable standard 
historical and miscellaneous works comprised in 
the list. It will also be found to contain most of 
the works requisite to form a circulating library of 
a popular character; all of which may be obtained 
at reasonable prices (sixty per cent, less than books 
published in England) from the principal booksellers 
throughout the United States. 
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